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the original work, tend to this lau- 
dable end. 
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truly great. 
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PREFACE. 


HE favourable reception which PE 
public had given to the Complete 
| Courſe of Chemiſtry, which makes 
the baſis of the following work, and the cha- 
rafter which Mr. Wilſon has long bore a- 
mongſt the learned in the medical art, both 
with regard to his fidelity as a writer; and a- 
bility as an operator, have long ago engaged me 
to have frequently recourſe to bis work : and 
1 muſt with pleaſure own, that T have all along 
found bim, upon repeated trials, to deſerve the re- 
putation be has acquired. The alterations made 
of late years in the chemical pharmacy, and the 
frequent opportunity which my public courſes of 
chemiſtry gave me, continually added freſh obſer- 
vations, and ſeveral ſubjects, which had not fall- 
en in his way, till at length the work appeared to 
me applicable to many other purpoſes than the 
bare preparation of medicines. Many of Mr. 
Wilſon's proceſſes may be confidered as matters 


of 


4 PALE EF ACT 


fat, which, placed together, might, give the | 


chemical biftory of the.alterations made in bo- 
dies, by the application of fire, menſtruums, and 
other powers and inſiruments, which” the. che- 
miſt, in the proſecution of bis buſineſs, makes uſe 
V and all ' together tend to the improvement of 
experimental philoſo phy, as well as practical 
pharmacy. But as this is @ uſe which the au- 
thor by no means intended to be made of his book, 

"ſeveral additions and alterations were neceſſary; 
which at length confiderably enlarged the work, 
and have, it is hoped, fitted it for the title it 


at preſent bears, A Courſe of Practical Che- ; 


miſtry. The ſhare which we have in this 
work, will appear from the table of | contents, 
and index, but a ſummary . view thereof. in 
this place may not be improper. SG 
1. We have given the whole of Mr. Wil- 
ſon, without any other alteration, than placing 
his obſervations at the end of each proceſs, 
where they more naturally fall in than at the 
end of the chapter : wwe have added our own re- 
marks at the Bottom of the page. ES 


2. The chemical hiftory of each ſubject; or 
an account of the reſult of ſuch experiments 


* ; 


PREFACE. 
pom it, as have been either furniſhed by other 
Os or . by ourſelves, 


De — 


vg Several new and commodious infruments. 


_ — — — 
70 


Th Caves facile methods 5 eau hr 
weral proceſſes. 


if 5 g. Plain and fall directions for atoms 
1 ſuch operations, as are either difficult or 4 
e with ue cautions. 


= | 8. Several new and uncommon 8 


and entire chapters diſti e 9 reel 
comma s. . 


7. An account o 1 the dy 1 * fat, 
Spirit, yielded in deflation, & M. 


= 8. Same bints an the injoreemind of cer- 


9. 4 ais ue. 


THE 
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294. 
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« Method of making hard oil-ſoap ith fire, 30g. 

 * Method of purifying ſoap for meticinal uſe, 3 1c. 


- The diftilled oil and ſpirit of tartar, 311. A vo- 


latile ſalt ef tartar, 313. Another" volatile ſalt 


of tartar, 318. Tincture 1 n 8 The 
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the volatile ſalt, ethereal oil, and the moſt ſubtile 
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VIII. Of alt armoniac, 39 5. © Chemical biſtory 
of ſal armoniac, 395 n. Purification of ſalt ar- 
Moniac, 3 96. Sublimation of ſalt armoniac, 397. 


Spirit 


Crap. L 7 Livir cranii humani, 359. Di Milla - | 
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riment I. 427. Experiment II. 409. Expe- 

; riment III. 411. Experiment IV. 415. Experi- 
ment V. 422. Experiment VI. 423. Experi- 
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FIRST PL AT E. 


a mee. 5 
: | | | By | 1 


6 * rings to break ak claſs with.” 

7 An iron ladle. | 

8 A meliers cone, or antimonial born. 

9 An ingot-mould; 

10 A muffle, 

11 A Cupel, © a; od 40 
12 An uncut Body. NO ee e 
13 4 German crucible. e 
14 A Black- lead crucible. 


% bedie fo i 1 
17 A body and bead. | 5 
18 A blind bead. 
19 4 earthen long · nect, or Es I for diſtilling ai 1 of 
vitriol, &c, | 


15. A. Cupel, or coppel. pn: dP 
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g 10 An adopter | rer 
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AN 


| EXPLANATION 


SECOND. PLATE. 


1 A retort. 
2 Pelican, or rh weſt. 


3 A crooked glaſs Pipe, for "_ re, wy 


4 . 8 6 
4 A tubulated: retort. . a 
5 A receiver. way e eee eee e 8 
6 A roundle for ſuting laſts e en- e abs. 0 
7 A recipient with two pipes. or N n 
a. [is Fand. Sx Ix 13 
b. Its ſmall receiver. Nev & , C1 
8 An adopter. | } 
4 a. A glaſs vent-tube fared into its ſmall end. 


g A receiver with a glaſs pipe acjuſted' 10 8 ed! 
mate a veſſel for 3 | 
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THIRD PLATE. 


. Reverberatory 1 for. piling with 
* thirty-two long-necks.- N 8 
a, a, a, A. The receivers. 8 
b, b, b, b. The necks. of . the eue, the wy 
being placed within the furnace; oY 
2 furnace for difilling . in quaty, | ö 
a. An earthen bead. = | 
b. The body of ths furnace ctaining a an iron * : f 
3 A axgeſting furnace. 
a. eee nd of the . = 
b. The ſand bath. | N 1 
4 The balneum marie... oo 8 
Y 5 A melting furnace. _ NN | 
= a, b. Two ſmall doors ta the "EN to 5. . | 
N ectgſonalh, when. it is neceſſary to inſpoct the 
matter afted on by the fire, or to add fuel. | 
c. A large door, to be opened when a: crucible is to 
e {et in or taken out A ubs furnace. 
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FOURTH PLATE. 


Lge „ in which Flowers 2 mm 


ere ſublimed in gred quantity... I 
Aa. The Fre-place. 1 
b. The aſh-hole. 
c. The chor into ib Job of the Tore, 15 Which 
the flowers are token but. 


2 4 ſmall furnace, in which fotbers 2 phur 
| ten a ET 
a, a. Two receivers.” | "m 1 
b. Lr bal, wade f tarth of iron. 
c. The veel, which contains the "Ab 11 | the 
ener, es 5\ N 
3 A plain laſs bell, * making _ if IT Br. 
a. A veſſel: containing burning N | 
b. The receiver. 
4 4 more commodions beta, Yo" — ſpirit 
of ſulphur. 
a. A lurge retort, with a bole in its His 
> A-qubulated rectives, ww the L. — 
e. A glaſs mor, No DTS 
d. Acanrave plaſs plate, with a bats inthe middle. 
c. A galliot inverted"over the perforation in d. 
b. A crucible containing burning ſulphnr. 
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. Ain at ank e . one' enen ve. 

fend. 8 

4. A large ſtill, 9 6n mb hase dg 

e rr 

4 A fpot-receiver, for Bae the be fromthe 
water, 

b. A er till, with a fun, for. aue 
compound waters, &c. | . 
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c Ns recipient. 


2 A pewter wgſet, to be Pace i in the great au. 

3 Areaft 10 i. | 3 
4 Its head and refrigeratory. . WO OP, | 
5 Two copper pipes for ra og the bead, in 4 
Ia ing"dlcabal, and * refified foirits... 
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SIX TA PLATE. 
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Me 14 f 


3 | « The body of the furnage. 
1 4 b 5 into <a BE be Danes is 
projected. . 
b, by d. Three aller. n 
4. The head of the aludels. 
US. 2 | Another ſubliming furnace. 
=_ a. The body of the furnace. : | 
= -. hk r 
=: e, c. The aludels, to which' Mare receivers * be 
|; 3 adapted. | 
17 3 A furnace, 2 making mercury ln in . 
| | - ny. "$2 
a. The body of the furnace.” 
b. b, b, b. Me fubliming veſſels fet'i in the 5 
e, e, e, c. The beads of the veſſels. 


4 A ſubliming veſſel out of the furnace. 
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An Explanation of the SEVENTH PLATE. 
N athanor furnace. 


a. The tower, 
b. The dry bath, 
c. The moiſt bath. 
d. A little pot to place on the top of the tower. 
e. The cover of the tower when the pot is removed. 


f, g. Holes, by which you may cleanſe the flue, 
when there is orcgſion. 


| 
| 
| 


may alſo hatch chickens. 
i, i. Handles 4 regiſters. 


* } 


The a called an athanor was invented to keep a con- 
ſtant heat, even to twelve months, or longer, as ſome chemical 
operations require; which may be augmented or decreaſed by 
raiſing or letting down the regiſters, as you pleaſe, and according 
to the Ev of the tower: it requires no attendance above 
once in twenty four, or one hundred hours. 


2 4 furnace, to diſtill any combuſtible compoſition of 
| mire, ſulphur, antimony, &c. by projetfing a 
little at a time into a, and preſently hopping the 
orifice with a fit Ropple. 
a. The neck of the veſſel, which contains the matter 
Jon deſign to diſtill or ſublime. 
bi. The body of the furnace 
c, c. The Ballons or receivers. 

3, 4, f. A portable furnace, tafily „ 2 
which you. may melt, or diſtill in baineo, ſand, 
or naked fire. The outfide of the furnace may be 
made of copper or iron, F 
a lute or fire-ſtone. 

3 The lower part of _ the 3 from the aſb· bole, 

I0ᷣ the upper part of the fre- hole. : 
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h, h. Ovens, wherein you may bake, in which you | 
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AKE Yrrmowh fand -, a "Cord of i iron, to. 

bacco- pipe clay, of ach one pound; glaſs 
= and fixed nitre b, of each four ounces; of 
coarſe tow, cut ſhort, half a pound: diſſolve the tot 
baceo-pipe clay i in water, and bear. the. glass and 
ſcales of iron to fine powder then mix all toge⸗ 
ther : beat and work this mixture well, till it be- 
comes a ſtiff paſte: ſpread it upon the retort with 
a knife, the thickneſs of a half crown, to the mid- 
dle of the neck of it: let it 58 early, after. 
which ee may uſe it. 517 
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| Wirn this lute you may faſten the receivers in 
the diſtillation of corroſive ſpirits, viz. oil of vitrio}; 
ſpirit of nitre, ſpirit of common falt, alum, aqua 
_ aqua regis, G. * 
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AKE ſtarch, glue, flower and water boiled, 
or flower and water well beaten together; ; 
MY theſe ſpread upon | flips, of paper will ſetve: 
but wheft you diſtill ſpirit of verdegris, vinegar, 
tartar, guiacum, box, ſtrong ſpirit of wine, ſpirit 
of fal armoniac, or rectify ſpirit of harts-horn, c. 
you may uſe ſhps of bladder or parchment, dipt 
in equal parts of flower and ſlaked lime, beaten in- 
to the donſiſtenee of a ſyrup with the 188 Or white 
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HF N "OY mixed yp ieh a river 1 
waſhed ſang ſag will prevent its ſticking to the fingers, is, equally, 
as good a Jute as this for covering glaſſes, - which are to be ex- 
poſed to the inifvediate action of the fire, Windſor loam, moiſt- 
exed witk a ſolutton of any fixedtlddline'falt, and then beat up 
with a ſmall quantity of borſe. dung. is an excellent Jute for 
the junctures of veſſels in the diſtilling of acid ſpirits, 
The uſe of the alcaline ſalts is to arreſt the acid ſpirits which 
| penetrate the lativg, and to prevent "their eſcape. In diſtilling 
ſpirits from animals, the veſſels are commodiouſly joined with a 
lute made of three parts Windſor loam, one unwaſhed coleothar 
of vitriol, and as much horſe-dung. 
de cakes which remain after the oil is preſſed from linſeed, 
being ground into a fine flower, and mixed up with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, make an * n for all the purpoſes 
eee 
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To fortify cracked eule. 
T AKE the ſerapings of hard Suffolk —_ 


L and quick-lime, of each a like quantity: 
beat them well together; then add as much of the 
white of an egg as will make the whole of the 
thickneſs. of a ſyrup : dip linnen rags in this mix- 
ture, and lay them preſently upon the crack. Re- 
member you mix no more at a time than you uſe 
in the ſpace of a minute. N 

J ſeal a glaſs hermetically, is to beat the ak | 
of the glaſs gradually, till it is red hot and pliable 


which you may do, either with ſuch a lamp as the 


gold-ſmiths uſe to ſolder with, or by a clear char- 
coal fire; and with a pair of pincers (being alſo 
red-hot) nip it up ſo cloſe that no air can paſs in or 
ls: 1 Bana | 
Oo B 2 hes Turar 
mentioned in this article. It may be either ſpread upon flips of 
paper, or made into a ſtiff paſte, and applied to the junctures of 


the veſſels, 


Windfor loam, or any kind of clay mixed with as much ſand 
as it will bear, will ſerve for lining portable furnaces, "The 
refiners line their wind-holes with a luting made of Star3ridge 
clay and broken glaſs-houſe pots, which bears the fire well-with- 
out cracking or running, if carefally annealed. The braſs. 
founders defend their ſurnaces, at leſs expence, with the refuſe 


{and of the glaſs · grinders: they place a cylinder ſomewhat leſs 


than the hole, in the middle of it, and then ram this ſand in the 

ſpace left between the walls of the furnace and the ſides of the 

core: the ſand, in drying, ſoon ſhrinks from the cylinder, 

4 ſuffers it to be drawa out, when the furnace is ready for - 
e, Eg 2 
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Tuk kk are many other lutes; but theſe are 
Backend to carry on any chemical operation. 


| of the degrets 7 FIRE. A 
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e rere heats required i in cheinical 'opes 

"rations, are as follow, Git. 0 $2 OB 

L Ballei marie is warm or hot water”; 5 bah, 

 vaporoſim is the ſteam or vapbur of Wile The 

| heat of + Der iS made Th fifted allles; and the and. 

beat" in ſifted ſand e. There is alfo a bea? of filings 

of iron, 4 retirberating heat or naked fire; and laſt- 

ly : a melting fire. The Water, aſhes, nd, and fi- 

lings of iron, are contained in proper veffels made 

of copper or iron, and pfaced! in farnaccs, the re- 

berberating, or open fite, is made in a 7 kirpiace we 
A's reverberarbry or open furnace. 

Al. theſe heats have their firſt, "RET third; 


and fourth degrees. of fire, 


Rt coal, or. cares or Sy N of the thick- 


nes of a, man's finger, well kindled. Mk 
Tu ne degree 1 . or. den ych charcoal 


Kindled, l „ 13 2211 e. 
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* © The aabtbs fs bor this apa Aatsse a * Soul 
Sraißed ſand, ſeparated as well from the finer-pantzby waſhing, 

as from the coarfer by paſling it through a ſieve. By the firſt, 

| the heat is ſuffered to aſcend throught? it more-eakily und by the 
5 laſt, the glaſſes, which” are placed in it, are prevented from 
| beigg broke by any little ſtones, winch I otherwiſe be 
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Tax: third degree of heat is ſuch a one as will 


make) the. fie + place of. ee N Wem 
ted. 


„Tux fourth degree is ſuch as will __ che fire 
Place of the furnace to be of a white beat, or the 
moſt. ;&treme. fire you, can make. | \ 

Or dry heats, aſhes are weg! eſt, ſand ſtronger 
wo. aſhes, and. filings - of Fon ſtronger than 
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FR * The degrees &* heat which the chemiſts regulate their — 
ceſſes by, are vague and uncertain /; although it is almoſt ſelf- 
evident, chat due regard hereto is of great conſequence, eſpeci- 


ally in making the finer preparations. Baerbaaue is the only 
one who has attempted to ſettle this matter upon rational prin- 


ciples. ; and he has excellently applied the mercurial thermometer 


of Fabrenbeit to this purpoſe. The firſt degree of fire is that 3 


in which nature performs' the office of vegetation in plants : 
This commences from the degree marked 1 on the thermometer, 


and engs ab chat marked 80, Witbin this degree of heat, the 


"elſerces of. vegetables are extracted in their appropriated men- 
firua, i in perfection; ; which a greater heat would ſtrangely alter. 
The ſecond degree may be limited between the 33d and 9gth 
of the thermometer: within this compaſs, animals live and 
-ſubſiſt ; and this degree is uſed for mak ing elixirs and ſome kinds 


of tinctures. The third degree of heat extends. from the gath 
to the 21 2th ; at which laſt water uſually boils ; within this 
degree, the more fluid parts of vegetables and animals are ſe- 


-parathd, and the fluid parts of animals coagulate; conſequently 


7 all znimals periſh therein. The fourth degree reaches to the 


(booth. of the thermometer: this is very near the boiling point 
of mercuty: within this latitude, oils, and the more ponderous 


acids, are diſtilled; lead and tin melt; the oils and falts of ani- 
mals are changed, and ſublimed into volatile falts i alealine fal: 
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"of fuch terms as are uſed in Chemiſtry, 


* e. IDS, are all thoſe things which taſte ſour, 

upon being reduced to a proper degree of 
enen as vinegar, juice of lemons, oil of vitriol, 
Sc. and which gfferveſce with chalk, and the 
falts of vegetables prepared by incineration ; and 
with ſuch like ſubſtances form a neutral ſalt. They 


are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed from alcalies, by turning 


ſyrup of violets red.” 
Alcohol, is an impalpable powder. Very high 


| reftified ſpirit of wine is alſo called alcohol. 


= kali, is any ſubſtance, which being mixed 
with-an acid, an ebullition and efferveſcence enſue 
thereon, and which afterwards forms a neutral ſalt. 
They arc likewiſe een from acids by turn- 


ing ſyrup of violets green.“ 


Amalguma, is a mixture of mercury with gold, 
Nilver, lead or tin, which is to be done thus. 
Fist, melt the gold, filver or lead, Ec. fo 
chat it may but juſt flow: then heat the mercury 
till it begins to fume; and by little and little pour 
the mercury to the melted metal, and ſtir them a- 


bout with a warm iron rod, till they are incorpo- 


| nated. 


K & * 


are parable. In the fifth degree, all the metals and the fixed 
ſalts melt; and moſt bodies vitrify or become volatile: this is 
the moſt extreme degree of heat in the chemical furnaces. The 
fixth degree of fire is that collected in the focus of a large burn- 
1 which ſcarce any ſubſtance is able to withſtand. 
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rated. If you would make the amalgama ſo hard 
| as to beat into a powder, you muſt take three parts 
of the hard metal to one of mercury: if you would 
have it ſo ſoft as to ſpread, you mult: take two or 
three __ ee dee ory e _ 

metal 5. r E wort « Ee 

” 8 maria, (or e eee is a 
veſſel of water ſet over the fire, in which another veſ- 

ſel, oonta ning the matter to be acted on, ĩs placed. 
. & 'Balneum arene. In this, fand i iS "Ons uſe of 
inſtead of water ®.” | 
* 1 cu 


13 WE of; the tl . iron, may 8 witk - 
out heat, provided they are previouſly reduced either into thin 
leaves or ſubtile filings, &c. by grinding the powder or leaf with 
a ſuitable quantity of mercury, 

* Baths of dry ſubſtances are far lefs convenient, in moſt caſes, | 
than thdſe of liquid: for through the firſt the fire acts unequally, . 
being hotter at the bottom than the top: hence various accidents 
ariſe, as empyreuma, boiling over of the matter, c. hence al- 
ſo ariſes great diflimilitude in the effects of the ſame proceſſes. 
The water-bath, therefore, where its heat is ſufficient, ſhould 
always be choſe : but as this goes but a little way, water being 
impatient of any great degree of heat, a bath compoſed of mer= 
cury will excellently ſupply its place, be far leſs troubleſome, 
and not ſo expenſive as at firſt it may be thought. If an iron 
pot be hung on its rim in another a very ſmall matter bigger (ſo 
that their ſides do not touch) and faſtened to it ; a few pounds of 
quickſilver will fill up the ſpace between them to about three fourths 
of the height of the ſides, which will be ſufficient, and allow 
room enough for the expanſion of the mercury. For curious 
experiments, ſuch an apparatus is very convenient. The heat 
may be eaſily regulated, and equally applied; and as there is no 
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eee eee is that part of the matter 
| which remains after che proceſk'is over, ud fp. 
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cler cats: PR ee 3 nl. 
Tus iron may be made into ſteel, by cementing 
ede : impure gold may be made 
ger hy ſtratifying plates of it with a paſte called 
iS 6h royal cement: this is compoſed. of one part 
85 al armoniac, two parts of common falt, and 
one part tobacco · pipe clay, or tobacco - pipes beaten 
10 power) *moiſtened Sqn a ſufficient 95 df 
urine. 22 2% Boos" *2 We 21 * 1 
rem r i given 0 c. + Nd 
_ a +double...veſſe),. or circulating Slab, . 
cnuling them to aſeend and deſcend. 
Jo caagulate, is by evaporating 3 or mix- 
N fluids of different, 9 to — a more {0- 
"v8, mas . * 1 
10 cabphate, is is 29 return the. lar bich has 
bow ed e he I TowAning in the 
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need of any medium beit the retort, bolthead, "EVP in- 
rom ent, * Ind the inner pot, "except 13 A Mile fine ſand to "reſt its 
Ee bottom on; the matter may be viewed 3 at aby time of the pro- 
{ NEE Y ceſs e and'i in eue the glaſs ſhould break 7 its contents will not be 
Wen: 25 boſt, and id mam eaſes not "injured; The glaſs lik ewiſe may be 
2 o - rerfovedoutefthentior of the heat at any time, which "is im- 
Do 1  Fre&icabls Where ſand or iron filings are 98 uſe: of; without 
e the Lv. 2 We e 
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veſſel after che-dſtlltion, and to repeat this c ope- 


ration afreſh.” eq tn Wee x 16 menial. 


To congbal, is 10 let a metal, wax or fat, which 
is melted fix” or cool, Waben taken from the 


as * * nary; 2 * x 5. Ss + 3 p 3 3 $3 2344 127 * . of 


: fire. 3 


22 „ Crocus, a name given to certain chetiical pow- 
ders, which in "their" colour: ne n | 


Lafon.“ EN - 


50 — is the openition whereb} fie 


1 in ert. . into {wn of particular 
figures. 
To melt per deliquium is to Aiffutve ſolid bodies, 
by expoſing them to the moiſture of the air; which 
qu. as fixed alcaline ſalts, readily attra&t.% 
Detonation | is a noiſe which is made when the ſul- 
Fr parts of any mixture ruſſi forth with 
impetuoſity. It is alſo called fulmination. 


Io gef, is to put ſome matter into: a 4 | 


@ infuſe | ente heat. + $5128 

' *Diftillation per aſcenſum is when the fire is 0 5 be 
made under that which is to be diſtilled, * 
; Diſtillation per deſcenſum is when the matter 
which is to be diſtilled is placed under the fire, by 
which the 3 ee are PICs and rr down- 
wards. 

' Diſſolution is the reduction of any hard ve into 
a liquor, by the help of a proper menſtruum. 

To edulcorate, is to ſwecten or make inſipid any 
matter which is impregnated "ow _ by waſhing 


Y with pure water, 
: A 
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Efferveſeence i is the ebullition of liquor, or of two 


Haven of a contrary nature put together, which 
cauſe ebullitions without ſeparating the parts. 
Enppreuma is the taſte or ſmell-of any matter 
when burnt; or ſtrictly, the burning or ſcorching.” 


* Feints are a diſagreeable liquor which ariſes at 


the end of the diſtillation of inflammable ſpirits.” 


Fermentation is an ebullition raiſed by ſpirits which 
endeayour to ſeparate themſelves from the body, but 
meeting with earthy parts which oppoſe their paſ- 
ſage, they ſwell and rarify the liquor, till they find 
their way out. In this ſeparation of parts, the ſpi- 
Tits divide in ſuch a manner, as to make the matter 
of another nature than it was before i. 

Filtration is the purification of a liquor by pal. 
ſing it through a ſort of paper, made for this pur- 
poſe*, ſupported by a funnel or a piece of canvas 

i Fermentation is that inteſtine motion in bodies, by which a 
change in their compoſition-enſues. There are ſeveral ſorts of 
fermentation, 1. Vinous fermentation is that motion in the 
parts of vegetable juices, &c. which produces an inflammable 
ſpirit. * 2. Acetous fermentation is a higher degree of this mo- 
tion, which combines the parts of vegetables, ſo as to appear 
upon diſtillation of an acid nature. 3. Putrefactive fermentation 
is ſtill a higher degree of motion either in vegetable or animal 
ſubſtances, which attenuates and combines their parts, ſo as, up- 
on ene with a ſoft fire, to produce a volatile alcaline ſalt. 


* There are ſeveral ſorts of paper employed for this purpoſe. 
Some uſe coloured papers, which are in many caſes extremely 


improper, as they are apt to tinge the liquor which paſſes through 


them. The beſt filtering paper, is of a ſpongy and rare texture, 


which does not eaſily break when wetted ; ſuch is the grey pa- 
per which covers the pill boxes, as they come from abroad. 
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fixed in a frame. When the funnel is uſed, it is 
convenient to put ſome ſmall ſtraws or ſticks between 


the paper and its fides, to prevent the weight of the 


liquor from preſſing the paper ſo cloſe to it, as not 


to allow room for the liquor to tranſude. In ſome 
caſes, the chemiſts employ a funnel made of wire 
for this purpoſe. * 


Fumigation is the mY one thing receive the 


fame of another, 

Granulation is the reduction of a melted metal 
into grains, by pouring it through a birch-broom, or 
an iron-cullender, into cold water. 

To levigate is to grind any matter into an im- 
palpable powder upon a flat piece of marble. 

« Magiſtery is a name given to certain white and 


light precipitates 3 and by it is uſually underſtood a a 


very ſubtile ſeparation.” 

Menſtruum is any liquor capable of diſſolving me- 
tals, minerals, gums, or any other ſubſtance l. 
 Mortification is the change of the outward form 
of a mixture, as mercury, &c. Spirits alſo, being 
mixed with other things which deprive them of 
their ſtrength, are ſaid to be mortified, | 

* Neutral ſalts are a fort of intermediate falts be- 
tween acid and alcali, and though compoſed of both, 


yet upon trial, exhibiting the marks of neither the 


one, nor the ether. ” 
7 Oil. 


1 Tt is called menſtruum from the time which the ſolution of 
a body was ſuppoſed to take, forty Any or a 8 
month. 
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& Oil. The chemilts, apply this name to many 
a which have not the characteriſtic of oil, in- 
flammability ; % ſuch as the oil of tartar per deliquium, 
which 1: 1s only A fixed. falt, diſſolved by the moiſture 
of, the air into a liquid, reſembling oil in its 
conſiſtence only; and ſuch is the oil of antimony, 
Which is nothing elſe but a mixture of che acid of 
tea ſalt with the reguline parts of antimony, So like- 
ond the vitriolic acid, when highly dephlegmated, 
as, called, ; $ojeh, with. che cet e. 
oil.“ Me A 3 att 
5 5 is 1 to be e 3 any 
matter diſſolyed falls to the bottom of the Felicl, 
when ſomething, is put into the diſdlurion which |! is 
more agtecable to the menſtruum w. 
20 project is to put into a hot crucible, by little 
and little, any matter. The powder with which 
the alchemiſts are ſaid to tranſmute the coarſer me- 


tals | into the er d. Is called. the 2 bas of projec- 


tion.“ 


| . is $5 corr ans af; any _—_ bo- 
fy, whether by the air or other mixtures, and which 
always emits a ſmell different from the. n W 
it was corrupted. 3 
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3 This definition is too limited: for when any a falpend 
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Fer edn = fluid for ſome time, at length ſubſides by its own gravity, 
it is ſaid to precipitate. The chemiſts likewiſe apply this term 


- 20 ſeveral ſubſtances, which from being volatile, are fomewhat 


* r TY additions. Thus 5 which _ 
for 
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4h «, Quartation is the ſeparation of gold from lu 


by aqua fortis. It is called quartation, becauſe if 
there is more than one fourth part of gold in the 
maſs, the menſtruum will Not be: able to a0 upon 
Go Hier d 4 5 * * 

e 250 is to | diftil ſoiritsa frabnd: time, in . . 
ee e them ſuch heterogeneous matters 
as have riſen with them in their firſt diſtillation. 

6 Regulus, in the common accep: ation of the word, 


8 i an impure metallic ſubſtance, Which falls to the 


bottom of ilie crucible inche melting of « ores, or im- 


perfect metals. Thus When cbarſe gold, melted 


with antimony, ſeparates from its allay, and ſinks 


deo the bottom of the cone, it is called regulus, as 
being not yet perfectly Purified; ; but when, by be- 
ing fuſed with nitre, it ſubſides from tlie ſcoria 


quite fine, it is no longer called Tant but pure 


3 5 ave 120 5:47 bo” les” 


Neverberation is the return of the flame from the 
vpe che fürnace upon the matter to be reverberated. 
810 Revivification is the reſtoration: of a body to its 
pci ſtate; after it has been altered by ſome opera- 

| This cinnabar, and other preparations of 
wa, are revivified into fluid imercury.”* 


Scoria is the droſſy ſubſtance which ſwims' upon 7: 
thi ſurface of all metals, when expoſed to the imme 
diate action of the _ hob and oy perhaps, 
a \ | 1 i 


De a 32 2 * 10 8 


for ſome time, turns into a powder of fo 6xed a nature as to teſiſt 
a. conſiderable degree of fire, is called mercurius prreipitatus | 
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T4 A CoupLETE Course 
excepted. The vitreous ſubſtance, which flows up- 
on the ſurface of melted metals in running down 
their ores, is alſo called ſcoria or ſlag: fo likewiſe is 
that compound matter which ariſes upon metallic 
ſubſtances in fuſion, when they have been mingled 
with faline or other fluxes. And [ſometimes the 
ſcales which fly off in 1 the forging of _ are 
called ſcariæ. 

o ftratify is to lay two different things;: bed upon 
bed, or lay upon lay, one over another. 

Sublimation is the elevation of any volatile matters 
into the upper part of ſuch * as contain them, 
by heat of fire. 

FSulpbhur, e ene is 5 Aurcuy 
inflammable part of bodies; though the alche- 
miſts have their incombuſtible ſulphur ; by which 
they ſeem to mean a certain conſtituent part of me- 


= tals, to which their colour, ductility! * 7 


are Owing,” 
The principles of W in the mines ( not to 


fay any thing of the univerſal firſt matter of things, 
not ſpecificate) are quickſilver and ſulphur 3 out of 
theſe two are all generated. All mercurial minerals, 
of which there are divers ſpecies, by the endeavours 
of nature, tend to the perfection of gold; but by 
different accidents are hindered, or at Jeaſt retarded, 
in their attaining to the intended perfection: for ac» 
cording to the purity, or impurity, of theſe two, 
are different metals produced. 
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DH ABT, 
hes... Gold. ru 


ry 3; 


ol D. te pureſt of all wels, is by nature 
generated of a moſt pure fixed mercury, and 


fy - 
* 


Aimee ebend kes elpbur, Na dh wars 


redneſs; which tingeth the mercury. That it is 
moſtly mercurial, appears from its eaſy conjunction 
with, and reception of, pure mercury ; that this mer- 


cury is fixed; is clear from all the operations upon 


it by fire: that the ſulphur of it is tinging, is ma- 
nifeſt by this, that joined rightly with pure mercury, 
it transforms, ebene colour into a n 2 
tel, 1 ms ot 

It is a moſt; noble ſubject fo mies in 0 


hands of an expert artiſt: nge io ae 8 
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5 Gala is the moſt heavy, ductile, fixed in the fire, and con- 
 ſequently the moſſ gerſoct of all other metals. Its weight is to 


that of water, as 19,640 to 1,000, and to that of tin, the lighteſt 


dF all the metals, as 1, 640 to 5, 120% As ſoon as it grows 


white in the ſire, it: melts. It is diſſolvable by aqua-zegis alone, 


yithout heat, 7 the fre, it readily mingles with all the metals ; 
but is eaſily "ſeparable | from them, without loſs. Melted with a 
mixture of fixed alcaline (alt and ſulphur, it becomes ſoluble in 
water. When 8 Pure, it is extremely ſoft a flexible, and 
yields little or no ſound upon being, ſtruck. leis geither hurt by 
lead, 'nor antimony”: in this circumſtance it differs from filver 
and all the other metals; the firſt is EW "a by war ail] 


and the others by lead. 


. "Puri: | 


aid. It readily amalgamates with mercury, 
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4 Comet BE ! 
Fulle of Gold Th 


TD v. * one ounce. of gold into a crucible ; when 
it is red-hot, add to it of regulus of antimony 
N ee let them melt together in à ftrong 
EY © Hee, til nttle ſparkles fly. about in the erucible; then 

.eaſtiour* the golden regulus into a little cone, or let 


8 ones 


an in the crucible ill it is old 4-ten beat ef 


I, the Teoria, and put the regulus into à erucible, and 
- "Fit again in the furnace to melt. When it is in 
« fofion; caſt upon it two drams of ſalt · petre o, and a 


1 
8 quarter of an hour aſter that, ae n more 


of file petre; and ſo do che third time, till xkeping 
Sh it melting, till you perceive: it emits no ſumes; 


then pour it into an ingot, and beat the ſcoria off 


= | from the geld. an pertsckiy Rue, e 


i * $) wa, * ASH 7 2 


N any operation. 330 17775 
eee other purifications of gold, viz. by 


"the Gupel, mentation, Sc. but this is the beſt, 
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W N 
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2 ; 1: r e £6. 
3 AK E of fine gold half an ounce, beat it into 
I chin plates, heat them red-hot in a crucible, 
1 put to tliem of clean mercury (firſt made hot in 2 
5 crueltle) ty 6'oynces, and ftir them e 
= „„ e as |; i wut oF 75 0 568 WES 0 "With 
ö Y LRN * EL... ©; 3 . =— 
25 8 er 4 are ys be orojefied © on metals in fulion, they, 
We be y dried and made very hot, otherwiſe, great 
£2 danger will enſue ; at leaſt ſame of the meal will be thrown orer 
© EH _ the ſides of the crocible, | If oy ane fe 
8 8 
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with a hot iron-rod till they grow cool; then waſh | 


the mixture in a ſtone-mortar, with clean falt and 


warm water, till the amalgama will emit no black- 


neſs; this done, it is pure: if it be too ſoft for your 
purpoſe, you may ſqueeze ſome mercury Mp * 
through a diaper- cloth. 

If you would reduce the gold into an We 
powder, put the amalgama into an unglazed diſh or 
porringer, place it over a gentle fire, and the mer- 
cury will aſcend in a fume, and leave the 1 in an 


| pens an 210 1 3 5 
| Aurum Falminans. 
pi _ quantity of gold you pleaſe, in 


thin plates, file-duſt, or ſmall granules, put 
it in a parting glaſs, or any other convenient one; 


pour upon it, by a little at a time, four times its 


quan- 


0 The 255 uſually put about a dram of gold to ſomewhat 
| more than an ounce of quickſilver: this mixture they ſpread all 
over the ſurface of the metal to be gilt, and then expoſe it to the 
fire, which evaporates the mercury, and leaves the gold in fo 


We fine a powder, as to adhere cloſely to the ſurface of the metal, i 

into which it finks by a ſubſequent ignition; this the artiſts call 
water-gilding, from the fluidity which gold affumes with the _ 
mercury. This property of mercury to readily unite with gold 


| and filver, refuſing, at the fame time, to mix with ſand, dirt, 
Ce. fits it for extracting theſe metals, when they have been na- 
tarally or accidentally mixed with ſuch ſubſtances. Thus gold 


and ſilver are obtained from the ſweepings of gold-ſmiths work- 


Mops: and thus, in Peru, they ſeparate the filver from ſuch ſtony 
matters as it is ſy found with. 


I ne ne oenonys— : 
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quantity of aqua regis, or ſpirit of nitre bezoardic: 
place the glaſs on warm ſand, and let it there con- 
tinue till all the gold is diſſolved a; then put the 
diſſolution into five or ſix times its weight of clean 
water; mix them well by ſhaking ; then drop to 
the ſolution, oil of tartar per deliquium, or ſpirit of 
ſal armoniac, made with ſalt of tartar, or pot- aſhes, 
till the ebullition is over; let it ſtand ten or 
twelve hours, for the gold to precipitate, and then 
pour off the water by gentle inclination : wafh the 
golden calx with ſeveral clean waters, till it is in- 
ſipid: dry in a gentle heat, between clean paper, 
and keep for uſe. 
Irs operation is PRE 12 aoſe from five 
to twenty-five grains, given in peſtilential fevers, 
and fmall-pox, with good ſucceſs 3 and it is often 
given to thoſe who have too much mercury in 
them. ä 
Bz en in n of i it, leſt it t explode”. : 


* 


If the menſtruum ſhould entirely take up all the gold, a few 
grains more ſhould be added gradually, till ſome of them remain 
undiſſolved at the bottom of the veſſel. 

5 5 1 A blow, or violent trituration, will occaſion the ſame phæto⸗ 
menon z the utmoſt cireumſpection is therefore neceſſary. If too 

much fixed alkaline ſalt be uſed in the precipitation of this calx, 
or if it be too much waſhed, its fa!minating quality will be greatly 

impaired, if not deſtroyed. This may be remedied by digeſting 

it for ſome time in ſpirit of ſal armoniac prepared with a fixed 
Alkaline ſalt, The calx may be reduced into gold again, by 
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Aurum potabi le, as I prepared it fer the chief 


' pbyfictan of a great prince, 1692. 


1 Diſſolved four ounces of gold (purified as be- 
| fore) in one pound of bezoartic ſpirit of nitre, 
and drew the ſpirit from the gold 1 in a heat of ſand, 
returned the fame ſpirit upon the gold, and diſtilled 
it off again. I made the ſecond cohobation with 
che fame ſpirit, as alſo the third, fourth, and fifth 
8 cohobation, with one pound of new ſpirit of nitre 
bezoartic, and likewiſe the ſixth, ſeventh, and 


eighth cohobation, with one pound 1 more of new 


bezoartic ſpirit of nitre. 


Whilſt I was doing this, I made an oil of chalk 


thus : I took half a pound of clean chalk, ſcraped 
it, and dried it before the fire in an earthen-diſn; 


W then put it into a cucurbit, and poured upon it, by 


title and little, one pound and a half of ſpirit of ni- | 


tre, which diſſolved the greater part of the chalk. 
I filtred the diſſolution, put it into a retort, and di- 
ſtilled it in ſand; that which diſtilled from it, came 
off almoſt inſipid. I diſſolved that which remained 
in the retort, in part of the phlegm which I drew 


off from it; it left new feces: I filtered the difſo- 
| lution again, and exſiccated, as before. J put it a- 


C2 1 gain 


grinding it cardfully with double its weight of Saber of brim- 
Kone, then gently calcining it, and afterwards running it down 


in a crucible with borax. Lemery ſays, that one dram of gold 


Will yield four ſcruples of this preparation, 
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gain in the phlegm which came off; it then totally 
diffolved without any feces : I exſiccated it again, 
and mixed of it and the aforeſaid calx of gold, ana, 
and ground them extremely well together in a clean 
marble mortar, with a glaſs-peſtle. 
I then divided the whole matter into equal parts, 
and with one part I ground double its weight of 
purified falt-petre, and with the other part treble its 
weight of ſal armoniac ſublimed twice, and its 
weight of ſtellate regulus martis, in ſubtile powder: 
each parcel being well mixed by a long trituration, 
I put this mixture in a retort, placed it in a ſand 
furnace, made a gradual fire under it for cight hours, 
and kept it two hours longer in the moſt extreme 
degree of fire; the ſal armoniac roſe into the neck 
of the retort, ſo much impregnated with the ſul- 
phur of gold, that it was as red as blood. 
The other mixture of golden calx and nitre, I 
put into a red-hot crucible, by a quarter of a ſpoon- 
ful at a time, ceaſing one minute between each pro- 
jection; when all was in, I gave it a ſtrong melting 
fire for three hours, and before it was cold, made it 
into powder, in a clean, warm iron-mortar, and 
put it preſently into a clean cucurbit, and put ſo 
much highly rectified tartarized ſpirit of wine 
upon it, as to appear four fingers above the mixture; 
then inverted another glaſs into the mouth of the 
cucurbit, to make a circulating veſſel, and let it 
' ſtand in a ſimmering heat for twenty-four hours, in 
f e FF 
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which time the ſpirit of wine was well tinged : I 
decanted it, and put on more ſpirit of wine, and let 
it ſtand twenty-four hours in the ſame manner 
as before, and did ſo the third time, but then it took 
but little tincture. 

I ordered the ſublimed and impregnated ſal ar- 
moniac, with the ſpirit of wine, as I did the other; 
I put the tinctures of each parcel apart into cucur- 
bits, adapted heads and receivers to them, and in a 
gentle heat drew off the ſpirit of wine, not leaving 
above eight ounces in each glaſs: both the tinctures 
were deeply tinged; of which J gave a part to the 
gentleman that employed me, who ſeemed to re- 
ceiye them with great ſatisfact ion, and gratifted me 
generouſly. | 
Tux operation of both the actes is diapho- 
retic, and they are eſteemed great cordials. Their 
doſe is from five to twenty-five or thirty drops, in 
a glaſs of Sparfſh or French wine, or any other 
vehicle, even to water. They are good in cachexies, 
conſumptions, all ſorts of fevers, and to ſuch whoſe 


bodies have been over-charged with mercurials. 


Tus ſeveral cohobations are to ſubtilize the 
gold; the calcined and purified chalk is fubti- 
lized ſufficiently to mix with the minute particles of 
gold, the better to make it give forth its ſulphur 
to the menſtruum. In its fuſion with the ſalt · petre, 
it emits its ſulphur into the nitre, the moſt groſs 
part falling to the bottom in a regulus. Its being 
Projected into the crucible in fo little a quantity at a 
| C 3 time 
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time, and ſo leiſurely, is to prevent its boiling over; 
which it would do by too haſty projections. Its 
being mixed with clean fal armoniac, is to cauſe 

its pure ſulphur to ſublime z it being the nature of 
ſal armoniac, to carry up metallic fulphurs. The 
tinctures are taken each by themſelves, that the 
phyſician may uſe them alone, or mixed, as he 
pleaſes. When we reduced the gold, we had three 
ounces, three drams, two ſcruples, and five grains, 
of a little paler colour than it was at our firſt diſſo- 
Intion of it“. 
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CHAP. 


s Theſe 8 are real ſolutions of gold in aqua regia, di- 
Juted with ſpirit of wine : for it by no means appears probable, 
that the gold was divided into its conſtituent parts, or that its 
fulphur (as here ſuppoſed) was extracted by the menſtruum. For, 
althoggh it ſhould be admitted, that the gold which was not 
taken up in the tinctures, appeared, upon being reduced, really of 
a little paler colour than it was before its diflolution ; yet it can- 
not be fairly inferred, that any of its colour was extracted; 

 Tince the gold, before the diſſolution, might only ſuperficially 
be of a higher colour, occaſioned by its tarniſhing, or by its be- 
ing heſghtened artificially,” as the uſual practice is: and, on the 
other hand, it is not improbable, that this paleneſs or whiteneſs 
might be owing, to the menſtruum, which being drawn from a 
Preparation of antimony, might have carried over with-it ſome 
of its reguline parts, and depoſited | them in the gold. As to the 
medicinal virtue of aurum potabile, it is greatly to be doubted 
whether, as commonly prepared, it is'not really injurious to the 
body rather than beneficial ; ſince moſt of theſe preparations 
abound with acrimonious ſalts, and fince it is not probable that 
the gold paſſes any farther than the prime viz. But, indeed, the 
notion upon which the virtue of gold, as a medicine is founded, 
4 4 y ; is 
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VER, or luna, is generated or Poadsed 92 na- 


. ture of pure mercury, and a pure, clean, and fix- 
| eld white ſulphur ʒ but comes not yet up to the puri- 
| W ty and fixation of gold, as is evident by its diminu- 
tion in the fire, as alſo of its ſulphur, Which is nei- 
ther fully fixed, nor incombuſtible : but though its 
ſulphur, compared with that of gold, cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to be fixed; yet with reſpect to 
other metals, it may be called fixed and incom- 
buſtible 5 


c. 4 Pre- 


is erroneous, and built upon wrong principles. If it was Poflible 
to give gold the fluidity and ſubtility which are found in mercury, 
without heat or addition, it might acquire ſome medicinal vir- 
tues ; though, even then, it would be difficult a priori to deter- 
mine of what kind; for mercury ſeems to act by * quality 
than its mere weight or ſubtility. | 
t Silver is the moſt ductile, malleable and fixed in the fire, of 
all bodies aſter gold. It melts in about the ſame degree of heat. 
It is ſoluble in aqua fortis ; but not in aqua regia. It is difh- 
culty ſoluble in either the pure vitriolic or marine acid, but may 
be artfully combined with each: the latter deſtroys its fixity in 
the fire, Its ſpecific gravity s leſs than that of lead, and is to 
gold as 11,091 to 19,640, to water as 11,091 to,1,000. 
It readily amalgamates with quickſilver; and in the fire mingles 
with all the metals : arſenic and antimony volatilize it ; from the 
reſt it is eaſily ſeparable. Heated red-hot, it immediately, if ſulphur... 
be thrown upon it, melts 3 and when cold, looks more like lead 


_ than filver.. It may be xeſtored to its priſtine form by the addi- 
tion of iron. : e 
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Preparations of SILVER. 
Purification by the cupel. 

8 ET a cupel, made of bone-aſhes, * upon a brick 
> of tile”, in a melting furnace; make a gradual 
fire to it, till the cupel is red-hot; and to every 
ounce of ſilver you deſign to purify, put four 
ounces of leadv. When it is melted, (or you may 
put them in together) put in your ſilver to the 


middle of the teſt, keeping ſtill a good fire about 


it (under a muffle) till you ſee the ſilver lie like a 
poliſhed lump in the middle of the teſt; then let 
it cool, and beat it from the teſt, and it is perfect, 
fine, and fit for any phyſical preparation. 
L Ab is made uſe of to ſeparate ſuch baſe me- 
REY as ſuperficially adhere to the ſilver; for being 
full of ſulphureous parts, it readily abſorbs. and 
ſucks up the baſe metals, which alſo abound with 
foul ſulphurs, and will not permit them to enter 


THE 

Buer baave direcis the filer to be cupelled wich ten times its 
weight of lead. This quantity, if the ſilver is coarſe, will more 
effeQually purify it than a leſſer, though ſo much is not always ne- 
ceſſary, for the quantity of the lead muſt be proportioned to the im- 
Purities of the filver. This proportion therefore of lead, if the 
Heri is pretty fine, occaſions an unneceſſary expence and trouble. 

Lead is called balneum ſolis & lunz, the bath in which 
gold and filver are waſhed from their accidental impurities. This 
metal readily unites itſelf to all the reſt, and vitrifying with 


each of them except gold and filver, reduces their parts to 


; ſuch a degree of tenuity, as readily to ſink into the pores of the 
containing veſſel, leaving the two purer — as it were, un- 
touched. | 
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„ teſt is made of bone: aſhes, becauſe theſe 


1 51 contain no fixed ſalt, and therefore are porous 
enough to ſuck in the lead, with the baſer metals, 
which adhered to the ſuperficies of the ſilver, . 


We diſſolution, and cryſtals of filver. 
T AKE of cupeil'd ſilver what quantity you 
pleaſe, put it into a parting glaſs, or cucur- 
bit; and pour to it four times its weight of good 
aqua fortis 7 : ſet them in ſand over a gentle fire, 


till 
x The teſt is ſometimes made of the aſhes of venerables, freed 
from their fixed ſalt by repeated affuſions of water, to prevent 
the teſt's readily vitrifying, which the ſalts diſpoſe it to; and 
which would greatly impede the operation. Calcined bones 
are generally held to be the moſt proper ſubſtance for this pur- 
poſe, and cupels or coppels, which are a leſſer kind of teſts, are 
uſually made of theſe. See the figure in plate I. 
If the aqua fortis is ſtrong, it will diſſolve more ſilver than 
is here directed: it is convenient therefore, in. order to ſave time 
and expences, to add n as much ſilver to the menſtruum 
as it will take up. 
If in the beginning of the difiolution, the aqua fortis 3 


milky, it is a ſign that there is either ſome of the vitriolic acid 


in it, or ſome common ſalt, from which it ſhould be ſeparated, 
to fit it for diſſolving filver ; this may be effected by the fol- 
| lowing method. Diſſolve ſome filver in a little aqua fortis ; 
; paſs the mixture through a double filtring paper placed in a fun- 
nel, by a little at a time, to prevent breaking it; the menſtruum 


will come through clear. Pour a little of this ſolution into the 
aqua fortis which is to be purified ; it will grow milky, and by | 


ſtanding depoſite a white ſediment, from which it is to be care- 
fully decanted : add to this a drop of the ſolution as before; 
if the aqua fortis grows turbid again, more of the ſolution is to 
be added, till ſuch time as the menſtruum remains perfectly clear 
bpon letting fall into it a drop of the ſolution ; it is then fit for uſe. 
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till the filver is diſſolved; then evaporate two 
thirds of the liquor, and ſet it in a n _ to 
ſhoot into cryſtals. 


Mak all the Aifblations of der, or any | 


other metal, or mineral, with aqua fortis, in a 


_ "chimney, to avoid the nitrous fumes, which are 


hurtful to the head . OG A. 
The infernal Stone, or Auer dacht. 


ARE of the cryſtals of ſilver one ounce, 

put them into a crucible which is- capable of 
containing five or fix times their quantity, by rea- 
ſon they are apt to boil and ſwell : you muſt give 
a very gentle heat till the ebullition is over; then 
increaſe the fire a little, till the filver ſinks, and 
flows like oil, and caſt it into a warm greaſed in- 


got mould: keep it in a box, with | fone cotton, 


en * 20s 


2 The vapours which exhale during the diffolution of metals 
in the various kinds of aquæ fortes, are not only extremely of- 
fenſive, but very prejudicial, which hinders any obſervation of 
the action of the menſtrua being made, and likewiſe renders 
this proceſs very incommodious to ſuch as have not the conve- 
niencies of chimnies, & c. Theſe may be prevented by pouring 
upon the ſurface of the liquor a little quantity of common oil, 
which hinders the diſſipation of the menſtruum, and increaſes 
its diſſolving power. The curious are obliged to Mr. Geoffroy 
for this diſcovery. . — Pacad. des ſciences pour Yann, 


1719. 


In caſe of want of a proper mould, one may be eaſily 
formed of tempered tobacco · pipe clay, not too moiſt, by making 


in a 7 of i it as many n as To have occaſion for, with 2 
. . ſmooth 
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CHEMISTRY, 27 
© The flver Pill ce 


Iffolve one ounce of refined filver in three 
i ounces of ſpirit of nitre, in a matraſs; diſtil 

off all the ſpirit of nitre to dryneſs ; then diflolve 
the matter remaining, in as much roſe-water as it 
requires; filter and evaporate again to dryneſs: 
then take two ounces of refined ſal prunellæ, and 
grind it well with the lunar calx, in a marble 
mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, and put to it again as 
much roſe- water as is fit to diſſolye it; filter and 
evaporate again to dryneſs. When it is cold, put 
it again into a marble mortar, and add two ounces 
of the fineſt wheat- flower; grind them well to- 
gether, with a ſufficient quantity of roſe · water, to 
make them into pills of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
pea: when the pills are formed, dry them be- 
tween two 26 vo oy them in a wooden * 
for . 

THEIR operation Is cathartic and 3 
They are given in all diſtempers of the head, and 
very ſucceſsfully in dropſies. Their doſe is from 
half a pill, to one 2355 and an half, or two - 


pills®, * 
Tus 


Coach conical tick firſt greaſed. Into theſe cavities the pre- 
paration may be ſafely poured, and, when it is * eaſily 
taken out by breaking the mould. 

An ounce of cupelled ſilver will yield an ounce and fire drams 
of the infernal ſtone, 

This pill, which is taken from Mr. Boyk, is a very uncer- 


tain medicine, and 8 the utmoſt care in its preparation, to 
* 
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TRE cryſtals, or vitriol of ſilver, receive theit 
cathartic quality from the purified ſal prunellz, 
with which-they are mixed ; for the ſharp points of 
the ſpirit of nitre which adheres to the lunar cryſtals, 
are blunted by the ſal prunell, which makes them 
ſlide through the bowels, which otherwiſe would 
corrode them, and be as fiery a cauſtic as the in- 
fernal ſtone. 


The precipitation and tinfure F Silber. 


Iſſolve one ounce of fine ſilver, in three 

"ounces of ſpirit of nitre, in a glaſs veſſel 
placed upon warm ſand : when it is diſſolved, put | 
it into ſixteen ounces of filtered brine. The ſil- 
ver will precipitate in a white powder; let it ſtand 
two hours to ſettle, then pour off the water by in- 
clination: waſh the lunar calx with warm fountain- 
water, till it is infipid 3 then dry it upon clean pa- 
per ©: when it is dry, put it into a matraſs, and 
| pour 


1 


prevent its too great corroſiveneſs. Boyle directs the ſolution of 
ſilver to be cryſtallized, and “s warily and ſlowly dried, without 
melting,” in order to evaporate as much of the acid as poſſible. 
Boerhaave ſays, that thus managed, theſe pills purge gently, 
without griping, and bring off a conſiderable quantity of water, 
almoſt without the patients perceiving it Uſed too freely, they 
are injurious to the ftomach ; which inconvenience may be re- 
medied by the rob or extract of juniper: berries. 

An ounce of ſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and preci- 
pitated with common ſalt, will yield one ounce and three drams 
of precipitate. If this precipitate be expoſed to a moderate 
heat, it readily melts ; and when poured out into a thin plate, 


4; tranſparent and flexible like horn, whence it has its 
name 


f CHEMISTRY. 29 
dur upon it twelve ounces of ſpirit of wine, to 
which put half an ounce of volatile ſalt of urine ; 
ſtop the matraſs with another glaſs, fitting its 
mouth; lute the joint with bladder dipt in the 
white of an egg, beaten well with a little water; 
then ſet it in a gentle heat twelve or fifteen days, 
ſhaking it about once in twenty-four hours; in 
which time it will have acquired a ſky- coloured 
tincture 4: when cold, unlute the glass, filter the 
tincture, and keep for uſe. 

Irs operation is diaphoretic and diuretic. It is 
given in apoplexies, epilepſies, palſies, and all 
diſtempers of the head. Its doſe is from five to 
twenty-five or thirty drops, in any proper ve- 
hicle. The calx remaining in the cucurbit, may be 
reduced into filver again, by mixing it with equal 
its weight of charcoal-duſt, and a fourth of its 
weight of borax, giving them a * fluxing fire 
in a crucible. 


2 - 


THE 


name Luna cornua. In no very great degree of fire, it be- 
comes totally volatile. This maſs appears, upon examination, 
to be compoſed of filver, and the acid of ſea ſalt : their ſepara- 
tion therefore is eaſily pointed out; to wit, by an alkaline ſalt, 
which eaſily imbibes the acid, letting the ſilver aſſume its origi- 
nal form when expoſed to the fire. 

4 This colour is owing to ſome ſmall PS. of copper re- 
maining in the ſilver, from which it is difficultly freed ; for the 
ſolution of pure filver is quite colourleſs. This preparation 
ſeems fitter for ſome external purpoſes, as dying the hair black, 
which it will excellently do without injuring it ſo much as the 
famed hair water, than for internal uſe. | 
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Tux precipitated ſilver cannot be totally ſepara. 
ted from the nitrous ſpirits by waſhing, therefore 
the tincture is not (as ſome fancy) the pure ſulphur 
of ſilver ſeparated from its. terreſtriqus and faline 
parts, by the ſpirit of wine and ſalt of urine ; but 
it is part of the lunar calx, diſſolved by the ſpirit 
of nitre, which ſticks to the particles of the calx, 
and fo communicates that ſky- colour to the men- 
ſtruum: for I have more than once obtained from 
this tincture malleable ſilver. _. | 

TRE diſſolution of ſilver is ſeveral ways preci- 
pitated, viz. by a lixivious, urinous, or common 
ſalt, and by plates of copper. And again, copper 
will be precipitated by iron; and that again by 
lapis calaminaris; and the lapis calaminaris will be 
precipitated by a lixivium of fixed nitre, or ſalt of 
tartar ; and that lixivium by . will yield 
common ſaltpetre again. | 
* 


Diana's, or the philofo pb cal Si koer-tree. 


Iſſolyve one ounce af fine ſilver, in three 
ounces of rectified ſpirit of nitre; pour the 

_ diſſolution. into a matraſs, in which there is a pint 
of clean fountain-water e, and two ounces of clean 
e crude 


„Jo make this experiment ſucceed the better, the water 

ould be diſlilled; for there is hardly any ſo pure as not to 
grow turbid upon pouring in the ſolution of filver. | 

In the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 

- for the years 1704, 1707, 1710, and 1731, is contained 2 

„„ | TR great 


„ 
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crude mercury; let the matraſs be no bigger than 
to contain this quantity; cover it looſely, to keep 
out. the duſt, and ſet it by in ſome place where it 

may not be moved for five or fix weeks; in which | 
time you will ſee a repreſentation of a tree ſpread- 
ing forth its branches, with little knobs at their 
ends reſembling fruit. 

ANOTHER curioſity of this nature may be per- 
formed, with a diſſolution of ſilver in ſpirit of 
nitre, and diſtilled vinegar ; but neither of them 
being of any other uſe than mere amuſements. this : 
will be ſufficient at this time. 

Tux philoſophical tree, is a cryſtallization of 
the diſſolved metals, which in five or fix weeks 
time will appear of different forms, according to 
the quantity of water, and capaciouſneſs of the 
veſſel which contains it; if there be too little 
water, it will be a confuſed lump of cryſtals; if 
too much, i _ fall into a precipitate. 


F 
4 $8 


T' N is a ſoft metal, of a ſhining blue cor, 


containing a mercury ſomething purer than 
be other RI Metals: it is more ſoft and volatile 

| than 
great variety of theſe experiments ; and many, ſuch phno- 
mena may be eaſily made to appear, by expoſing ſolutions of va- 
rious ſalts, or of metals in their appropriated menſtrua, contained 
in wide-mouthed glaſſes, to the action of the free air; for the 
fluid gradually exhaling in length of time, many picture ſque 


eryſtallizations will ariſe round the * of the veſſel, above the 
ſurface of the liquor, | 
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than c or ſteel, more fined than lead, and 
more aro than filver. All its preparations are 
accounted ſpecific for diſeaſes of the liver and ma- 
r * ORE 0! 


Peau F Tin. 


. pur what quantity of tin you pleaſe i into a 

little pan of iron; ſet it over the fire, and 
when it begins to melt, put to it ſome hog's-lard, 
wax, or honey; ſtir them about with a wooden or 
iron ſpatula, and then caſt them into hot water: 
repeat this two or three times, by which the tin 
will be cleanſed from ſome of its foul ſulphur, and 
made more bright and hard than it was before. 
It is poured into hot water, the better to ſeparate the 
fat from it, which you mix with it in its purifica- 


tion. 


f Tin is the lighteſt of all the metals (its ſpecific gravity being 
to that of gold, as 7,320 to 19,640, and to water, as 7,320 to 
1,000) but the heavieſt of all other known ſubſtances, It melts 
in the fire long before ignition; and is ſoon converted into ſco- 
riz, which appear upon the ſurface of the melted metal, like 
wood-aſhes : part of it evaporates into ſmoke. It eaſily amal. 
gamates with mercury ; is corroded by the vitriolic acid, imper- 
fectly diſſolved by the nitrous, but readily by the marine acid. 
It deflagrates with ſulphur, and then remains unmelted in a ſtrong 
fire. It mingles with gold, filver and. mercury, but renders 
them brittle ; which even the ſmalleſt quantity, or the very fume 
ol it, does in a very ſurprizing manner. It forms with iron 2 

brittle regulus readily obeying the magnet. It may be diſtin- 
guiſbed by the ear from all the other metals, making a | crackling 
noiſe in bending. | 
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| 7 reduce Tin into a Powder. 


| ELT half a pound in a crucibles, and pour 
M. it into a round wooden box h, cover it cloſe, 
and ſhake it about till it is cold; ſome part of it 
will be in a grey powder: that part which remains 
in ſolid metal, melt again, and put it in the box, 
ſhaking it as before. Repeat the ſame operation, 
till you have as much of the tin pulverized as "me 


deſire. | . 
„ Solution of Tin. 


PAKE fixteen ounces of ROW: aqua fortis, 
(ſee aqua fortis); diſſolve in it half an 
W ounce of purified ſal armoniac : let fall into this 


menſtruum, of pure granulated un, grain by grain, 
waiting till one is diſſolved before another is pu 

in, as much as it will take up. The liquor will 
W then appear of a 20 80 yellow ma without any 
; D b ſedi-' 


s An jron-ladle is more e and is metal ſhould be 
ſcummed clean before it is poured into the box. 

d It is convenient to rub the inſide of the box with chalk, 
which prevents the metal from adhering to the wood, and burn- 
ing it. The chalk + be ſeparated from the tin i waſhing, 6 

it with water. 

Tin may be broken to pieces by heating it ll it is ready to * 
welt, and then ſtriking it a blow with a hammer. By this me- | 

thod large blocks of pure tin are eaſily broke into pieces, and 3 

thus fitted for particular purpoſes. The purer ſort of tin is called 

grain tin, from the facility with which it breaks into long 
W ſhining pieces when treated after this manner. 


r 


n 
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ſediment. If the proceſs is hurried on, red vapours 
will ariſe in conſiderable quantity, and the tin be 
precipitated from the menſtruum. | 

T Is preparation dropt into a ſolution of gold 
diluted with a large quantity of pure water, throws 
down a precipitate of a purple colour, a little 
of which being melted with a conſiderable 
quantity of white glaſs, turns it of a tranſparent and 
beautiful red, reſembling that of rubies. 

+ + Tais is the beſt method of diffolving tin for the 
uſe of the ſcarlet-dyers ; and to the neglect of duly 
attending to the circumſtances here mentioned, are 
owing the frequent miſcarriages mph of in 
this branch of the dying buſineſs.” 
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Mun what quantity of tin you pleaſe i in 2 

crucible; put the ſame quantity of mercury 
into another cruciblei; let the mercury ſtand in 
the fire till it begins to crackle and fume ; then 
pour it out to the melted tin, and ſtir them about 
with a ſmall iron-rod till they are cold. If you 
would have the amalgama fo hard as to beat into 
powder, one part of mercury will be enough for 

wo parts of tin; but if you would have it ſoft, you 
may put two parts of mercury to one part of tin. 
Tux amalgama of tin and mercury ought to be 
waſhed in ſeveral waters warmed, to take * its 
blackneſs. 


Two iron-ladles are more convenient than erucibles. 
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Chleination of Na 


NUT what quantity you pleaſe of tin into an 
P. iron dripping- pan, place it in a reverberating 


oven, and make ſuch a fire, as to keep it melting 
| red-hot, every now and then ſtirring of it with an 
iron ſpatula, full of holes, the better co break the 
tin, and forward its calcination : this you may con- 
tinue till you have a bun quantity for your 


W uſe*. 


hs CD OD US }29 ms 
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AK E what quantity you pleaſe of the afore- 
faid calcined tin, and reverberate it yet two 
or three hours longer, ſtirring it all the time, till it 
becomes more white than it was in the firſt calci- 
nation: then put it into a pewter or glaſs veſſel, 
and to each pound of the calx of tin, put ten pound 
of diſtilled vinegar 3 let them ſtand (now and then 
ſtirring them about) in a ſmall heat of ſand, till the 
vinegar has acquired a ſweet taſte ; then decant and 
filter the liquor, and ſet it to evaporate in a pew- 
ter-baſon, and when you ſee a film appear upon 
the ſurface of the liquor, pour it into a glaſs funnel 

(che hole of it being ſtopped with a cork) and ſet 
it in a cool place to ſhoot into ſalt: you may eva- 

D 2 | porate 
& Tin, during its calcination, emits a conſiderable quantity of 
fumes, yet upon weighing the calx, it is found to have gained 


about a ſixteenth part in weight, more or leſs as it is differently 
calcined, 


„ „ 
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porate and cryſtallize the remaining liquor after 
the ſame manner. | 
Ix you deſign to make alt of the calcined tin, 
you muſt put it into an iron flat pan, and reverbe- 
rate it two or three hours longer, till it inclines to a 
whitiſh grey colour. 


Sublimation of Tin. 


M IX one part of tin with two parts of clean 
1 ſal armoniac ; both being made into fine 
powder, and well mixed, put them into an earthen- 
cucurbit, which will endure the fire; but above 
two thirds muſt remain empty: place it upon an 
iron bar, in an open furnace, which muſt be ſet 
nine or ten inches above the grate ; and a third 
part of the cucurbit remain aboye the top of the 
furnace. Incloſe the lower part of the cucurbit 
with tiles and lute ; leaving three or four regiſters 


at an equal diſtance one from another, to give zir 
to the fire; then fit to the mouth of the cucurbit, 
two or three * and a blind head; lute them, 
and 
; yo FR | 
| Several of the chemiſts have been of opinion, that the 
making a ſalt of tin, with diſtilled vinegar, is impracticable. 
But, if the tin be ſpread thinly over the bottom of the veſſel, 
the calcination performed in a very gentle heat, and continued 
for three or four days, ſtirring it frequently, and the air paſs 
Freely over its ſurface ; great part of the calx will readily diſſolve 
by digeſtion in ſtrong diſtilled vinegar z ſo as, upon evaporation 
to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, to afford elegant cryſtals ; eſpec- 
ally if about one twentieth part of ſpirit of wine be added to the 
iuſpiſſated Tolution, before it is ſet to — ä 


* 
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and kindle the fire, and encreaſe it gradually, till 
the lower part of the pot is red-hot; in which 
ſtate keep it, till you perceive the aludels and head 
cool; then unlute the aludels carefully, without 
ſhaking, and wipe off the ſublimate which adheres 
to them, and alſo ur which ſticks to che upper 


part of the cucurbit. 
You ought to take care that the ſal armoniac be 


clean, | otherwiſe ſome particles of dirt which have 
accidentally adhered to the ſal armoniac may dif- 
colqur the flowers. | 


The Mags ifery of Tin. 


Ifiolve the aforeſaid ſublimate in clean warm 
vater; filter the diſſolution, and precipitate 
it with ſpirit of ſal armoniac, or oil of tartar per 
deliquium. The precipitate will be very white; 
which muſt be waſhed with ſeveral waters, till the 
calx is inſipid; then dry it gently | between en 
and put it up for uſe. 

Ir is a good ſucus, and uſed in pomatums, or 
waſhes. 
| In the precipitation of this magiſtery, you may 

uſe ſpirit of ſal armoniac, or oil of tartar per deli- 
quium, indifferently; for they both being alkalies, 
weaken the acid ſpirit in the ſublimate, ſo that it 
lets fall the tin which was diſſolved by it. 

Tux Rx is alſo a magiſtery of tin, made by diſ- 
ſoving it in aqua regis; pour four ounces of the 
diſſolution into half a pound of clean water, it will 
. turn white : let it be in a Veſſel which 
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will contain three or four pints; then put to. it gra- 
dually ſo much ſpirit. of ſal armoniac, till the ebulli- 

tion ceaſes; a white curdy matter will precipitate; 
waſh that precipitate with clean water till all its 

acrimony is quite gone, and dry it gently. This 
magiſtery will more readily diſſolve in diſtilled vi. 
l negar, and make a better ſalt Fo tin than 1 calx 
1 made by calcination. © 
Tux aqua regis is made of hand parts of Sit ol 
nitre, and one part of ſublimed ſal armoniac. 


Flowers Es. | 


AK E one part of the powder of tin, and two 
parts of ſalt· petre; mix them very well; then 
have ready an unglazed cucurbit, with a hole in its 
middle, by which the mixture muſt be projected: 
let the furnace be of a fit proportion, ſo that there [ 
may be two inches clear between the pot and ſides Ml 
of the furnace: place it upon an iron bar, ſix o 
ſeven inches diſtant from the grate; fit it in wih 
tiles and lute, as you did in the ſublimation; have 
alſo a ſtopple fitted to the hole in the middle of the 
pot. When the pot is fitted into the furnace, fit to 
it (and lute the joints well) three or four aludels, 
and to the uppermoſt, a head with a beak, to 
which a receiver muſt be fitted: kindle the fire, 
and when the bottom of the pot is red-hot, caſt a- 
bout half an ounce of the mixture into the hole, 


which n, muſt be ſtopped; a detonation will 
follow: 


B 
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follow : when it is over, project another half 
ounce, and fo continue (ſtill keeping up the fire 
till all the mixture is in; then let all cool, and un- 
lute the veſſels carefully, and wipe off the flowers 
upon clean paper; put them in a clean veſſel, 
and waſh them with fountain- water till they are 
taſteleſs dry them gently between paper : when 
dry, put them up in a vial for uſe. They 


are very white, and —_ for the ſame uſe with 


the former. 

In the receiver you will find a nitrous R BER and 
in the bottom of the pot you will have a hard 
lump, which is the groſſer part of the tin, and 
fixed nitre. By boiling or ſteeping of it in 
warm water, you will have the water impregnated 


with the falt-petre®; which you may evaporate to . 
& dryneſs, or cauſe it to diſſolve per deliquium. 


Tux jovial calx being waſhed ſweet and dried, 


. ſerves to be uſed in deſiccative ungents. 


SOME there are who pretend to order the flow- 
ers, and fixed powder of tin, ſo as to whiten cop» 
Per. | | | 
In the ſublimation of theſe flowers, I have ſome- 
times uſed one part and a half of falt-petre to one 
part of tin, and ſometimes three parts of nitre to 
one part of tin; but I find by experience two parts 
of nitre, to one part of tin tobe the beſt proportion; 
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and ſtopped cloſe, and another put in its room. 
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for if there be too much nitre, there wants ſulphur to 
give flagration to raiſe the flowers; and if there be too 


little nitre, there will not be of the nitrous ſpirit 
ſufficient to raiſe them. Alſo note, that where this 


poder of tin is to be uſed, it is indifferent whe. 
ther it be that made by ſhaking in a box, or a hard 


amalgamation. beaten to Pt; or fine . of 


tin. 


E Gummy 3 Oil of t tin, 


ARE one part of powder of tin, and three 
parts of mercury ſublimate; mix them quickly 


and put them in a retort; place it in ſand, and lute 
a large receiver to itz give it a gentle fire, which 
will bring over a ſmoaking ſpirit a: when thoſe 


fumes decreaſe, augment the fire a little, and a but- 
ter or gum will aſcend into the neck of the retort; 
. 5 > of 


*The liquor which ariſes firſt in this proceſs is the acid of 
ſea-ſalt diſlodged from the ſublimate by the tin, and elevated a- 
long with ſome portion of the metal. The air a&s ſo powerfully 
on this, that immediately upon unluting the diſtilling veſſels, great 
part is diflipated i in white ſuffocating fumes, which are ſcarce to 
be avoided. The beſt method of managing this dangerous ope- 
ration is to-make choice of a wide necked retort, to prevent the 
gummy matter from blocking up the paſſage, and ſo burſting 
the veſſels, The receiver ſhould have a ſmall pipe fixed to its 
lowermoſt part, ſo that the liquor which is condenſed in its belly 
may run into a bottle adapted to the end of the pipe, When 
the ſmoaking ſpirit is all come over, the bottle may be removed 
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at laſt, let the fire be increaſed two or three hours, 
to the fourth degree, and crude mercury will aſcend 
with a good part of the tin, in grey flowers ; ſepa- 
rate the mercury, and put all the reſt of that which 
is ſublimed, in a tin pan, to diſſolve in the air, in- 
to an oil, per deliquium, 

Ix your mixture of tin and mercury ſublimate, 
for the ſmoaking ſpirit, you muſt immediately put 
them into a retort, otherwiſe they will attract air, 
and grow clammy,: and be troubleſome to put in. 


Aurum Moſaicum. 


AKE of mercury, tin, fal armoniac, and 
flowers of ſulphur, ana four ounces ; let them 


all be made clean, and grind them in a marble 


mortar, till they are perfectly mixed; then put 
them into a bolt- head, ſet it in a ſand- furnace, 
give it gradual fire, to the third degree, in which 
keep it two hours; then increaſe the fire to the 
fourth degree, and keep it ſo for one hour longer: 
when all is cold, break the glaſs, you will find a 
dirty ſublimate; which put away, and the aurum 
mofaicum will remain in the bottom of the matraſs?, 

| | You 


* This golden coloured ſubſtance ſpaxkles and appears ex- 
tremely beautiful, and is more made uſe of as a pigment, by the 
painters, than as a medicine. The proportion of tin in this 
compoſition may be conſiderably encreaſed with advantage; and 


i the tin be calcined with a ſomewhat larger proportion of ſal- - 


Phur, and then ground with the ſal armoniac, the mercury may 
be entirely omitted, as being of no other uſe in the compoſition, 
than to render the tin miſcible with the other ingredients. 


\ 
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You muſt amalgamate the tin and mercury, to 
grind with the ſulphur and fal armoniac. 

ITs operation is diaphoretic, and is adminiſtred a. 
gainſt hypochondriac diſtempers, fits of the mo- 
ther, and the venereal pox. Its doſe from ten 
grains to one ſcruple. Its ſtench is very offenſive, 
but not pernicious: to avoid the offence, ſet it to 
Work in a chimney. The degrees of fire is the 
greateſt ſecret in the making this medicine, which 
obſerve thus: keep it in the firſt degree one hour, 
in the ſecond degree two hours, in the third degree 
two hours, and 1 in the fourth degree one hour, 


'CHA P. IV. 
Of N or SATURN. 


E AD, or Swat, is a foul metallic body, and 
imperfect, compoſed of a quickſilver, impure, 

not fixed, and feculent ; ſomewhat white outward- 
ly, but inwardly red, and of a fulphur in part 
combuſtible ; it wants purity, fixation, colour, and 
ignition, yielding to an ET | excellent 


medicines p. 
N 1 P Ur jo 


7 „ Lad is the heavieſt of all che metals, except gold: its 
ſpecific gravity, compared to that of gold, is as 11,325, to 
19,640. . It melts in the fire long before red-hot ; and is ſoon 
converted partly into ſmoke, and partly into ſcoriz, which are 
found to increaſe in weight, according as they are more or lefs 

| calcined, It eafily amalgamates with mercury. It is corroded 


| by the vitriolic acid, and diffolved by the nitrous acid, -— 
W 
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Purification of Lead. 


T is purified by melting with honey, wax, or 
| fat, and pouring them into hot ma in the 
ſame manner as you do tin. f 

Taz pouring it into hot water, is to ſeparate 


the fat from it. 


Coleination of Lead. 


r is calcined in an iron pan, being kept reds 
hot, and ſtirring with an iron ſpatula, after the 
fame manner as you did tin, till it comes to an 
aſh-coloured cal. This aſhy_ calx being put to 
reverberate three or four hours longer, becomes red, 
and is called red lead, or, minium. The white- 


| lead, or ceruſe, is made of plates of lead, by the 


ſteam of vinegar, after this manner: they put in- 
to a glazed earthen pot, plates of lead, fo that 
they may lie hollow, either by hanging them upon 


a Wire, or otherways, and ſetting them in a bed of 


horſe-dung, (with a ſufficient quantity of vinegar 


* the pot) for . weeks or a month's time: 


when 


which cryſtallized, it detonates in a red-hot ladle: the marine 
acid does not totally diflolve it : the vegetable acids readily a& 


| upon it, eſpecially when calcined. Lead deflagrates with ſul- 


phur, and turns into a ſparkling maſs hardly fluxible. It rea- 
dily mingles with all the metals, except iron ; and in a violent 
fire deſtroys all the metals, except gold and filver : it eaſily vi- 
triſies, and then acts upon iron. Glaſs of lead in ſuſion diſſolves 
any ſtones and earths whatſoever, and therefore ſoon runs through 
eee it is expoſed to the fire, 
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when they are taken out, beat off what is cal- 
cined, and put the reſt into the pots again with | 
new vinegar, and order them as before, till all is 
brought into ceruſe. Lead is alſo calcined by ſpirit 
of nitre, aqua fortis, aqua regis, ſpirit of lat, or 
any other corroſive. 

L1iTHARGE is made by the e when 0 
refine great quantities of ſilyer; that which is of a 
pale colour, they call Litharge of ſilver, and that 
of yellow or red, Litharge of gold. And theſe 
have their colour, 1 to the 1 8 N of fire 
MP have paſſed 1. 

Bux lead, or plumbum W 11 is made by 
mixing two parts lead, and one part ſulphur (the 
lead in filings, . and ſulphur in powder) put into a 
pot, and ſet in a fire to ms as lang anf Coe 
buſtible ſulphur is left. 

LA Ap gains weight 1 caloinacion , becauſe a 
greater quantity of igneous particles * n them · 
| ſelves into it, than the ſulphureous ones the fire 
drives out : for in calcination, the acid of the fire 
joins itſelf to the alkali of the lead, and having 
driven away its combuſtible ſulphur, makes a new 
and e body. _ 

Wu r 


1 Lead is 8 into Bie by expoſing it to the imme- 
diate action of the fire. - This is obtained in great quantity from 
the works wherein ſilver is ſeparated from lead ; which is pre- 
ferable to that obtained from the reſiners, as having leſs of any 
other metal in it. 

8 Twenty pound of lead gains five pound by a long and we 


»  hement calcination ; the calx being reduced into lead again, i 


found one pound leſs than the original weight of the metal. 
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Wurz lead alſo gains in its weight by the 


acid particles of vinegar z and burnt lead by thoſe 


of ſulphur. _ 
ALL calxes of lead may be reduced into lid lead 


again, by melting with charcoal-duſt and nitre *. 
© Sugar of Lead. 
AK E of litharge, red or white lead, what 


quantity you pleaſe; powder it, and put it 
into a pewter glaſs or earthen veſſcl, and put to it 


eight times its weight of diſtilled vinegar; an 


ebullition will appear upon their mixture : ſtir 


them well about; then ſer them upon a digeſting 


furnace in ſand; let them ſtand in warmth three 
or four days, two or three times in a day ſtirring 
them well with a clean ftick. When the vinegar 
has acquired a ſweetneſs, pour off the impregnated 
vinegar by gentle inclination, and filter it; then 
put'it to evaporate in a pewter baſon, till a film ap- 


. pears upon the ſurface of the liquor; then put it 


into a glaſs funne] (the ſmall end being ſtopt with 
a cork) and ſet it in a cool place to ſhoot : when 
it has ſtood ſo twenty-four hours, pull out the 
cork, and let the liquor, which is not t coagulated, 


run from the ſugar of lead *, 
js | | T RIS 
Or more conveniently with what is called the black flux, 
Which is made of two parts tartar and one nitre, powdered and 
mingled together, and then ſer on fire with a hot iron. Mix one 
part of this with two of the calx, and flux them in a crucible 
in a quick fire, 


* Earthen * are mae convenient to ſer the folution of lead 
to 
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Tunis liquor is called honey of lead, which you 
may make into ſugar, by evaporation and cryſtal. 
lization'z or kcep to make the balſam or magiſtery, 

as followeth. 
| Daoy oil of tartar, by diſſolution, into the ho- 
ney of lead „ and a white powder will fall to the 
bottom; which powder muſt be waſhed ſweet, and 
kept for uſe: which is the ſame with magiſtery of 
din. | | 
Tux balſam or butter of lead, is made by 
mixing the honey of lead with its equal weight 
of ſallad oil; beat them well together, till they 
are united in the conſiſtence of a balſam. 

Ir is uſed in ſcalds and burns. The uſe of the 
ſugar of lead is now univerſally known, Its doſe 
internally to half a ſcruple. | 

Any of theſe faturnine calces will make ſilt; 
but J have found the flake-lead, as they bear it of 
the corroded flakes, to ſerve beſt. You may have 
it at the colour-ſhops for ſix-pence a pound. 
 Pzwrzx veſſels are beſt both to evaporate and 
digeſt the diſtilled vinegar and lead in; earthen 
veſſels ſuck up too much of the liquor, and in glats 
veſſels it requires more time, and they are in dan- 
ger of breaking. Beſides, its evaporation in a 
peter baſon, makes it ſhoot better into cryſtals. 
to cryſtallize in than glaſs veſſels, which are apt to be broke on 
pouring in the hot liquor, If juſt before it is taken off the fire, 
a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of wine be added, and inſtead of 2 
cool place, a warm cloſe one be choſe for it to cryſtallize in, 
dhe cryſtals will be very large and tranſparent. 


The ballam of lead, with oil of turpentine, 
fy three times) its weight of oil of turpentine ; 
let them ſtand in a gentle heat of digeſtion forty- 
eight hours, ſhaking them about three or four times 
a day: in that time the oil will be well tinged ; 
pour it off from what remains undiſſolved, by 
gentle inclination : put the impregnated oil of 
turpentine into a retort, and draw two thirds off 
in a gentle heat of ſand; that which remains in 
the retort is the balſam, which keep in a vial well 
oo for ule. 

Ir is accounted an excellent medicine for heal- 
ing and cicatrizing ulcers : it is alſo uſed with good 


ſucceſs in cancers, they being touched with 1 it once 
in en hours. 


a The burning ſpirit of lead. 


M X what quantity of ſugar of lead you 
pleaſe, with three times its weight of ful- 
ler*s-earth, powder of bricks, or tobacco-pipes 
clean burnt, and beaten to powder u; put them in- 

| to 


u The fuller's earth, powder of bricks or tobacco-pipes may 
be omitted, as unneceſſarily taking up room in the retort. ; for 
the diſtillation will ſucceed equally as well without them. The 
burning ſpirit differs but little from ſpirit of wine. Mr. 
Lemery obtained from twelve ounces of ſugar of lead, three 


the caput mortuum, ſeven ounces and a half of lead, 


UT what quantity of ſugar of lead you pleaſe. 
into 4 matraſs z put upon it four times (ſome 


ounces and a half of liquor by diſtillation ; and vpon reducing 


7 
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to a coated retort, of which one third muſt be 
empty; place it in an open furnace, fit a receiver 
to it without luting, and make a very gentle fire 
under it, to draw off the phlegm. When the 
drops begin to taſte, lute well the joints of the re- 
ceiver, and increaſe the fire a little, till whitiſh 
clouds come into it ; and as you find the fumes to 
abate, increaſe the fire to the moſt extreme degree, 
till no more fumes appear in the receiver ; then 
take off the receiver, and put all the liquor into a 
clean retort, or a body with its head placed in ſand. 
Lute the joints well, and make under it a gentle 
fire, which will drive over its ardent ſpirit in an 
imperceptible ſubtile vapour; after that will riſe 
a liquor (a little tinged) which ſome call the yel- 
low oil of Saturn, and will appear in little oblique 
veins : after that the phlegm will riſe in trait 
veins, and in the bottom will remain that which 
is called the red oil of Saturn, Theſe ſubſtances 
ought to be ſeparated, by changing the recciver | 
in the rectification. 

Tux burning ſpirit is diaphoretic, and is given 

in the plague, burning fevers, ſmall-pox, and ve- 
nereal pox, and in hypochondriac ' melancholy, ' 
Its doſe is from ten to twenty-five or thirty 
drops. 

I mix bole with the falt to keep it from melt- 
ing; fo it will the better emit its ſpirit. 
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AR 856 or iron, is a foul, imperſect meta}, 
IVI generated of - impure mercury and ſulphür, 

fill af, rk and ſtrongly uni ted by the nature of 
its parts; hut wanting fuſibility and weight v. Ho- 
exer when it is well prepared, it yields many ex- 
cellent medicines, both for internal and external uſe. 

Sou x authors are of opinion that ſteel: is the 
better ſubject to work upon, and others give the 
| preference; to iron ; but I chink it is indifferent 
which we take, ſince ſteel is no other than a con- 
centrated iron. I have uſed them both very often, 
and never found any difference either in their pre- 
| paration ot doperation ; only ſteel (by reaſon. of its 
concentration) requires a little more time os its 
diſolution. 


5 Pre- 


* % N 
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» The ſpecific gravity of iron is to that of gold, as 7,645 
to 9 This metal requires a great degree of heat to melt 
it, when it throws out ſparkles, loſes conſiderably of its ſub- 
ſtance, and is kt length converted into a dark-blue glaſs. It is 
by oo means miſcible with mercury ; nor with lead, unleſs in the 
| form of glaſs: it readily mingles with gold and ſilver in fu- 
ſion 3 And likewiſe with copper and tin, if the neceſſary pre- 
cautions be obſerved. The vitriolic acid diſſolyes it; ſo does 
dhe nitrous, and very readily the marine: it is eaſily ſoluble in 
the vegetable acids ; even water itſelf diſſolves it. A bar heated 
| very bot, and applied to ſulphur, runs down into a brittle ſub- 

ance, from which pure metal is ſcarce ever to be ſeparated. 
lran abſorbs ſulphur more readily than EY other of the metals, 
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Preparations of. Iron. 
Dr. Willis: Preparation of Steel, 


TAKE: clean filings of iron, and cream of tar: | 


tar in ſine powder, of each a like quantity; 
| Wren and make them into @ paſte, with 
 white-wine, Then {et it to dry in the ſun, or other 
gentle heat; break the maſs, and if it has not ac- 
quired a greeniſh colour, powder its moiſten and 
dry it again, as before. 


To clean the file · duſt 1 the dirt which has 
acchlenially fallen into it, waſh it in ſeveral waters; 


the dirt will ſwim upon the ſurface of the water, and 
the clean filings will ſink to the bottom; they are 


w_ dried in the fun. | 

Turs operation requires nothing but diligent 
orinding; if there be occaſion to _— take 
cond time. 


| Groeus Martis Aperiens. 
TTAKE of filings of iron, what quantity you 
pleaſe ; moiſten them with rain-water, and 
| dry them in the ſun, or at a gentle fire; when they 
are dry, moiſten them again, and dry as before: 
| repeat this five or ſix times, and the filings will be 
in a ſubtile powder“, which is called the . 


ſaffron of mars. 
Tot 


* Mr. Lemery ſhews a ſimple method of redocing feel we 
very fine powder, ee 06 0 Put ſteel ge wes 
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| You may expoſe filings of iron to the air, where 
the dew may fall upon them, and dry them as be- 
fore : this being repeated fourteen or fifteen times, 
the mars will be converted n n 
which is called crocus martis. 
RAIN-wATE R and dew are eccounted better to 
moiſten the filings with, than common water, becauſe 
they are impregnated with the nitre of the air, which 


| cauſes a better penetration, and is more aperitive. 


Bora theſe powders are opening, and given 


with good ſucceſs in the green - ſickneſs, ſtoppage of 
| terms, and in dropſies. The doſe from five grains, 


to two ſcruples, or fifty grains. 
Ann opening Crocus with Sulphur. 


HIS opening crocus is prepared with ſulphur, 
by mixing equal parts of filings of ſteel, and 


1 ſulphur in powder, and burning them in a flat- 


bottomed earthen or iron pan, continually ſtirring 
them with a ſpatula, till they come into a ſubtile 
powder, which will be black, and is ſteel prepared 
with ſulphur. This prepared ſteel being mixed 


ich more ſulphur, and fired, as before, and con- 


tinued in agitation, will acquire a ſaffron- colour. 
Is uſe and doſe, as the former. 

KS... 1s 
unglazed . z pour water on it, till it is four inches 
above the filings ; ſtir them well every day, ſupplying more water 
a5 that in the veſſel ſubſides, ſo that the ſteel remain always co- | 
ered ; continue this operation till the filings fall into an impalpa- 


| die black powder 3 then dry it for uſe. Memoires de i Acad. des 


Line. 1735, 1736. 


A AGomproehni0h orcs 
making this preparition} place the veſfeſ , 
aint: th better to avoid thoſe offeriſive fumes it 


emits? 259) en e DIe r tick 5 
nog SUIGHI £5 01 bmw zd. liw err + 
A third Aperitive Crocus Martis is thus made, 
AKE che caput mortuum of ens martis; put 
tt into a large crueible, ſet it in a melting 
furnace, with a good ann 0 pep, __ til 
it rene a nen 
Av of the aforeſaid crocus's, A King Selb 
led with vinegar, and being reverberated three or 
four hours, are accounted binding, and are given 
in diarrheea's, ſpitting of blood, immoderate he: 
morrhoids, and fluxes of the menſes. The doſe 
from fifteen grains to fifty, or one draw. a = 


' Crocus Martis Aftri gen. 

TF T is made by reverberating filings'of iron, in | 
the flame of a wood- fire, for ſixteen or twenty 

hours. Some adviſe to ſtir them once in two or | 

three hours. This 1s a troubleſome preparation, 

and after all, is no better than thoſe which went be- 

fore, and uſed generally for the ſame * | 


Salt, o Vi ir ol of Steel. 


*AKE four ounces of iron nails; A upon, 
or moiſten them with two ounces of oil of 
wn ge put them into A matraſs, and let them 
ſtand. a quarter of an, hour ; z . then, put to them 
twelve. ounces. of fountain - water by degrees: when 
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all-is in, {et 1 them in a gentle heat, to ſtand twenty- 
four hours; then decant and filter the liquor, which 
mult be eVaporated in ah earthen or glaſs veſfel, till 
you'ſee'a'feum appear: then take it from the fire, 
and if your ſee any yellow powder in the bottom of 
the veſſel; decant the elear liquor from it, into a 

wide-mouthed glaſs to be ſer into a cool place, 
where it may ſtand twenty: four hours, to ſhoot in- 
to cryſtalsg then pour the liquor from the cryſtals, 
to be further N and ſo wy rill it all 
ſhoots 1nto cryſtals?. Ji En! 

IT is uſed in all diſeaſe cauſed 0 obſtructions, 


A 24> 


made f in a rats” for the by better conyeyance, of 
the unpleaſant fulphureous ine WI aich riſe. from 
ite; nor bill the veſſel 1 in w ich you diſſolye it a. 
bove 1 full, leſt it ſhould boil 150 ; 


Hi. : 
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28 The 1 lh prepare the ſalt of ſteel at a much leſs 
expence-than here directed. For this purpoſe, the common vi- 
trio! of iron is well puri fied by ſolution, filtration and cryſtalli- 
zation.-' This, if not allowed as a commendable improvement, 
may ſurely be looked upon as n _ venial tranſgreſſion, ſince the 
two pteparations appear not to differ from one another.. 
The: vapour which ariſes in the; diſſolution ot iron with oil 
of vitriol is ĩnſlammable, and will readily take ſire ati the ap · 
proach, of flame, and cauſe afgręat e xploſion : patticulaturarei 
therefore is to be taken leſt it honld take fire, which would eu- 
anger the hui ing the veſſel· to pioce: : 1 1h n J eee 
e of eee 02 noirſiegnrcn 132 of n 2 % Hons 
$1; to 1 48411 et ha; volt noa l A» to $4 | | 
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Salt of Steel, by the ſweet Spirit of Vitriol 
AKE a flat iron pan, turned up at the edges, 
and put into it ſo much ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis 
as will fill it two fingers: let it ſtand: quietly in 
ſome warm place, till it is coagulated into a falt; 
then dry it gently, and keep it in a vial well ſtop- 
ped. Its uſe and doſe is the ſame with the former. 


Som prepare this falt with equal parts of oil of 
vitriol and ſpirit of wine; but the ſpirit of vitriol 


pM e finer ſalt. 
1700 Ens Martis. 


ax filings of ſteel, one pound, fal armo: 
| niac in powder two pounds ; mix them well, 
and put them into a retort, which ſet in a fand- 


furnace, and give gradual fire to the fourth degree: 
when all is ſublimed, let out the fire, and you wil 
have in the neck of the retort, the ſal armoniac im- 


pregraced with che (ulphur of fel. 
3 


Tha proceſs may ant: 8 
impregnated with a greater quantity of iron, by increaſing the 
quantity of {alt to treble that of the metal ; then diligently grind 
them both together, moiſtening them with a little water, and 
and gentle exficcation, are to be repeated four or five times, the 
oſtaner the better will the ſublimation ſucceed, which ought to 
be performed with u quick fire. The moſt convenient inſtrument 
for this purpoſe is an iron pot, to which may be lated an inverted 
earthen jar, a ſmall hole being made in its bottom to ſuffer the 
more elaſtic parts in the compoſition to eſcape. By this method 
#$ have, with eaſe, at one ſublimation, elevated ſo much of the | 
{ron a5 to make the ſublimate of as deep a colour as good bejar 
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Ixs operation is diuretic, and a little diaphoretic. 
It is accounted. a ſpecific againſt the rickets and 
worms in children; alſo againſt hyſteric fits, and a 


great opener of obſtructions. Its os from five 


grains to one ſcruple. ; 
Or fal armoniac we take two parts to one of 
mars, the better to penetrate the filings, and make 


1 of its volatile ſulphur. 


Diapboretic Steel. 

Cath ens martis in a ſufficient quantity of 

warm water, filter the diſſolution; and by 
dropping leiſurely oil of tartar per deliquium (or 
ſpirit of ſal armoniac) into the filtered liquor, a 
powder will precipitate ; let it ſettle, then decant 
the liquor, and dry the precipitate, - | 

Irs operation is diaphoretic and Pha and is 
given to. hypochondriacal perſons, alſo in quartan 
agues, Its doſe, from ten grains to half a dram. 

[y this precipitation of mars, the diaphoretic and 
diuretic operation proceeds from the particles of fa} 
armoniac which, are mixed with it; Therefore wr 


do not * this, as we do other e | 


De Tincture of Steel, 

AKE that which remains in the bottom of 
the retort, after the ſublimation of ens martis; 
powder i it, whilſt warm, in a hot mortar ;, put it 
preſently. inta a matraſs, with ſo much ſpirit of 
wine as will cover it four fingers high; let it ſtand 

ph T7 * five 
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five or ſix hours in warm ſand, and it will be tinged 
of a red colour. When it is cold, decant it from 
the feces, and put it in a glaſs well topped, for uſe. 

Tuts tincture is faid to be a ſpecific again 
worms in children, cachexia, and dropſy. Its ope- 
ration is diaphoretic and diuretic. Its doſe, from 
five to fifty drops. 

Tua which remains after” the tincture is ex: 
crafted; may be reverberated a little; and made one 
of the beſt opening ſaffrons of ſteel : but the conti. 
nuance of its reverberation three or four hours, 
makes i it aſtringent, as It is commonly called, | 

 Tars tincture is alſo impregnated with the fal 
armoniac, which makes 1 it operate by urine. g 


—— — — — 2 — 
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Another Ti incture of Steel, and its Sweet Salt, 


| SAKE half a pound of filings without duſt; 
put it to one pound” and a half of ſpirit of 
ſalt; let it ſtand upon warm fand twenty-four 
hours; then decant and filter the * : put to 
the remaining ſteel, one pound and x half more of 
ſpirit of ſalt; let it ſtand, às befbre, twenty- four 
hours; ſhake it two or tlirèe times a- day, and in 


that time, the ſteel will be almoſt all diſſolved; 
_decant and filter, as before. Put both the filtered 
quis i into a retort, Which place i in ſand, and draw 
'off two pound of the liquor; then let the : retort cool 
as ſoon as you can; but before f it is quite cold, pour 
the liquor from the ſediment, into a glass, and ſet 


i to ſhoot in 4 cold W Theſe cryſtals will have 
1 4 


BOWS .- „„ 
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a ſweetiſn taſte, and by "three or four diſſolutions 
and coagulations in the ſame _ they will ac 
quire avetyRhfiblefweedieſs z 

': Soz' Mitre are who make a AiſtinRih of the 
parts of feng affirming that che purer part of it 
diſſolves firſt, and moſt” eaſily in an acid; but I 
have often tried that experiment, and could never 
find any ſenſible difference. Moſt corroſives are 
capable of diſſolving the whole body of mars, but 
the _ of ſalt more Sr and NEED than _ 
other. 

Tais is e the beſt alt of ſteel, * 
more ſucceſsfully anſwers the intentions of all the 


reſt, and is more pleaſant for the patient to 


take. Its doſe is the ſame with the other ſalts-. 


A third Tincture of Mars. 
O make this tincture, you muſt draw the firſt 
diſſolution (made by ſpirit of ſalt) to dryneſs, 
or till ſuch time as the drops which diftil from it, 
appear yellow; then, to that which remains, put a 
quart of diſtilled vinegar, and let it ſtand twenty-four 
hours in warm ſand ; in that time it will be tinged. 
Then decant that red tincture, and put upon the re- 
mainder more diſtilled vinegar; let it ſtand as be- 
fore, and ſo proceed, till it yields no more tincture; 
diſtill off che vinegar, to the copſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
and put to it ſo much ſpirit of wine, as will cover 
it four fingers: ſet it in warm ſand twenty-four 


hours, and it will be tinged; decant that tinged 


vl : ſpirit, 
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| ſpirit, and proceed, nnn give any fur. 
ther tincture. 

Warn you here d 8 tinged ſpi 
rits of wine, and put them into a cucurbit; ſet it 
in a heat of aſhes, and draw off all the ſpirit of 
wine, except ſixteen or twenty ounces, which will 
de a deep and clear tincture : put hat: warn colt; 
into a vial, well ſtopped, - 

Tunis far exceeds the other Sn ad is 
* in the ſame caſes and doſe. It is thought to 
be more penetrating and noble than the foregoing 
ones, becauſe the mars is purified by three diſſolu- 
tions 3 (viz.) with ſpirit of ſalt, diſtilled vinegar, 
ſpirit of wine, and in each diſſolution it leaves new 
be Tincture of Steel, with Tartar, 
ARE half a pound of ruſt of iron; mix it 

with twenty ounees of cream. of tartar in fine 
powder; put them into an iron kettle, with eight 
or ten pints of clean water; ſet them aver a fire; 
cauſe them to boil for eight or ten hours, and ſtir i 
them oſten, ſtill ſupplying hot water, as it evapo | 
rates: then let the mixture ſettle 3 and whilſt warm, 
filter it, and evaporate to the confiſtence of a thin 
- ſyrup, in an earthen pan. 
Ix is a good aperitive medicine, and given in 
the ſame caſes the others are. Its doſe from une 
ſceruple to five, in any proper vehicle. 


Ji 
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lx this preparation ſome uſe crude tartar, but I 
rather chuſe cream of tartar, becauſe its groſſer and 
more earthy parts are ſeparated, and therefore it 
makes the better penetration into the iron. 

« Styptic Tincture of Helvetius, 
P. two ounces of Millisis preparation of ſteel 

into a veſſel] made of oak; pour on this one 
or two gallons of a well-taſted proof-ſpirit, ſlir them 
together now and then, and when the ſpirit is be- 
come of a dark purple colour, it is fit for uſe. _ 

Tu is preparation is directed to be made with 

French brandy, upon the ſuppoſition that the colour 
for which this tincture is valued could be obtained 
only with that ſpirit, But the fact is this: foreign 


brandies -by lying long in the cask, gain a yellow 


colour from the wood, which is uſually oak; and. 
therefore, like infuſions of galls, tea, oak, and 
ſuch other ſubſtances, grow of a purpliſh colour, 
upon the dropping in any chalybeat water, or 
flight folution of iron; which does not ſucceed in 
general with our ſpirits, whoſe colour is owing to 
burnt ſugar, treacle, &c. That this really is the 
caſe appears from the proceſs above, which will e- 
qually ſucceed with any colourleſs and pure ſpirit ; 
and likewiſe from this obſervation, that French 
brandy will not ſtrike this colour if it has not lain 


long enough in a cagk to extract a tincture," 


| 
| 
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The Anodyne Sulphur of) Steel. 
| AKE of the e of ſteel, POR 
- with diſtilled vinegar b, and drbp' upon it, er 
ther ſpirit of ſal armoniac, or oil of taftar per deli. 
quium, ſo long till you ſee, nothing. will Precipitate; 
then let it ſtand to ſettle, and decant the liquor, 
which i Is of no uſe. Pour warm water upon this 
precipitate,” and when ſertled ſhake 1 Tt: decant that 
water and put on more; and ſo proceed till the ſul- 
phur © has no falt taſte; then dry i it "gently, wt 
keep in a vial well ſtopped, for uſe. | 
IIłxsõ operation is ſudorific and anodyne, and is 
ſucceſsfully uſed in the gout, neee ap _— 
5 fevers, and the ſmall Pox. | 

| In this precipitation of mars, M diaphoretic 
wal diuretic operation 58 17 5 ve. en 
of fal armoniac 4, 4, Goth 


The hen "g ” of Steel,” 


T of any of the aforeſaid opening crocus' * 
four ounces; of the juice of apples, (ordered 
as followeth) four pound; put them in an iron pan, 
in a gentle heat of digeſtion. in. land, ſix. or ſeyen 
hours, 3 augment the heat i in ſuch manner, that it 


ee PSs may 
* 5 ls ITY 58. . 2155 i dne 4 711 * B. Yu Fe iP | 


© © This . cannot with any degree of propriety be 
called ſulphur, ſince N g Ne Crocus of iron greatly 


attenuateg, 
4 If the Tickie” of tuts r ON Paration BE fioboft to. 1 


from the regenerated ſal armoniac, the repeated of with 
water are highly improper, ſince by this means the ſalt is entire- 
Ty waſhed away. 
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may boil very gently; three or four hours: ſtir iteves 


ry quarter of an hour with an iron- ſlice; and when 
you perceive it to be black, take it from the fire, 
and let it ſtand to ſettle a little: whilſt warmj pour 
it through a ſtraining- cloth, and by gentle evapo- 
ration bes it to the conſiſtence of an extract. 

Ir is en ued with the fame virtues other openin 
chalybeats are. Its Uoſe 3 is om half a feruple to 
one or two drams. 10 55 

"You muſt put irn Pad of tamarinds bruiſed, 
to four pound of the Juice of apples, and mix them 
well in an iron mortar ; let them ſtand twenty-four 
hours in a. gentle heat of ſand; chen ſtrain it 
through a cloth, for the uſe abovefaid. 89 75 


We binding extract of Steel. 


ARE of the binding erocus martis, * 

ounces z put to it of red port wine (wherein 
half a pound of the pulp of ripe ſloes has been 
mixed and digeſted, as in the opening extract) four 
pound: proceed in every thing as in the other ex- 
tract, and you have that which nn et -u bind- 
ing extract of ſteel, 

Ir is given in bloody-fluxes, jooſeneks and im- 
moderate courſes. . 

Taz. deepeſt red wine you can get, is ' beſt for 
this preparation. The aſtringent quality of the 
ſloes does much increaſe the virtue of this medicine. 
Norwrr RST AN DING all thoſe preparations 


which ate commonly called aperitive, there are 
| . tome 


i 3 * * 
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ſome who will not allow any preparation of man 
to be truly ſuch ; but that meeting with their pro- 
per acid in great quantity, as in diſeaſes of the liver 
and ſpleen, we 4 pb opening, ang tommetimes 
violently purging *.. 
The martial Stiptic Water. 
N ee of our lapis medicamentoſus two 

ounces; reduce it into a fine powder ; put it 
into a matraſs: pour upon it a pint of ſpring-m- 
ter; ſet it in a gentle heat ewenty-four hours; 


ſhake it two or three times, decant it. To every 
four ounces of this clear infuſion, add one ounce of 


our tincture of mars, and keep it for uſe. 


Dr. Stabi deſcribes a method of making two different pre- 
parations from fteel ; the one, he ſays, is manifeſtly aperitive; 
and the other manifeſtly aſtringent. As his method is ſome- 
thing ſingular, we ſhall inſert it. Take a pound of antimony, 
and half a pound of iron filings or nails: heat the nails red hot 
in a crucible; and then inje& upon them the antimony in power : 
when they are melted; add two ounces of fixed alkaline alt, 
made perfectly dry and hot. When the whole mixture is in 
thin fuſion, pour it out into a heated cone: on the top, you will 

find a ſcoria eaſily ſeparable from the regulus of antimony at 
|  « the bottom. Expoſe this ſcoria to the air, and it will fall into 
powder; ſeparate the finer parts by water, dry, and mix them 
with double their weight of nitre, and inject them into a crucis 
ble: after the deflagration is over, take the matter out, and e. 
dulcorate it with water, and you will have a crocus of a pale fed 
colour, which is very aperitive. If the groſſer powder which ua 
ſeparated from this by water, be treated with nitre in the far” 
manner, you will have a dark purple powder, which is very © 
ſtringent, See Stabl. opuſe. chymico-phyſico-med. p. 523+ 
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wy © cicatrizerh without pain: the more it is 
known, the more it will be uſed. It is made 


fronger or weaker by a greater n of | 


tincture of mars. 
 'Tinctura Antiphthifica. 


T each four ounces ; put them into a matraſs 
with a quart of good French brandy : let it digeſt 
twenty hours, and you will have a beautiful tincture. 
IT is a ſpecific in hectic fevers, and opens ob- 
ſtructions in women. The doſe from five to fifty drops. 


De red Flowers f Mars. 


D 2 LVE filings of ſteel in ſpirit of ſalt; 3 

filter the diſſolution; put it into a retort 
placed in a ſand furnace: draw off the ſpirit, till 
the drops come yellow; then change the receiver, 
and increaſe the fire to the fourth degree. Keep it 
ſo till the drops ceaſe, and no more fumes appear 
in the receiver, When all is cool, you will find A 
volatile ſulphur, or flowers of ſteel, in the neck of 
the retort f. 


1 

Upon performing this proceſs, we found the ſteel to be al- 
tered in the manner deſcribed by Mr. Boyle (in his uſefulneſs of 
Natural Philoſophy} : there were three ſubſtances ſublimed: 
the firſt was almoſt like a powder, which grew of a yellow co- 
Jour upon being expoſed to the air ; the ſecond was of a deeper 
colour, between red and brown; but the third, which ſeemed 
the largeſt of all, was of a deep reddiſh colour, and gliſtened 
like the ſcales of fiſhes. The caput mortuum looked like tale, 
conliſting of thin gloſſy plates. 


AKE falt of ſteel, and faccharum faturni, of 
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Ir you put half: an ounce of theſe flowers into 
* ounces of ſpirit of wine, you will have a 


clear and pleaſant tincture. en from ten w 


fifty drops. 5 

You may keep: the flowers, if you, quickly 9 
them from the neck of the retort, and put them in 
2 vial, and ftop. it cloſe. If you expoſe them 'to 
the air, they will run into 4 blood red oil. Both 
the flowers, and oil! are great ſtypties. - = 


Bo as FOE Maris. 
UT four ounces of the caput mortuum (ak 


_ raiſing the red flowers of mars) into a fat 
pan; expoſe it to the air, and it will run into a 


red liquor. Take of this liquor, of the tinctutes 
of myrrh and ſaffron, tartarized ſpirit of wine, 


of each a like quantity. 


Purging Salt of Mars. 


FAKE filings of ſteel, fal armoniac, and flow. 


ers of ſulphur, of each one pound; grind 


them well together, and put them into a worm. 
red crucible, ſpoonful after ſpoonful; keep them 


ſtirring with an iron rod, till the blue flame difap- 
pears. With warm water extract the falt from the 


crocus; evaporate the water, and keep the ſalt for 
uſe. The doſe from ten grains to two ſcruples. 
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Tincture of Mars, with Sal Armoniac. 


AKE half a pound (throughly dryed) of the 
mals that remained, after making the tartariz- 
ed martial tincture; add to it, as much ſalt-petre 


and ſal armoniac, and two ounces of flowers of ſul- 
phur: let them be well mixed and powdered; then 
put them gradually into a red-hot crucible; keep 
them in fuſion a full hour; take the maſs from the 
fire, and reduce it to a fine powder, which put quick- 
y into a matraſs, and pour upon it a quart of tarta- 


'rized ſpirit of wine. Digeſt it in a gentle heat 


two or three days, and extract a tincture. The ule 
and doſe, the fame with other martial tinctures 5, 


Another Tincture of Mars. 


AKE half a pound of filings of ſteel; put to 

it (by little and little) ſpirit of nitre four 
ounces z preſently after, add oil of vitriol, three 
ounces : ſtir them with an iron ſpatula, till they 
come to a grey powder ; then add (by two or three 
ſpoonfuls at a time) twelve ounces of ſpring- water; 
ſtir it well, and put alſo (by degrees) into it, ten 


cunces of ſpirit of wine. Shake the veſſel], and let 


it ſtand in digeſtion twenty-four hours, and you will. 
have a ſtrong deep tincture, that will neither pre- 
Cipitate, nor grow muddy. The uſe is the ſame, 
but the doſe ſomething leſs than the former. 
Tax care the veſſel be large enough. 
| " © | Epi- 
& This tincture may be as well made by pouring a quart of 


the tartariſed ſpirit of wine, (a lower ſpirit is preferable) on the 
caput mortuum of ens martis. 
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Epileptic Spirit of Steel. 
1 Hungarian or Roman vitriol, French ver. 
degreaſe, clean filings of ſteel, of each one 
pound ; mix and powder them well; put them in- 
to a glazed carthen pan; pour 3 gallon of hot wa- 
ter upon them, and ſtir them: when cold and ſet. 
ded, decant the liquor. To the matter in the pan, pur 
two quarts more of hot water; ftir and decant as 
before; put the impregnated waters together, and 
evaporate half: then with a lixivium of tartar, 
precipitate the ſulphur, or oker of the vitriol and 
ſteel z edulcorate it with hot water, and dry it, 
Put this ſulphur i into a matraſs; to each ounce of 
which, add half a pound of tweet ſpirit of verde. 
greaſe, Let it ſtand in digeſtion fiſteen days, ſha 
king the matraſs two or three times every day; 
afterwards let it ſettle, and decant it for uſe. The 
doſe from five to fifty drops. 
SWE ET ſpirit of verdegreaſe is made of equal 
parts of ſpirit of wine, and ſpirit of verdegreaſe di- 
{tilled together, as the ſweet ſpirit of nitre. 


OD - 22 
| Of CoPPER. 


ENUS, or copper, is a metalline hls, foul, 
| imperfect, and generated of an impure mer- 
cuty: its ſulphur is earthy, combuſtible, and of an 


obſcure red; it wants fixation, purity, and weight: 
| 1 0 „ but 


t 
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bot if handled by an expert artiſt, is of great uſe 
| both for internal and external medicines h. | 


Purification of Copper. 


1 plates of copper, of the thickneſs of a 


ſhilling, lay them ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, with 
powder of ſulphur in a large crucible; let the firſt 
and laſt lays be ſulphur: put them in the arch of a 
glas · maker's furnace twelve hours; then take them 
out, and when they are cold, ſcrape off what is 
calcined; The reſt of the plates, which the ſul- 
phur has not penetrated, may be again ſtratified 
and calcined as before. This calcined copper is 
called #5 uſtum i. | 3 85 
1 . | Is 
b The {ſpecific gravity of copper is to that of gold, as 9,000 to 
19,636, Copper is ſofter and more ductile than iron, and melts 
with a leſs degree of heat: expoſed for a length of time to the 


vehement action of the fire, it turns into a dark reddiſh aſh, and 


at length, in a very intenſe heat, to a dark red and almoſt opa- 
que glaſs, It very difficultly amalgamates with mercury. In 
fuſion it mingles with ſilver and gold, giving them a degree of 
hardneſs, which fits them for common uſes: it mingles likewiſe 
with all the other metals. It is ſoluble, but with different de- 
grees of facility, in all acid menſtruums, and likewiſe in the al- 
kaline ones. It melts immediately with ſulphur into a black 
brittle maſs. It readily imbibes lapis calaminaris ; and with it, 
s converted into braſs. Lead or antimony deſtroy it. Arſenic 


Lies it a white colour ſomewhat reſembling filver, but makes 
i extremely brittle, Zinc turns it of a golden colour, leaving it 


ſome what ductile. A 


Copper may be calcined with ſulphur, or turned into s 
uſtum in a more Wee 2 by —_— - bar , 


it 


till 
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Ie you would reduce it into copper again, take 
the es uſtum, and heat it red hot in a crucible, and 
caſt it into an earthen pan, wherein Iinſeed-oil is; 
cover it preſently to hinder it from flaming ; let it 
lie in the oil till it is pretty cool; then take it out, 
and heat it red-hot, and quench it as before: do 
this nine or ten times,” every third time putting 
new oi]. Then take the copper, which looks very 
fine, and with charcoal-duſt, and borax, put it in. 
to a crucible z and ſet it in a melting furnace, give 
it a ſtrong fire of fuſion, till it is well eted, then 
caſt it into an ingot. 


Anorber Purification of Copper. 


| 8 TRATIFY plates of copper with common 
O falt in a crucible; calcine it in a glaſs-houſe fre, 
as you did the other; ſcrape off all that is calcined, and 
the remaining plates ſtratify and calcine, as befor: 
then mix this calcined copper with charcoal. duſt, 
and borax, put it into a crucible, and with a very 
ſtrong fire, in a melting furnace, reduce it into a 
body, which you may either let cool in the cruci- 
8 2 or caſt into an ingot that is heated and 1 
SUCH 


it ſparkles, and then applying it to a roll of brimitone 
over a pail of wat-r, into which it will run in a ſtream, 

Or the buſineſs may be performed with great eaſe, by mixing 
filings of copper with four times their weight of powdered ful 
phur, and throwing them, by a ſpoonful at a time, int a lage 
crucible heated red hot; by which means, the maſs, vil 
ſoon, boil up, and appear highly ignited : when it grous 
may be taken out, and a freſh parcel thrown in. 


en copper is melted, the utmoſt care onght to be taken 
| that 
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such ſalt or ſulphur, as lies looſe, keep apart, 
and only ſcrape off ſuch as ſticks to the plates. 


e Amalgamation of Copper. 

HE amalgamation of pure copper is extremely 
difficult; but the buſineſs may be effected by 
taking it, when 1ts particles are divided by lapis cala- 

minaris, as in braſs, Take filings of this metal: 
heat them in a crucible ; and then put them into 
ſix times the weight of hot mercury in a hot iron 
mortar: triturate them with a warm peſtle for a 
conſiderable time: when you perceive the mercury 
to have taken hoid of the metal, pour on ſome 
water, which will grow turbid : decant this from 
the amalgam, and pour on freſh : continue the tri- 
turations and ablutions, till the water comes off 
| clear, The water, upon ſtanding will depoſite a 
ſediment, which is the lapis calaminaris that had 
been ynited with the copper, when it was changed 
into braſs. There is another method of amalga- 
mating copper with quickſilver, which may be per- 

formed with greater eaſe and expedition. Grind fix 
ounces of Rare with as much common falt : 
| boil the mixcure in an iron pan with ſome vinegar 
and water, and add to it four ounces of mercury. 
| Keep continually ſtirring the whole together with 
an iron ſpatula ; adding more water and viene, 5s | 
that the veſſels or moulds into which it is poured, be not cold, and 
perſectly dry, for the leaſt moiſture, from its ſudden rarefaction, 


may occaſion terrible accidents, which have but too r 
happened for want of this neceſſary precaution. | 


1 P 


— 
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the firſt boils away, till the quickſilver is no longer 
fluid, but ſticks to the ſpatula and the bottom cf 
the pan; which, if the operation be diligently at. 
tended, will ſucceed in half an hour. Grind the 
maſs in a mortar with water, pouring it off when 
it grows turbid, and adding freſh, till the amal. 
gam appears bright and ſhining. This amalgam 
being kept expoled to the air for ſome time, grows 
hard and brittle.“ 


Cryſtals, or 2 of Copper. 


3 the aforeſaid copper in aqua fortis, 
or ſpirit of nitre : to one part of copper, you 
mult put three parts of ſpirit of nitre, by little at 
a time l. Put the diſſolution upon warm fand, 
and evaporate one half; ſet that which remains in 
the cucurbit, in a cold place to ſhoot into cryſtals; | 
the liquor which remains may be evaporated as the 
former, and again ſet to ſhoot. Dry the cryſtals be. 
tween paper, and put them in a vial ſtopped from th: 
air. They are a good cauſtic to conſume proud fleſh, 
Dissol vg the copper, and evaporate the diffs 
lutions always in a chimney, to avoid the noxi- 


ous fumes. 


Other Cryſtals of Copper and V 8 


9 5 KE of verdegreaſe in powder, one pound; 
put it into a matraſs, with four pounds of 
diſtilled vinegar; ſet them upon warm fand the 

| ſpace 


! Tt is more convenient to put the * to the menſtruun, 
by little and little at a time. 


chte or four times every day. When it is well 
| ſettled, pour of the blue liquor by inclination, and 
put new diftilled vinegar! to that which remains un- 
CE ditbleed, and keep it in the heat again two or three 
days, ſtitring it about as before; and if the ſecond 

extraction be as blue as the firſt, pour i it off by .in- 


| vincgar upon that which remains in the cucurbit, 
uſing the ſame method as before. This third ex- 
| traction will take all that is diſſolvable b. This 
done, put all the impregnated waters together, and 
filter them; put them in a clean cucurbit, and eva- 

porate: one half of the liquor; then take it from 

the fire, and before it is quite cold, decant it into a 
clean veſſel, from the feces (which ſometimes fall 

in the evaporation) and ſet it in a cool place, where 
it may ſtand: forty eight hours, to ſhoot into cryſtals. 

Pour the remaining liquor from the cryſtals, and 
Levapofate again, and ſhoot into cryſtals,” as you did. 

| before, 

Tas is called diſtilled verdegreaſe, and is more 

aled by painters than by phy ſicians; it is very de- 

| terfive, and is ſometimes uſed externally, 


Spirit of Verdegreaſe. 


FAKE: the cryſtals of verdegreaſe, with which 
fill a retort half full; place it in ſand, giving 

it a W fire till the phlegm is diſtilled. As ſoon as 
F 4 you 
® If what remains undifſolved be mixed with ſome borax'and 
Un- 
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ſpace of three or four days, ſtirring them abour 


clination, and put two pounds more of diſtilled 
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= 


you -perceive the drops to be acid, change the re. 

ceiver, and Jute it well with bladder; then increaſ 
th- fire, and the receiver will be filled with fumes 
when you perceive theſe fumes to decreaſe, aug. 
ment the fire, and at laſt lay kindled coals round 
the neck of the retort, and keep up the fire to the 
higheſt degree, till the fumes ceaſe, when the re. 
ceiver grows cool: then take off the receiver, and 
put the ſpirit into a clean retort, and rectify it in a 
gentle heat of ſand; put it out of the recipient int 
a bottle, and ſtop it cloſe n. 

- Ir is accounted a good medicine in the pally, epi. 
lepſy, and apoplexy; and is alſo a good menſtruum 
to diſſolve pearl and coral. The doſe is from fir 
to twenty-five or thirty drops in a convenient ve. 
Re. Th; 

To 


linſeed oil, and then fluxed in acrucible, it will yield a brittk 
regulus of a whitiſh colour. 

The quantity of acetous liquor will be about one half the 
« weight of the cryſtals employed, This method Boerhaaue en- 
ploys for dephlegming vinegar, and directs the aqueous parts d 
be ſeparated in the diſtillation, by changing the receiver as ſoon 
as the acid ones begin to riſe. He commends this as the pureſ 
and ſtrongeſt ſpirit of vinegar, which can be obtained by art; 
and verdegreaſe as the only medium proper for the pur 
poſe : but, upon ſmelling and taſting this liquor, it appears to 
differ pretty much from the pure acetous acid, which may be 
obtained by cong-lation, or by another proceſs deſcribed under the 
article vinegar. It probably partakes of ſome cupreous particles, 
which have been greatly ſubtilized during their converſion int 
verdegreaſe, and are now elevated by the force of fire neceſſarily 


employed in this proceſs. 
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To make the ſpirit of verdegreaſe, always chuſe 
| the cryſtals, for crude verdegreaſe being mixed with 
ſome parts of the grapes with which it is corroded, 
| ſends forth an oilyneſs, from which the ſpirit is not 


ealily ſeparated by rectification. 


The Crocus of Copper. 


| ar the caput mortuum of the ſpirit of verde- 90 
greaſe be beaten to fine powder, and in an un- 
glazed pot reverberated for ten or twelve hours, 
often ſtirring it with an iron rod; then waſh off 
the moſt ſubtile powder from the groſs. Dry it, 
and put it up for uſe. | 
| Irs operation is diaphoretic and diuretic. It ſtops 
| bleeding, both internal and external. It is anodyne, 
| and ſucceſsfully uſed in gonorrhæas, by injection. It 
zs allo good againſt looſeneſs of the belly, and dy- 
ſenteries. Its doſe is from five to twenty grains. 
SOMETIMES the reverberation of the crocus is as 


well performed in five or ſix hours, as it is in 


W tvclve hours, according to the diligence uſed in 
keeping up the fire, and ſtirring the matter. 
The Tincture of Copper. 


AKE of the reverberated crocus, before it is 
waſhed, four ounces; put it in a matraſs with 


W fpirit of ſalt, twelve ounces; ſet it upon warm ſand, 


todigeſt, forty-eight hours; (ſhaking it about three 
or four times a-day). in which time, the ſpirit will. 

receive a red tincture: decant the tincture; put up- 
3 1 7 | on 
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on the copper half 4 pound of new fpirit of falt; 
digeſt and ſhake it, as before; 3 put the tinged ſpi⸗ 
rit into a clean retort, and draw to a dry bottom, 
in the ſecond degree of ſand-heat. To that which 
remains in the bottom, put diſtiued vinegar; twelve 
ounces; digeſt, and agitate as in the former di. 
geſtion; you will have a red tincture, which pour 
off by gentle inclination : put to that which remains, 
half a pound more of diſtilſed vinegar, and digeſt, 
as before; then put the tinctures together, and filter 
them. Put the filtered liquor into a clean cucurbi, 
with its head and receiver; ſet it in fand, and in 
the ſecond degree of fire, let it be drawn to the 
conſiſtence of honey; then put to it twelve ounces 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine. Let this digeſtion be 
made in a circulatory or double veſfel, well luted; 
give it forty-cight hours digeſtion, with the ſame 
agitation as formerly: decant the tinged ſpirit of 
wine, and put on more; and fo do, till ic will ex 
track no more tincture. Put all the ringed ſpirit 
into a clean cucurbit; and in a gentle heat of ſand, 
draw all off, to about eight ounces, which put into 
a vial, well ſtopped, for ule. 
Irs operation is diaphoretic : it is given in all 
diſeaſes of the head, in fevers, ſmall-pox, and the 
venereal pox. Its doſe is from ten to fifteen drops. 
Al the feees from which you have drawn the 
former tinctures, you may fave,” and reduce them 
into very fine copper, in a ſtrong _ with nitre, 
— and bofax, 
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Sulphur of Copper. 

ISSOLVE copper in aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
| ſalt; filter the diſſolution; precipitate the 
ſulphur with oil of tartar per deliquium. When 
ſettled, decant the liquor, waſh the precipitate with | 
warm water, till it is inſipid; then dry it for uſe. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of MERCURY. 
ERCURY 1s no other than a mineral, or a 
VI metallic water or liquor, agreeable to all 


metals, as their mother, but more cloſely adhering 
to gold, than to any other, by reaſon of its purity; 


and philoſophically opened, yields the true metal- 


| line menſtruum, Sc. 


Ir 


* Quickfilyer is the moſt heavy of all fluids, totally volatile in 
the fire, and incongealable by any degree of cold hitherto 
known. Its gravity compared with that of ſpirit of wine, the 
lighteſt of all fluids, is as 24,000 to 866 it comes the neareſt 
in weight to lead, to which it is as 14,000 to 11,325. By bare 
agitation alone in a glaſs veſſel, or by being expoſed to a ſmall 
heat, it yields a ſoft black powder, of a ſharp braſſy taſte: a 
greater degree of heat changes mercury into a heavy, ſhining, 
red, friable powder, of a ſharp nauſeous taſte, The black and 
the red powder may be revived into fluid mercury by a more in- 
tenſe heat, Quickſilver amalgamates with gold, filver, lead and 
tin; with copper not ſo eaſily ; with zinc and biſmuth im- 
perfeAly ; but has not been yet found to act on iron or regulus 
of antimony. Mereury is ſoluble in all the mineral acids, with 


| greater facility in one than another: vinegar and the acids ex- 


tracted 
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I. is ſometimes to be found running in the veing 
ol the earth, in the perfect form of quickſilver; 
but much the greater quantity of it is drawn from 
a mineral ſtone called natural cinnabar?, The yi. 
vification of it into running mercury, I ſhall give 
in one of the following proceſſes, 


Purification of Mercury, 


PE: is ſeparated from ſuch dirt as has accidentally 
fallen into it, by forcing” it through a clear 
cloth, or leather : it is better cleanſed by grinding 
it with ſalt and vinegar, and waſhing it with warm 
water, and continuing fo to do, till it blackens not 
the falt or water 2. But there is yet a better way of 
purifying it, by putting what quantity of it you 


' 


traied from vegetables have no effect upon it: neither have al. 
kaline or neutral ſalts: the nitrous acid readily diſſolves it into a 
pellucid liquor : neither the marine or vitriolic acid act upon it, 
unleſs highly concentrated. It readily joins to ſulphur, 
and ſublimes along with it into a red powder; from this it is 
eaſily ſeparable by abſorbent earths, fixed alkaline ſalts, regulus 
of antimony, and all the metals, except gold. 

v It is likewiſe found in a hard ſtony ore of the colour of 
crocus metallorum ; ſometimes in a ruddy earth freaked with 
black, and ſometimes in a dark coloured earth inclininy to red, 
There are conſiderable mines of it in Friuli, others in Hungary 
and Spain ; but we receive the greateſt quantities from the 1 
Indies. 

4 When mercury is adulterated with lead, bilwulb, or hn 
like ſubſtances, the abuſe may be diſcovered by the addition of 
vinegar, which will acquire a ſaccharine ſweetneſs upon being 
rubbed or boiled with it, 


pleaſe | 


* 
PD 
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| pleaſe into a retort, with equal its weight of ſalt of 


tartar, and the ſame weight of quicklime upon it; 
lace it in a ſand furnace, and give a gradual fire, 


n ein it is diſtilled into the receiver. Some fill the 
'' WE ;ccciver half full of water; but this gives an unne- 
e ceſſary trouble, becauſe the mercury comes not over 
in fumes, but drops out of the neck of the retort 

into the receiver”, If you repeat this three or four 

times, it makes the mercury extreme bright, and 

i» pleaſing to the eye, and frees it from all ics foul ex- 
nn WF ccrnal ſulphur. It is alſo well purified by vivifying 


it from ſublimate, cinnabar, or an amalgama of 
| gold or ſilver. 


Artificial Cinnabar. 


125 ſulphur one pound, melt it under a 
chimney in an earthen pan *, ſo as it may be 
juſt fluid, then put to it by little at a time, three 
pound of crude mercury *, ſtirring them till no 
mercury appears, then let them cool: powder the 

mix- 


The uſe of water is not to condenſe the mercury, but to 
cool it, leſt falling hot upon the bottom of the recipient, it 
ſhould break. | 

An iron pot, or ladle is preferable. 

* This proportion of ſulphur to the mercury is too great, and 
not only occaſions an unneceſſary trouble and expence, but like- 
wiſe makes the cinnabar of a bad colour. One pound of pure 
flowers of ſulphur will eafily take up three pounds and a half of 
mercury, and artfully managed, a much larger quantity. 

At this time a conſiderable exploſion frequently happens, 
and the mixture takes fire, — if the operation be ſome- 
what 
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mixture, and put it into an oval bolt-head v Juted, 
place i it over a naked fire, which increaſe gradually 
to the fourth degree, and the cinnabar will be 35 


rated in a cake above the feces . 
The 


what haſtened. This phænomenon is probably owing to the 
ſudden rarefaction of the water, which is frequently contained, 
and in no little quantity, in mercury as it comes to our hands, 

w Whatever veſſel be made uſe of for this purpoſe, great care 
ſhould be taken, that the matter ſublime not up into the neck, 
fo as to block it up; for if this happens, it will ſoon burſt to 
pieces, to the certain loſs and hazard of the operator. A wide- 
necked bolt-head, or rather an oyal earthen jar coated, ſhould be 
employed in this operation; either of which ſhould be ſo placed 
in the furnace, as that the fire may not puſh the cinnabar too 
high, Tf a bolt-head be uſed, it is convenient to introduce, at 
times, an iron-wire ſomewhat warmed, in order to be the better 
aſſured that the paſſage is not blocking up, the danger of which 
may be prevented by cautiouſly raiſing the veſſel ſomewhat bigh- 
er from the fire, 

* If the mercury and ſulphur be pure, and their quantities 
duly proportioned, no feces will remain: in ſuch caſe, the ſub- 
limation may be known to be over, by feeling the bottom of 
the veſſel with a wire, which will then be perſectly ſmooth : but 
if any roughneſs or inequalities are perceived, it is a fign that ei. 
ther the mixture was impure, or the ſublimation is not com- 
pleted ; if the latter, the lower end of the wire will ſoon be co- 
vered over with the riſing cinnabar. | 

If cinnabar be deſigned as a pigment, great care mould be 
taken to give it as bright and lively a- colour as poſſible. This 
depends upon uſing but little ſulphur and a quick fire. If after 
the æthiops is made, it be gently calcined on an iron plate, with 
a ſoft fire, ſtirring it all the time, a conſiderable quantity of 
crude ſulphur may be evaporated: if then the mixture be ſub- 
limed, it will ** a much purer and ao coloured cinnabar 
than 


% 
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The Viwufication of Cinnabar. 


ARE of cinnabar one pound, calcined tartar, 

or pot-aſhes, one pound, quicklime two 
Pounds : grind them well together, and put them 
into a retort, leaving at leaſt one part in three 
empty. Place it in a reverberatory furnace, and fic 
| 2 receiver; let it ſtand twelve hours, and then kin- 
dle the fire, increaſing it gradually to the fourth 
degree; keep it ſo till the mercury is raiſed into the 
neck of the retort and receiver, which will be in ſe. 
ven or eight hours time. Then put all the mercu- 


WT ry into a clean diaper napkin, placed over a clean 
| earthen diſh, and ſqueeze it through to ſeparate from 
it any heterogeneous matter that may have aſcend- 

ed in the diſtillation. .. | 

| IT is alſo revived by mixivg cinnabar, one pound, 

| with one pound and a half of flings of iron, and 


| diſtilling as before“. 
TRE 


than can be otherwiſe obtained. Hofman gives a curious me» 
thod of making cinnabar without ſublimation. (See his Ob/zrwar. 
Phyfico-chym. Ato. p. 250.) It is by ſhaking or digeſting a little 
mercury in volatile tincture of ſulphur, the preparation of which 
ſhall be given under the article ſulphar. 

Y The method of reviving cinnabar from filings of iron, is 
more facile and commodious than that with earthy ſubſtances, 
or fixed ſalts. The filings of iron ſhould be free from ruſt, and 
one half of the weight of the cinnabar is ſufficient : the mixture 
ſhould be well ground before it is put into the diſtilling veſſel: 
tte fice may be immediately applied, and gradually increaſed 
tl the mercury. cea ſes to drop from the noſe of the retort. Six- 
teen ounces of cinnabar, upon. tienten, will 2 about 
thiricen ounces of mercury. | 
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Trxz mixture is left twelve hours without 
fire, to give the calx time to ſwell gradyally, 
which otherwiſe might endanger cracking the re- 
tort; and alſo that the alcalical ſalt may have mor- 
tified the acid ſulphureous ſpirit, by which the mer. 
cury was coagulated : which done, the mercury 
will ſeparate more eaſily. As for putting water in. 
to the receiver, it is a trouble to no purpoſe ; for 
have ſeveral times revived mercury from an amal. 
gama of cinnabar, ſublimate and precipitate, with- 
out one drop of water in the receiver. 


« Mercurius præcipitatus per ſe. 
7 Rog ſome perfectly pure mercury: heat it in 
an iron ladle, till it begins to ſmoke, in or. 
der to evaporate any ſuperfluous moiſture that may 


poſſibly be in it: when it is cooled, put as much of it | 
into a matraſs with a flat bottom as will juſt cover it; 


place it in a ſand furnace, and gradually increaſe 
the fire till the mercury begins to ariſe in fumes ia 
the glaſs. Continue this degree of fire without in- 
, termiſſion, till all or the greateſt part of the mer- 

cury, is changed into a red powder.“ | 
Te 


This proceſs is exceeding tedious, and requires ſeveral weeks 
continual fire to be completed in. It ſeems exceedingly probable 
that it may in ſome meaſure be expedited by making uſe of a tall 
body with a flat bottom and a wide mouth, inſtead of the 
glaſſes uſually applied to this purpoſe ; for by this means, the 
free acceſs of the air, which has a remarkable ſhare in the calci- 

nation of other metallic ſubſtances, will be admitted to the 
mercury. * 
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e corroſive ſublimate of Mercury. 


AKE of quickſilver ſeventy pounds; of cor- | 


rtoſive ſublimate five pounds; of common 

alt, and nitre-, of each fifty pounds; of ru- 
bified vitriol one hundred pounds, of caput mor- 
tum of aqua fortis twelve pounds and a half. 
The mercury ſublimate, common ſalt, nitre, caput 
mortuum, and rubified vitriol, made into fine pow- 
der, and kept each by themſelves, are to be mixed 
as followeth : the quickſilver and ſublimate muſt 
firſt be mixed with about a quarter part of the 
ſalts, in a convenient veſſel, by agitation. This 
mixture will grow . moiſt*, and part of the quick- 
fler will incorporate. with the ſalts. Proceed put- 
ting in the ſalts (by a quarter part at a time) till 
all is in, continually ſtirring, till no part of the 
quickſilver appears in a running form; then put to 
it the caput mortuum, which will a little thicken it. 
When theſe ingredients are equally and well mixt, 
they will become pretty dry, and then you may 
| zvitate them through a fieve : and laſt of all, mix 
the ſifted powder, and rubified vitriol. Put this 
mixture, in equal proportions, into four ſubliming 
glaſſes 3 (the figure of which, with the furnace, you 
ill ce in the beginning of this treatiſe:) place them 
The nitre ſeems to be of little or no uſe in this preparation: 
it would be extremely well worth while therefore, in order to 


ave room in the veſſel and expences, to try whether this proceſs 
vill ſucceed without it. 


If the quantities of the ingredients are but ſmall, this phe- 
nomenon does not happen, 


go I — - 


** — 


a a uſeful hint for the conducting chis part of the proceſs in tit 
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in aſhes*, fit heads and receivers to them, and 
give a gentle fire for twenty-four hours, in which 
time the mercury will be diſſolved, and an aqua for. 
tis will diſtil into the receivers. After that, in, 
creaſe the fire, and keep it in continually, till you 
perceive the ſublimate to riſe 1 in the veſſel above the 
aſhes, ſeparated from the caput mortuum, in form 


of a cake e, which commonly happens about e 


fourth or fifth day. When all is cool, carefully re 
move the glaſſes from the aſhes, and take out the i » 
cake of ſublimate, which keep for uſe. 

Tu mixture of crude mercury, ſublimate, fil, WW « 
and nitre, becomes moiſt, and of a pappiſh fub ll 
ſtance z to which, if you put the rubified vitriol, it e 
would prefently grow hard as a ſtone, which k 
would be very troubleſome to reduce again into WW 11 
powder: but the caput mortuum of aqua fortis, or c 
(if you have it by you) ſome caput mortuum « WW 
mercury ſublimate, anſwers the ſame end, and 
brings the mixture to a temperate dryneſs, which WF ir 
by agitation comes into a powder of itſelf. With 

this powder the rubified vitriol may convenient} 


be ve 

e So that the matter contained in the glaſſes may be len * 
with the aſhes on the outſide. a 
« If this proceſs be performed with ſmall quantities of the mi J 
terials, and the ſand or aſhes riſe no higher than their ſurfac, "a 
the ſublimate will lie on the top of the caput mortuum in a ſof, 2 
light fleecy cake ; but if the ſand be brought higher up the fide 
of the veſſel, it will aſſume a ſolid eryſtalline form> This give 4 


larger works. 
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be incorporated, and the operation ought always to 
be performed i in a chimney, to avoid the nitrous 
fumes which are very ſuffocating. You may make 
the compoſition in any quantity your occafion re- 


quires; the leſs your quantity of mixtures, the leſs 
time and fi fire will finiſh the operation ©, 


* ale Curraſtve Sublimate, in a ſmall 
quantity. 


TAKE two pounds of ſpirit of falt, one pound 
of ſpirit of nitre, put them upon two pounds 
of crude mercury in a retort 3 place the retort in a 
fand furnace, and fit a receiver to it, then give a 
| gradual fire to the third degree. In eight or ten 
hours you will find two pounds and a half of ſub- 
mate in the neck of the retort. The ſpirit that 
comes off will (if you add a third part of ſpirit of 
vine f) ſerve again for the ſame operation. 
Ir you deſire to make mercury ſublimate in a 


ſmall rad diſſolve one pound of crude mer- 
| G 2 | cury 


* This manner of preparing corroſive ſublimate W large 
veſſels, and is, ſufficiently tedious and laborious ; and, unleſs the 
fire be well managed, no little part of the ſublimate will remain 
in the caput mortuum. It may be managed to more advantage, 
by firſt corroding the mercury with the vitriolic acid, then 
mingling it with an equal quantity of common falt, and ſub- 
lining it in proper veſſels. Sahl is faid to have made ſublimate | 
in this manner with very little expence or labour. 

Mercury ſublimate gains, according to Tachenius, two eva in 
nine, from the common falt uſed in the preparation. 

* I ſuſpeR there is ſome miſtake here, and tne ſpirit of ſalt 
i meant inſtead of ſpirir of wine. 


—_— 


—_— 
on 
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cury in eighteen or twenty ounces of ſpirit of nit: 
diſtil off that ſpirit, break the glaſs, and take out the 
maſs 3 bear it into powder in a glaſs or mirhþ 
mortar, and afterwards, ta ke of vitriol calcined and 
powdered s, and common falt, ana one pound, 
grind them all well together; fill a matraſs not 4. 
bove half full, and ſet it on a ſand furnace : increase 
the fire gradually to the third degree, and the fu. 
limate will all ariſe in ſeven or eight hours b. 


g 


5 Mercuri Us Dulcis, or Sweet Sublimate, 


EE E of corrofive ſublimate one pound, t 
which add of purified quickſilver twelve 
ounces ;''grind them well together in a ſtone mo- 
tar, with a glaſs or wooden peſtle, till no quickſi 
ver appears.” Then fill one third part of a bolt head 
with the mixture, ſet it in a ſand-furnace ; let the 
ſand lie half an inch thick between the bottom af 
the bolt-head and the kettle, filling it up with fand 
within an inch of the neck: ſtop the mouth of the 
glaſs with a little paper, or cotton-wool ; then give 
3 | fre 


& E The.calcined vitriol may be omitted. In the Edindig 
Puar macopœia this proceſs is directed in the following manoe., 
Take of the calx of mercury prepared with aqua fortis, and 
of decrepitated ſea ſalt, equal parts; powder and mix theſe 
well together; put them in a glaſs which may contain doubt 
the quantity; place it in a ſand-furnace. Apply at firſt a {mal 
heat, which gradually increaſe, till the ſublimate ariſes to tie 
upper part of the glaſs, in a white cryſtalline maſs,” 

A Lemery ſays, that a pound of mercury treated thus, wil 


yield nineteen ounces of ſublimate. 


—,. — 3 — 830 — 6 1 = 
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fre of the firſt degree two hours; increaſe it to the 
ſecond, in which keep it three hours; go on to the 
third degree, three hours more, and in that time 
the ſublimation will be performed. Take it out 
when cold, and wipe the ſand and dirt from the 
bolt-head 3 break the glaſs over a clean ſheet of pa- 
per, and ſeparate the ſublimate from the light flowers 
at the top, and the duſt which lies in the bottom. 
After wards, powder this groſly, and repeat the 


ſublimation the ſecond and third time i. If you 
5 3 | ſub- 


1 The proceſs in Lemery is the ſame with this; and he in- 
| forms us, that upon the third ſublimation, he had _— fix 
gunces and a half of mercurius dulcis. 

The notion that repeated ſublimation, by the ſimple act of 
triture, wears away and breaks the points of the ſublimate, up- 
on which depends its corroſiveneſs, is erroneous ; for if this was 
true, ſuhlimate corroſive itſelf would become mild, barely by 
repeating the operation. The only method of dulcifying ſubli- 
mate is, to add ſo much mercury to it, as may entirely ſatiate 
the acid ſpirit of ſea · ſalt contained in it: triture, digeſtion, and 
ſublimation, are neceſſary operations to perform this effect, as 
they facilitate the combination of a ſufficient quantity of mer - 
| cury with the acid. But as different corroſive ſublimates differ 
greatly as to the quantity of acid they contain, it is more pru- 
dent to increaſe the quantity of the mercury, and not to ſeparate 
it, if any ſhould appear diſtinct on the firſt ſublimation, but to 
endeavour to combine it with the ſublimate by triture and re- 
peating the operation. If the mercurius dulcis ſhould prove 
over. doſed with mercury, its ſuperfluous quantity may be eaſily 
ſeparated by diſtillation : break the cake into ſmall pieces, and 
put them in a low retort, with its neck a little reclined; then 
gradually inereaſe the _ ill no more e _ into Ge 
receiver, 
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ſublime it ſix times, or more, it is called a. 
lomelas k. 3 

ITs operation | is cacharrick i. it is given to kill 
worms, and in all venereal caſes, even to the raiſing 
of a ſalivation. Its doſe is from five grains to one 
dram. 

Warn you grind the Gita and crude 
mercury together, muffle yourſelf with a napkin or 


handkerchief, to keep the volatile atoms which will 


riſe from the ſublimate out of your mouth and 
noſtrils ; and be careful not to make the fire too big, 
for too fierce a fire makes it riſe black; and if 6, 
you muſt ſublime it again; and if that ſublimation 
does not bring it to its colour, mix with every pound 
of mercurius dulcis, one ounce and a halt of de- 
crepitated ſalt, and ſublime it again. 


Red precipitate of Mercury. 
7 crude mercury, one pound, of aqua 


fortis | (made as at the end of this proceſs) 
two pounds; let them ſtand in the heat of aſhes, 


that the aqua fortis may ſimmer, till the flowers be- 


gin to appear; then increaſe the fire till the flowers 
riſe red about the middle of the glaſs, and pro- 
coeed with the fire to the higheſt degree, for the 
| 1 ſpace 
* Calomel is an improper name of this preparation, as it ſig- 
nifies another of a different kind, whoſe colour is black. 
I The aqua ſortis for this preparation ſhould be drawn over 
from a little common ſalt. This gives the precipitate a bright 
| ſparkling appearance. A pound of mercury will gain ſomewhat 
better than two ounces in this preparation, 


4 / 
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ſpace of three hours 3 after which, let all cool, and 
take out the precipitate. 

Ir is rarely given inwardly, without correction: 
11 eats proud fleſh, and is uſed for the laying open 
of ſhankers. Some chirurgeons have in the army 
| uſed it internally with ſucceſs : and I have heard 
gentlemen of probity aſſert, that they knew an old 
qucking aurſe give a full dram to very robuſt fel- 
lows, in venereal caſes, and they have eſcaped. 

Tux aqua fortis which you fave in making of 
ſublimate, is beſt for this operation, which alſo 
| ought to be performed in a chimney. If you take 
| double the quantity of this ſublimated ſpirit, the 

mercury will ſooner diffolve. 


The prince's powder. 


{ Hap of red precipitate (made as before) 
half a pound; grind it very well upon a mar- 
ble or porphyry-ſtone 3 put it into a cucurbit, with 
two quarts of water; place it in a ſand-furnace, 
and give it fire to make it ſcalding hot : let it ſtand 
| ſo twelve hours, ſtirring it once in two hours; then 

W {tit cool, and decant the water. Put this precipi- 
| fate into water a ſecond and a third time, repeating 
the operation as before : then dry the precipitate, 
| and grind it with double the weight of the ſalt, ex- 
tracted from the reſidence of the tinftura metallo- 
rum n. Put them into a cucurbit with water, pro- 


4 ceeding in all things as above, till the precipitate 


8 4 DET re- 
 ® Any fixed alkaline ſalt will do as well | 
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remains inſipid: then dry it, and boil it in fpirj 
of wine. Decant the ſpirit, when cool, and dry 


the precipitate. 
Ir is emetick and cathartic, and 1s given -in moſt 


venereal and chronic caſes. - The doſe, from thre: 
grains to half a ſcruple. 


Mercury precipitated with flowers of antiminy, 

AKE of mercury (which has been diſtilled 
with ſalt of tartar and quick. lime) four ounces; 
grind it with as much flowers of antimony as wil 
ſaturate it; put it into a bolt-head, or an infernal 
glaſs, which place in a ſand-heat. Continue it ſo, 
till it is converted into red flowers; which are much 
more cathartic than emetic, and are given in vene. 
real, and other chronic difeaſes. The doſe from 
three to eight grains, | 


An excellent precipi tate of Mercury. 
ISSOLVE four ounces of fal enixum in 
one pound of ſpirit of nitre: in this men- 

ſtruum, diſſolve four ounces of mercury; put it 
into a retort, which place in a fand-heat ; give itz 
gradual fire, till it ceaſeth dropping: when coo, 
take the retort out of the ſand; in its bottom you 
will find a maſs of a pleaſant golden colour. Re- 
duce this into a fine powder, and put it into a freſb 
retort; then cohobate the drawn ſpirit, with four 
. ounces of new ſpirit of nitre, and diſtil as before. 

Repeat it a third a take out the Pee 

and waſh it. Hi 
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T have known this medicine uſed with a 
ſucceſs. The dole, from two to eight grains, 


Me Red Panacaa of Mercury. 


AKE what quantity you pleaſe of red pre- 
cipitate; put it into a cucurbit; and after- 
wards, eight times its weight of ſpring-water : 2: bt; 

| it ſtand in a heat of ſand twenty-four hours, ſhaking 
i three or four times; pour off the water, and 
| keep it for uſe, Then dry the precipitate, and put 
to it eight times its weight of {ſpirit of wine: fit a 
glaſs to the mouth of the cucurbit; lute it well, and 
ſet it in a gentle heat. Let-it continue there fif- 
teen days: ſhake it often; and after it is cool, 
pour off the ſpirit of wine by decantation. Then 
| take the precipitate, and put it in a china-diſh, 
with twice its weight of tincture of ſulphur. Set 
it on fire, and burn off the tincture; and then 
put on freſh ſpirit of wine. Let it ſtand in a very. 
gentle heat two or three hours; and after it is ſet- 
tled, decant, oy. the precipitate, and put it up. 
for ule. 
| Irisone of ths beſt mercurial precipitates, ef- 
| peclally in the venereal pox. Its operation is ca- 
thartic, and ſometimes a little emetic. Its doſe i is 
from two to twelve, or fifteen grains. 

Tas red precipitate muſt alſo be ground very. 
| "hi before it is waſhed, for the reaſon aforeſaid. 


Mir. Barton, an eminent ſurgeon of London, kept 
this as a ſecret, 


* 


The 


5 
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The White Panacea of Mercury. 
BLEED calomel to very fine powder, and put 

it into a cucurbit, with eight times its weight 
of ſpirit of wine: place it in warm fand ; [et it 
ſtand fifreen or twenty days, and ſhake it every | 
day two or three times; then fit a glaſs to the mouth 
of the cucurbit, and make it a circulating glaſs, 
Separate the ſpirit, either by decantation, or di. 
ſtillation, and dry the powder in a gentle heat, 
This is called panacæa mercurii. 

Is doſe is the ſame with mercurius dulcis ; and | 
ſome think it a better and more ſafe medicine, be- | 
cauſe the ſpirit of wine takes from it ſome of its 
_ corroſive falts, or at leaſt corrects them. 

BzrFORE you put the ſpirit of wine to it, you 
muſt reduce it into a moſt impalpable powder, 
which muſt be paſſed through the fineſt ſieve, that 
ſo the ſpirit of wine may the better act upon thoſe 
minute atoms, and waſh off part of the corroſire 
falt, which keeps it in a dry form. 


Hs bm gud And Soo ma 


White Precipi tate. 
T's SOLVE four ounces of mercury in eight 


ounces of ſpirit of nitre: when it is all diſſolved, 
put it into a wide-mouthed glaſs, in which is a pint 
of ſpring · water; ſhake them together, and pour 
on filtered brine, by little and little: let the brine 
be as ſtrong as you can make it; to a pint of 


which, Put in two ounices of ſpirit of fal armoniac; 
a ſtir 
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| fir the matter about, and let it ſettle; then put on 
| more brine : ſtir, and let them ſtand to ſettle as 
before; and ſo continue putting on brine, till you 
rceive no more will precipitate. Then let it 
ſtand five or fix hours to ſettle, and pour off the 
water by inclination, Put on common water, 
| fir it about; and, when ſettled decant as before; 
and ſo proceed, putting on freſh water, ſtirring and 
| pouring off, till you find the precipitate inſipid 2. 
Then lay a clean paper upon a chalk-ſtone z put the 
| precipitate upon it, and let it lie there, till the 
chalk has abſorbed the water : then remove it to a 
board, and let it dry in the ſhade, between two 
Big noe UT 
[Ts operation is a little cathartic, and emetic 
ſometimes 3 it alſo procures ſalivation. It is given 


W in the French pox, ſcurvy, and yellow-jaundice. 


Its doſe is from five to fifteen, or twenty grains. 
If you boil it two or three hours in ſpirit of wine, 
it will free it from ſome of its corroſive ſalts, and 
render the medicine more ſafe, - 
1 | r 


The ablation with common water ſhould not be too often 
repeated, or the water ſuffered to ſtand too long upon the preci- 
pitate, for it will at length entirely diflolve the whole. If a 
| fixt alkaline ſalt be added to the water which has ſerved to waſh 
| this preparation, a new precipitate will be obtained. | 
| Some of the chemiſts have been accuſtomed to make this in a 
more ſkilful and advantageous manner, by diſſolving equal quan- 
tities of fal armoniac and corroſive ſublimate mercury in water, 
and then precipitating them with a fixt alkaline ſalt. This pre- 
eipitate is to be waſhed with repeated affuſions of water in the 
fame manner As the above. 


j 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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Por not above two ounces of the ſpirit of nite 
at a time upon the crude mercury; and when it 
has acted upon the mercury, and the fumes begin 


to ceaſe, put on two ounces more; and ſo do, till 


the mercury is all diffolved. If you ſhould put al 
the ſpirit of nitre on at once, the action would be 
ſo violent, that it would heat too ſuddenly, and 


- endanger the glaſs. Be as cautious as you can; the 


fumes will riſe with ſome violence, and therefore 
this operation ought always to be done in a chim. 
ney. that the ill fumes Ty. be avoided o. 


Jurbith mineral, or yellow Preci Pitate, 


TAKE four ounces of quick- ſilver; put it in. 
to a retort, and to it four ounces of ſpirit of 
nitre : let it ſtand till it has done fuming ; then add 


oil of vitriol, half a pound: place the retort ina. 


ſand-furnace, give it a gradual fire to the fourth 
degree, and the operation will be performed in fix 
or ſeven hours time. Then take out the retort, 
and break it: pulverize the white mals, either in 2 
glaſs, or marble mortar ; put it into a wide-mouthed 
glaſs, and pour to it three pints. of warm water: 


let it ſtand two hours, and ſhake it three or four 


times; when it is ſettled, pour off the water by 
inclination, and keep it by itſelf. Put more water 


to the yellow powder ; 3 ſtir it well about, and when 
ſettled, 


If the mercury be added to the ſpirit of nitre by little and 
little, the ſolution will go on calmly, and the diſſipation of the 


noxious vapours be entirely prevented. 
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ſettled, pour off, as before; and fo proceed with 
ſeveral ablutions, till the powder has no taſte; dry 
the powder upon a gentle heat of a and put ic 


up for uſe. 


T xx firſt waſhings are god to ach old. and | 


ſtubborn ulcers: with, and to mix with any ſxect 
water to cure the itch. The turbith is cathartic 
and emetic, and i 1s chiefly uſed. in venereal, AS. 
The doſe is from two to eight grains. 

Tux oil of vitriol does not diſſolve the mer- 

cury, it only. calcines It ; but the ſpirit of nitre diſ- 
| folves i it, and produces a  turbith more ſubtile than 
. that made with dil of vitriol alone 5 


i Green 


- 
— Pls 


of » The firſt a carry or ſuch parts of the menſtruum 
as are not combined with the mercury, and diſſolve a conſider- 
able quantity of ſuch as are, and ſo defraud the operator of the 
due quantity of calx. This is evident from the quantity of 


| precipitate which may be gained from theſe liquors by the ad- 


dition of a fixt alkali, and from the calx proving lighter, inſtead 
of heavier than the mercury. Four ounces of mercury corroded 
by oil of vitriol, weighs five ounces and a half. This calx 
being well waſhed, is reduced to three ources and one quarter. 

4 Turbith mineral is uſually prepared without ſpirit of nitre, 
which indeed is of no further uſe in this preparation, than to 
facilitate the action of the vitriolic acid upon the mercury. 
| This proceſs is not to be performed without ſome difficulty and 

darger ; but by obſerving the following cautions, both may 
be avoided. Take two parts of ſtrong oil of vitriol, and one 
of pure mercury; put them into a low retort, which muſt noc 


be filled above balf full, Place the retort in a ſand furnace, . 


under a good chimney, ſo that the aſcending drops may not 


fall back into it, but 2 be conveyed immediately into the 
receiver. 


4 4 Compete cou 


„Gre „ Prevhpitate®, eee 4. 


2 four ounces of mercury into a matraßs, to 
which put of ſpirit of nitre, or double aqua 
fortis, eight ounces.” In another glaſs put half an 
ourice of fine copper, which diſſolve in an ounce 
and a half of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis. Put 
both the diffolutions together, place them in ſand, 
and abſtract the aqua fortis. In the bottom of the 
veſſel there will remain a blackiſh maſs, which muſt 
be powdered in a glaſs og, marble mortar. This 
done, put it into a cucurbit, and pour upon it four 
pints of diſtilled vinegar; ſet it in a heat of ſand, 
where let it continue forty-eight hours, ſhaking it 
once in two or three hours: at laſt,” augment the 
fire to make the diſtilled vinegar boil; let it con- 
tinue ſo at leaſt one hour, and when cold, pour off 
3 3 the 

receiver. Cover the body of the retort quite up to the neck, 
with ſand: apply a gradual fire till the oil of vitriol begins to 
boil : keep it in this degree, till the ebullition ceaſes ; then in- 
creaſe the fire to the utmoſt the furnace is capable of giving. 
When the receiver grows cold, let the fire go out ; and edulco- 


rate the maſs remaining at ae bottom of the retort, as above 
directed. 

* In the laſt edition of the Edinburgh Pharmicopeia, there 
is an elegant compoſition of this kind directed in a very 
ſcientifical manner, which for its ſingularity, I ſhall here inſert. 
Take of corroſive mercury, ſablimate in powder four ounces, 
Diſſolve this in a quart of hot water. Take of filings of copper 
an ounce and a half, ſpirit of ſal armoniac eight ounces ; digeſt 
in a matraſs till you have got a deep blue tincture: filter 
this, and drop it by little and little into the mercurial ſolution ; 
when the - precipitate has fallen, evaporate to dryneſs.” 

| / 
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the diſtilled vinegar by inclination, and you will 


find it ringed of a green colour; put upon that 
which remains, more diſtilled vinegar, and proceed 
as before: filter the tinged vinegar, and put it into 
a cucurbit; ſet it in a heat of ſand to evaporate 
gently, to the conſiſtence of honey, or that it be- 
gins to ſparkle ; then take it from the fire, and let it 
cool ; when ?tis cold, it will be an hard mass, 
which make into fine powder, and keep for uſe. 
Irs operation is cathartic and emetic. It is a 
ſpecific. in,;gonorthcea's, and is given in all venereal 


caſes. The doſe is from two to fix grains. 


Lou ought to obſerve the ſame precaution here 
as in the white. precipitate, viz. to put the ſpirit of 
nĩtre upon the mercury by little and little; and alſo 
to perform the operation in a chimney. 


Atbiops Mineral, 


TAKE flowers of ſulphur, and crude clean 
mercury, of each half a pound 3 let them 

be ground together in a clean iron mortar, till 
they are incorporated into a black powder. It will 
take up four or five hours time to grind it *. | 


. The 


* This preparation is made much ſooner, and with greater 
eaſe, by melting the ſulphur in an iron ladle over the fire, and 
then putting in the mercury. (ſee page 77) There are many 
perſons who condemn this practice, and particularly order the 
æthiops to be made without fire; and as this circumſtance has 
been frequently, though I think, without any good reaſon, in- 
fiſted on ; I ſhall endeavour to ſet this affair in a true light, by 


— — > 


— — — — 
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"The es * of Aae 


7 Ak E four ounces of red precipitate, put it 
into a retort, and put to it eight ounces of 


ſpirit of nitre; ſet it in a ſand- furnace, and draw 


off the ſpirit in a gradual heat, to the fourth de- 
gree. This operation will be performed in five or 
ſix hours; return that ſpirit of nitre, with four 
ounces of new ſpirit upon the precipitate, and draw 
off as before: repeat the ſame operation, with four 
ounces of new ſpirit; and at laſt let it continue at 
leaſt two hours, in the fourth degree of fire: then 
let all cool, and you will have a very red and ſubtile 


powder; which put into a crucible, and ſet in a 
ire of charcoal, but not exceeding a worm- red, 


half a quarter of an hour. Then put it into a ma- 


traſs, and add to it three pints of diſtilled fountain 


or rain water; ſet it in a ſand- furnace, and give it 
a gradual fire till it boils; and fo keep it half an 
Hour : pour off, that water by inclination, and dry 


the powder gently ; then put to it twelve ounces of 


tartarized ſpirit of wine, and in a gentle heat draw 
It 


obſerving, that the ſulphur and mercury have undergone much 
greater degrees of fire in their extractions from their matrices, 
(particularly the mercury) than is here required ; that the union 
of the mercury with the ſulphur is more effeQually completed 


| by this means than by the degree of triture, which the apo. 


thecaries are accuſtomed to ; that the fire is not ſuppoſed to 
communicate any ill qualities to the ſulphur and mercury in 
cinoabar, though an intenſe heat is neceſſary to ſublime it. 
See TIE Reformata, p. 82, 


put to it twelve ounces of new tartarized ſpirit of 
wine, fit a glaſs to the mouth of the cucurbit, to 
make it a circulatory veſſel; let it ſtand in a gentle 


heat of ſand - forty-eight hours; and at the laſt of 
all, let it ſimmer a little; then let all cool: decant 
the ſpirit of wine, and dry the powder, which is 


called arcanum corallinum. | 


ITs operation is chiefly cathartic. It is given in 5 
the gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, and the pox; and is one 
of the beſt precipitates commonly made. Its doſe. 


is from three to ten grains, 


You may take clean crude mercury, inſtead of 


red precipitate, if you pleaſe ; the firſt diſſolution 


and exſiccation makes it red precipitate : then you 


may freely put all the ſpirit of nitre upon the pre- 
cipitate at once; becauſe the action of the mer- 


cury and ſpirit of nitre is over in the firſt diffolu- + 


tion of the mercury. In all things elſe proceed as 
the proceſs directs. | 


Oil of Mercury. 
9 VAPORATE the firſt waſhings of mineral 


turbith to a ſalt, ſet it in a cold moiſt place, 
ad it will diſſolve into a ſtrong corroſive . 


which is called oil of mercury. 


Ir is of excellent uſe to touch venereal ſhankers, 


if you apply to them pledgets dipt therein. 


H Anther 
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it off, and ſo proceed by two cohobations : then 
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Another Oil of Mercury. 


AKE. four ounces of corroſive ſublimate, and 

of ſublimated fal armoniac half a Pound; 
make them both into fine powder, and mix them 
well ; put them into a retort, place it in ſand, with 
a receiver to it; make a fire, which raiſe gradually 
to the fourth degree, and in ſeven or eight hours 
time the operation will be done. Take all that 
is diſtilled. and ſublimed, grind it in a glaſs or mar- 
ble mortar, and afterwards {et it in a cellar, in a 
flat glaſs, to diffolve into A Aber. Boone is called 
oil of mercury. 

Ir is endued with the is. virtues the preceed- 
ing oil is. 

THESE oils are mercury e by che cor 
roſive ſpirits of vitriol, common ſalt, and ſal ar- 
moniac; which afterwards will. diffolve again like 
a falt: it ought to be evaporated i in glaſs, becauſe 
earthen veſſels will ſuck in too much of the fal, 
and it will prey upon _ lead with which the 
veſſel is * | 


CHAP. VIIL 


of Biſmuth, or 7 in-Glaſs. 


T is a ſmooth, white, metallic matter, brittle, 
and breaks in large flakes, like regulus martis. 
It is artificial, and compoſed of tin, tartar, and 
arſenic 3 not made in any quantity in England, but 
| - in 
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in the bra js of Germany, mou whence we 
have ie”. wh 


| Preparations of Biſmuth, 
Flowers of Biſmuth, 


rar four ounces of biſmuth into fine pow- 
der: mix this very well with half a pound of 
nitre likewiſe i in fine powder. Set an earthen body; 
vich a perforation in its ſide, © in a ſubliming fur- 
nace, e 0 of e put a glaſs 
H 2 head 


e Biſtavth, wiſmuth, filver marcaſite, or tin-glaſs, is not an 
artificial compoſition, as has been erzoneouſly ſuppoſed by many 
writers,' but is the product of an ore, which is ſometimes found 
o rich, as to yield, upon being barely expoſed to a ſmall heat, 
2 confiderable quantity of this ſemi-metallic ſubſtance. The 
ſpecific gravity of biſmuth is to that of gold as 9,700 to 19,640; 
but it comes neareſt in weight to copper, to which it is as 9,700 
to 9,000: It eafily melts, and, added to other metals, greatly 
promotes their fuſibility 3 hence it is frequently made uſe of in 
folders... Fire ſoon. diſſipates it in the form of ſmoke, ' Melted 
vith lead, tin, or filver, and afterwards amalgamated with mer- 
cury, it attenuates them ſo as to paſs through leather ; but ſe- 
| purates: from this amalgama in à few days. It diſſolves with 
great efferveſdente in the nitrous acid, and likewiſe in aqua regia: 
it alſo diſſolves in ſpirit of falt, but lowly : the vitriolic acid bas 
little or no effect upon its reguline parts: vinegar and the vege- 
table acids eaſily diflolve it, and acquire a ſharp, bitter, braſſy 
ale. Mixt with ſulphur, it readily flows into a ftriated ſub- 
lance reſembling antimony, but eaſily parts with it in the fire. 
Melted" with tin, it makes it harder and brighter. Fluxed with 
zinc, it is ſaid (ſee Cramer. Elem. Art. dic imaſt. ed. 2. vol. 1. p. 
09.) not to mix with it, but to ſeparate diſtinct, although they 
ue throughly ſtirred together. 
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head and recipient on the uppermoſt, and as foon 
as the bottom of the body is red hor, Project the 
mixture into it, through the hole,“ by half a ſpoon- 
ful at a time! When the operation is over, take 
away the aludels, and wipe off the flowers with a 
feather. Theſe flowers are very white, and eſteem: 
ed an excellent fucus. 

Lr all be ſublimed, which will riſe wt one 
half ſpoonful, before you put in another, which 
you may know by the ceaſing of the little erack. 
ling: waſh che ſalt from that which remains in the 
bottom of the ſubliming por, and it is not only a 
good fucus, but. alſo a good diaphoretic; eſpecialiy 
if the ſpirit of nitre be once or twice diftilled from 
it after its waſninng | 
Irs doſe and virtue is the ame with wier 


bezoar. k 
5  Magiftery of Biſmuth, 

Por. one pound of ſpirit of nitre (made with 

oil of vitriol) into a quart body uncut, and 
add to it as much powder of tin. glaſs, by an ouncc 
at a time, as the ſpirit is capable of diſſolving, 
which will be about ſeven or eight ounces : then 
take two gallons of water, and diſſolve in it four 
ounces of common falt ; ; filter the whole, and put 
it into a clean earthen pan; pour upon it the {0- 
lation of biſmuth, and immediately it will tum 
milky, and a precipitate will fall: permit it to 
ſtand, till ſettled, and, by gentle inclination, * 
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off the water from the magiſtery. Put on more 
freſh water; ſtir it well, and when ſettled, pour it 
off: and ſo continue the ablutions, till the ma- 


giltery is inſipid, which dry gently, and keep for 


uſe, which is the ſame with the flowers a. 

BE ſure to place the cucurbit in the chimney, 
the better to convey the fumes, which are bad dor 
the breaſt, lungs, and brain: and if you ſee a 
black ſcum upon the ſurface of the water when you 
make the precipitation, take it off with a ſpoon. 


A IX. 
Of Z1Nc. 


ZINC, tutenag, or ſpelter, is a ſemi-metallic 
ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling lead as to its 
external appearance, It is obtained from a peculiar 


H 3 | ſort 


v Few of the trading chemiſts are acquainted with the me- 
thod of preparing this magiſtery, with its due requiſites of 
brightneſs, colour, and lightneſs, For the purpoſes this pre- 
paration is generally deſigned, the proceſs above will not make 
it ſufficiently pure : I ſhall therefore communicate another. 
Take any quantity of proof aqua fortis ; put it in à parting 


glaſs, or ſmall bolt head, and ſet it under a chimney : into this, 
lowly and by degrees, let fall a little quantity of biſmuth groſſy 


powdered, waiting till the firſt is diſſolved, before a ſecond par- 
cel is added. When the menſtruum will no longer act upon 


the metal, warily decant it, and pour it into a conſiderable quan- 


tity of pure diſtilled water ; it will grow turbid, and ſoon de- 


polite an extremely white precipitate : if ſpirit of wine be added 
do the water, the precipitation will be ſooner completed. De- 
cant the water from the magiſtery, which carefully dry in the 
ſhade, between two papers : the light of the ſun, or fire, will 
change its colour, 


r —— 
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fort of lead ore, at Goflar in Germany, by a parti- 
cular kind of ſublimation *: it is likewiſe brought 
from the Eaft-Indies, It melts in a gentle fire, ſoon 
after it ſmokes, and then ſticks to the ſides of the 
veſſel in the form of light, white flowers, like 
wool : in a greater fire it burns with a green flame. 
It mixes eaſily with lead and tin, and renders them 
I malleable : it makes copper leſs ductile, and at 
the ſame time gives it a golden colour, Ir readily 
diſſolves in vinegar, and likewiſe in the vitriolic 
acid diluted with water: it is alſo ſoluble in the ni- 
trous and marine acid. It difficultly mixes with 
ſulphur in fuſion, but at laſt is changed by it into 
a brittle, dark-coloured, ſhining ſubſtance. Ground 
with mercury, it mingles with it, but is thrown 
out, in the form of a calx, by continuing the tri- 
ture, and adding water. The pewterers add it 
with their tin, and the braſiers make their (ſpelter) 


ſolder of a mixture of it and copper. 

| Princes Metal. 

AKE four ounces of copper in filings, or 
clippings of thin plates; heat them in a 

crucible with a quick fire, till they are juſt upon 

the point of melting : then add an ounce of zinc 
previouſly melted in an iron ladle ; ſtir the whole 
together with a very hot iron rod, and as ſoon as 
it is melted, pour it out into moulds.” 


C34 Þ. - 


„ See $tabl diſſert. metallurg . pyrotechn. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of ANTIMONY. 


NTIMONY. is a mineral body, 1 re- 
A lated to metals, bat more approaching. to 
the nature of ſaturn : it is compoſed of a mineral 
ſulphur, partly pure, and of a ſolar nature; ad 
partly combuſtible, like other ſulphurs. 5 

Ir is full of an indigeſted fuliginous mercury, 
but more fixed than the common. It is a moſt ex- 


cellent ſubject both for internal and external me- 
dicine, Sc. | 
H 4 Regulus 
* Antimony is a ponderous mineral ſubſtance, conſiſting of 
long ſhining ſtreaks, or needles: it is compoſed, according to 
Stabl, of two or three parts of ſulphur, not at all different 
from the common ſort, and one of a white, brittle, ſemi- 
metallic ſubſtance, It eaſily melts in the fire; and in a great 
heat proves totally volatile. Calcined with a gradual heat, it 
at length melts into a reddiſh glaſs, It promotes the fuſion of 
all the metals, and volatizes them, gold alone excepted. The 
crude mineral melted with iron, copper, lead, tin, or filver, 
depoſites its metallic part in the form of a regulus, while its 
ſulphureous converts them into ſcoriæ, which ſwim upon the 

top. Fuſed with fixed alkaline ſalts, its ſulphur is ſeparated, 
and rendered ſoluble in water : at length its reguline parts are 
taken up. Its glaſs diſſolves ſtones of all kinds; and, ia a 
ſtrong fire, carries them away with it, Its regulus makes tin 
harder, whiter, and more fonorous ; hence its uſe in pewter and 
dell metal: it likewiſe promotes the fuſion of iron, and makes 
it flow extremely thin; at the ſame time, it renders it very hard, 
and deftroys its malleability : it is ſoluble in the vitriolic acid ; 
corroded by the nitrous ; perfectly diflolved by aqua regia, and 
1 the 
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Regulus of Antimony. 

AKE of antimony, one pound ; tartar, 

twelve ounces 3 nitre, fix ounces? ; powder 
them finely, and mix them exactly; ſet a crucible 
in a melting furnace: let the fire increaſe gradu- 
ally, till the crucible is red hot; then put in the 
mixture, by a ſmall ſpoonful at a time; when it is 
all in, increaſe the fire, and ſtop the door of the 
wind- furnace; and let the matter continue in fuſion 
half, or three quarters of an hour *, till its ſpark- 
ling in the crucible is well ſpent : then pour it in- 
to a little mortar, being firſt made clean, and after- 
watds heated, and greaſed with a little butter, tal- 
low, or wax *. Let 1 it ſtand, till cold, and then 
turn 


the concentrated ſpirit of common falt ; but is not acted upon by 
vinegar, or the vegetable acids : it is by no means miſcible with 
mercury. Fuſed along with ſulphur, it relumes its priſtine form 
and qualities. 

Y The quantity of the ſalts is conſiderably too large for the 
antimony : one half of them is more than ſufficient. It is bet. 
ter to put them into a pan, and deflagrate them with a red hot 
iron, before they are mixed with the antimony ; for, by this 
means, a conſiderable loſs is prevented, which happens from the 
violent detonation when they are projected together. 

= Five minutes, if your furnace be good, are enough: a fire 
fo long continued as here directed, muſt needs diſſipate a conſi- 
derable part of this volatile mineral, at the ſame time that the 
ſcoriæ are enabled to take up afreſh a good deal of the re- 
gulus. 

Take great care, that whatever you greaſe the veſſel with, 


into which you are to pour the melted matters, be free from all 
moiſture 3 


F 
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turn it out: beat off the ſcoriæ, Fa put them by 
in an earthen pan, to make the ſulphur auratum 
with; then melt your regulus again, and project 
one ounce of nitre in powder, Let the mixture 
ſtand in fuſion a quarter of an hour ; and caſt it 
out into the mortar, heated, then greaſed as before, 
and it will be more pure. If you would have it 


yet more pure, repeat the laſt operation once more, 


ſtill ſaving the ſcoriæ together. This regulus you 
may form into cups, pills, or infuſe it in white- 
wine ten or twelve hours, which will have the ſame 
operation with the infuſion of crocus metallorum. 

DIFFERENT quantities are uſed in the making 
this regulus : ſome take equal parts of antimony, 
nitre, and tartar z others, antimony, one pound; 
tartar, one pound and a half; and nitre, two 
pounds: but I have found no compoſition pro- 
duce more, or better regulus, than this I have given 
you. | | 
Taz melting furnace muſt be placed in a chim- 
ney, and have a care you do not bring any ſpark 
of fire along with the ſpoon you project the mix- 
ture with; if you do, it will ſet all the compoſition 
on fire, 


Another 


moiſture ; otherwiſe, from the ſudden rarefaction of it, great 


part wl be thrown out with violence and conſiderable danger. 
It is more convenient to black the inſide of i it with the ſmoke 
of a torch, 


* A Cour IE TE en 


* 


1 other proceſs for obtai ning hs n of 
Antimony.” 


Tre of crude antimony, one pound: break 
it into a very coarſe powder; mingle this 
with one fourth of its weight of charcoal-duſt ; 
ſpread the mixture over the bottom of a flat earthen 
pan; apply a gradual fire to it, ſo as not to make 
the pan at leaſt red hot; keep continually moving 
it with a little iron rake, carefully avoiding the 
fumes, till it ſmokes but very little: mix this with 
a quarter of its weight of the black flux b, and 
melt it in a crucible with a quick fire: as ſoon as it 
is in perfect fuſion, pour it out into a heated cone, 
the inſide of which you have already greaſed, or 
ſmoked; the regulus will ſubſide to the bottom, in 
a much larger 1 than can de gained by the 
| foregoing proceſs.” 


The Golden $ ulpbur of Antimony. 


B I L the ſcoriæ of the regulus in twenty times 
its weight of fountain water, the ſpace of one 
hour; ſtir it often, and, whilſt hot, run it through 
a fine ſtraining-cloth ; then put diſtilled vinegar e to 
: | | | ; it, 
b Grind two parts of crude tartar and one of nitre, in a mor- 
tar; then apply a red hot iron to the mixture, which will take 
| fire, and be converted into a black coal ; powder this while kot, 
and keep it in a veſſel cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 
© Spirit of ſalt is a cheaper acid, and therefore. commonly 
employed for this purpoſe. 
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it, and there will precipitate a red powder : let -it 
ſtand to ſettle, and drop more diſtilled vinegar into 
it; and if it turns the clear liquor muddy, let it 
ſettle, and drop yet more diſtilled vinegar again in- 


to it ; and fo proceed, till you ſee the liquor will 


not turn muddy, by putting diſtilled vinegar to it : 
waſh it with many warm waters, till it is without 
taſte or ſmell ; then put it into a coffin of paper, 
to drain off as much of the water as you can ; and 


laſtly, put it into a flat earthen diſh, and ſet it in a 


gentle warmth to dry. 


IT is emetic and cathartic, and endued with the 


ſame virtues other antimonial emetics are, Its doſe 
is from one to fix or eight grains. 

Ir you do not paſs the liquor through the ſtrainer 
while it is hot, it will coagulate when it has paſſed 
the filter : and when you precipitate the ſulphur 9, 
remove it into ſome place wherein the ſtench may 
not offend you. You muſt waſh it very often with 
warm 


© This preparation is not ſtrictly a ſulphur, but is compoſed 
olf a conſiderable part of the regulus of-antimony,” as well as of 
its ſulphur, as will appear evidently from the following trial. 
Mix four parts of the preparation with two of bright filings of 
iron, and one of the black flux : melt this with a quick fire in a 
crucible ; pour it out into a cone, and a conſiderable deal of 
regulus will be found at the bottom. If this preparation be 
only wanted, it may be made at a much cheaper rate by fluxing 
any quantity of. antimony with equal its weight of pot-aſh, or 
other fixt ſalt : by this proceſs almoſt all the antimony will be 
ſoluble in water, and may then be treated as the above ſo- 


* 


ö 
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warm water, to diſſolve che ſalts which adhere very 
n 10 it. 


| e Kermes Mineral, 
TAKE a pound of antimony, four ounces of any 
fixt alkaline falt, and a pint of water. Boil 
them two hours; then filtrate the warm liquor, 
and the kermes will - precipitate as it grows cool. 
Pour off the liquor, and add to it three ounces of 
- fixt alkaline ſalt and a pint of water: boil the an- 
timony in this lixivium as before; repeat this a 
third time, with the addition of two ounces of fixt 
alkaline ſalt, and one pint of water, and filtrate as 
before. This preparation differs not from the 
ſulphur auratum deſcribed in the foregoing proceſs.” 


The Martial Regulus of Antimony. 
AKE of ſmall nails, one pound and a half; 
put them into a large crucible, placed upon 
a tile i in a melting furnace : let the fire kindle about 
them gradually, till the nails are ready to melt; 
then project (by a good ſpoonful at a time) of an- 
timony, one pound 3 nitre, four ounces ; and two 
ounces of tartar f, powdered and well mixed: bury 
the crucible in Charcoal, ſhut the door of the fur- 
| nace, 


Half a pound of nails is 9 to abſorb the a of the 


antimony. 
Five or {ix ounces of the black flux is better, for the . 


alledged in the remark on the regulus of antimony; or four 
ounces of any fixed alkaline ſalt may be added, inſtead of either 


of them. 


nace, and let it ſtand in the ſtrongeſt fuſion, till it 
has done ſparkling : then take 1t from the fire, and 
pour it into an iron mortar, hot, and greaſed as 


uſual: when it is cold, beat off the OS and melt 


it again; and put to it (by a ſpoonful at a time? 
two or three ounces of nitre in groſs powder 5: let 
it ſtand in ſtrong fuſion, as before, till it ceaſes to 
ſparkle; then remove it from the fire, and pour it 
into a warm mortar as before. Repeat the ſame 
operation the third and fourth time, always caſting - 
in two ounces of nitre; but the fourth time, let the 
regulus melt well, before you put in the ſalt- petre. 
When cold, beat off the ſcoriæ, and you will ſee, 
a perfect ſtar upon the ſurface of the regulus. 

_ Frs operation is as the regulus antimonii, but 
more cathartic : ſome ſay it is altogether-cathartic, 
but I have not-found- it ſo. It is given in the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe, dropſy, and Garry: Its doſe is from 
two to eight grains. 

Nails are better than ling ob iron, bats | 
they 

s Sometimes the regulus retains part of the iron, which gives 
it a dufky hue : it is therefore convenient to add, upon the ſecond 


rfuſion,. about a quarter part the weight of the regulus of crude 


antimony ; and when the whole is in perfect fuſion, to project, 
at times, a fixth part of dry and very hot fixed alkaline ſalt; 
and as ſoon as it is well melted, to pour out the whole. This 


regulus may be ſtill further purified by a third fuſion, with the 


addition of a little nitre. When certain circumſtances are ob- 
ſerved, the top of the regulus will be marked with the figure of 


a ſtar, See a particular account of this in S. opuſcul, chymito- 
dhyſico-medic. p. 481. 
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they lie more hollow, giving way for the antimony | 
to mix and melt more calily with the mars. 


Regulus Fouts, or Regulus of Antimony with 
in. 

L 4 AKE good regulus of antimony, " oances 3 
melt/it in a crucible, with four ounces of tin, 

a quarter of an hour; in which time put in one 

ounce of nitre; and when the flame is ſpent, and 

the matter well fluxed, take it from the fire, and 

caſt it into a warm greaſed mortar. 

Ix the ſame manner you may * the rowals 
of gold, filver, copper, or led. 

IT is uſually given in the fuſfocation of the 
womb, and to open all obſtructions. Its doſe is 
from three grains to a fcruple. : > 

Ir you give this regulus two or dove fufions 
more, and in each fuſion caſt one ounce and a halt 
of nitre into it, and do fo as long as the nitre 

meets with any ſulphur to cauſe a flame ; the re- 
gulus will be as white as filyer b. HOT 

| Crocus Metallorum. © 
T AKE of antimony, one pound; nitre, four- 
teen ounces; and common ſalt, two ounces z 
powder them finely, and mix them well: ſet a cru- 
he TR IG germs | cible 

þ Every freſh irjection of nitre converts ſome part of the 
compoſition into a ſcoria; and if you continue to add nitre til 
ſuch time as it no longer deflagrates, the whole maſs will be 
entirely converted into a calx. One ſingle fuſion, with an ounce 


or two of fixed alkaline ſalt, will make this regulus ſufficiently | 
pure and bright, 
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cible in the fire; when it is red hot, put in the 
mixture by a ſpoonful at once; when all is in, ſhut 
the door of the furnace. Let the matter ſtand in 
a ſtrong fuſion half an hour; then take it from the 
fire, and caſt it into a warm greaſed mortar *. 

| Irs operation is emetic; but the infuſion of i it, 
in white-wine or canary, is generally uſed thus, 


viz, one ounce of the crocus in fine powder, to a 
quart of wine; which is given from half an ounce 
to 


i The trading chemiſts are accuſtomed to make this prepa- 
ration with much leſs trouble, and leſs nitre, than here ordered, 
About eighty pounds of antimony are mixed with fifty pounds 
of well dried-nitre, and two or three pounds of common falt. 
This mixture is put by degrees, with an iron ladle, into an iron 
pot or mortar; | ſomewhat heated, and placed under a good 
chimney. After the firſt ladle · full is put in, a piece of lighted 
charcoal is thrown. to it, which ſets it on ſire, and then the reſt 
is projected; the deflagration will be ſoon over, and the whole 
mixture in perfect fuſion, When it is cold, a conſiderable 
quantity of ſcoriæ will appear upon the ſurface, which may 
be eaſily' ſeparated from the crocus by a hammer. This pre- 
paration, made according to the above . proceſs, appears redder 
than that which is made with a large portion of nitre. Eigbty- 
fix pounds of antimony, fifty-one pounds of unrefined nitre, 
and two pounds of common ſalt, both well dryed, yielded ſeven- 
ty-cight pounds of clean crocus metallorum of an excellent co- 
lour, ſeven pound which was ſomewhat mixed with ſcoriæ, and 
thirty two pound of white ſcoriæ. Mr. Lemery obtained from 
eight ounces of antimony, and an equal quantity of ſalt petre 
deſlagrated in a mortar as above, eight ounces and a quarter of 
crocus. This extraordinary yield. was owing to part of the ſcoriæ 
being retained in the crocus, for want of a proper fuſion” of the 
mixture, which muſt OF gere when the quantity is 
ſo all 
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FIZ . 
to four ounces. Its doſe is an two to eight 
grains. 


I leſſen the viſas] quantity of nitre, FE” in its 
Place ſubſtitute common ſalt, which both helps 


fuſion, - and cauſes a better ſeparation of the crocus 


from the ſcoriæ. 


" Diatharetic Antimony. 


Pax E of antimony, one pound; of falt-petre, 

three pounds; powder, and mix them ex- 
actly: then put them into a red hot crucible k, by 
a ſpoonful at a time, and let it ſtand half an Bob. 
Remove it before it is quite cold, and put it into 
a large earthen pan, almoſt full, either of hot or 
cold water: let it remain there ten or twelve hours, 
to diſſolve the ſalt; then take it out, and if any of 
the calcined antimony adheres to the crucible, ſcrape 


it off with a knife: ſtir the white matter about with 


a clean ſtick; and when it is ſettled, decant the 
water into a clean pan, and keep it to make the 
antimonial ſal prunelle. Put on more warm wa- 
ter, and decant it as uſeleſs z repeat the ablution 
till the antimony is inſipid. When this is done, 


put more freſh water; ſtir it about, and preſently 


pour it off into another pan: put on more, and 


pour 


* If this preparation is to be made in large quantities, it 
may be deflagrated in a veſſel, in the ſame manner as the 


crocus metallorum is done. Six pounds of antimony mixed 


with eighteen pounds of dry nitre, yielded ſix pounds ten ounces 
of antimonĩum diaphoreticum. 


ts „„ ©, © aps tek, geuchs Aw woos trot 
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pour off as before; and ſo do, till. all the fineſt 


part of the preparation is waſhed off: and by this 


means, you may ſeparate it from the groſs dirty 

Having thus ſeparated the finer part, let it 
dad to ſettle, and pour off the water by inclina- 
tion: put the antimonium diaphoreticum upon 4 
clean ſheetof whited- brown paper, and lay it upon 
à chalk-ſtone, to ſuck in the moiſture remove it 


into a very gentle heat to be n e bs) Xt 


then put it up for uſe, 
Irs operation is Shientic? : it is ORR in ve- 


nereal diſeaſes, dropſies, ſcurvies, malignant fevers, 


and the ſmall-pox. - Its uſual doſe is from five grains 
to twenty-five, but I have known it given with good 
ſucceſs,” by half an ounce at a doſe, and repeated at 
two or three times in a day, and that for ſeveral 
days N 

Tun firſt waſhing which you — by, may be 
evaporated; and you will have the antimönial ſal 
prunellæ, which is endued with the ſame virtues 
as ſal polychreſtum. F * 

You mult in this, as in moſt EIN MAY an- 
timony with nitre, be careful not to bring a ſpark 


of fire from the furnace to the mixture; and after 


calcination, beware you put not the crucible into. 


vater, when | it is too hot, leſt i it fly all about Jaur 
face, 


% 


 Tindure 
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olf nitre; then ſhake it, place it in a ſand furnace, 
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Mucke of Antimony;. with Antimonian ; 

| Diapboretiſum. 
ARE of antimonium diaphoreticum, one 
pound 3, of pure ſalt · petre, three pounds; let 


Far finely powdered and well mixed; then, by 
a ſpoonful at a time, put the mixture into a red hot 


crucible: let it ſtand half an hour in a ſtrong melt- 


ivg heat; then pour it into a warm iron mortar ; 
beat it to powder, and before it attracts the air, re- 
turn it into a matraſs, and add three pints. of tar. 
tarized ſpirit of wine, Let it digeft three days and 
nights, and you will haxe a glorious: tincture, plca- 
fant to the taſte, very fragrant, and far excelling all 


other zee ef e «The doſe from ten to 


fixty drops. 2 
5 5 Ceruf of. FIRES | 1 
TT is made with the regulus of antimony and 


nitre, in the ſame proportion and manner as 
you made the ieee diaphoreticum. Its uſe 


B 


Or thus : ; 


ARE of regulus of : antimony, fnely pow- 
dered, four ounces z put it into a retort, and 
add (by an ounce at a time) twelve ounces of ſpirit 


late on a receiver, and give it a gentle fire, till it 


begins to Farop : then increaſe” che fire gradually to 
the bs 
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the fourth degree; keep it fo till no drops fall from 
the noſe of the retort, or fumes fly into the receiver: 
let it cool, and take out the remainder from the re- 
tort 3 powder. and waſh. it ſweet as you do the other 
ceruſs, and dry it. 


Ir is diaphoretic, and is looked upon to equal 


bezoar mineral in virtue. The ng from ten to 


fifty grains. 
THERE is anda firing 1 mixture for the 


firſt ceruſs, becauſe the combuſtible ſulphur is ſpent 


in making the regulus. From this, or any other 
antimonial diaphoretie Ih you may extract 
tinctures. 


* is made of one part of regulus jovis, and three 
parts of nitre, beaten into fine powder, and 
mixed ; and in all things proceed as you did with 
ceruſſa antimonii. 


Ir is adminiſtered in the pox, beflic overs, a 


conſumptions. Its doſe is from five grains to half 
a dram. The Jupiter gives it a bluiſh colour; 
and that is all in which it differs from the _— 
antimonii. 


De Medicinal Anti mony. 


Ak E antimony, five ounces; falt of tartar, 
one ounce z common ſalt, four ounces ; pow- 
der and mix them well, and let them ſtand in the 


crucible. half an hour melted then turn out the, | 


compound into a warm grealed cone, or let it ſtand 


I 2 | in 


*& 


. 
* 
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N 
| 
| : h in the crucible, till cold: beat off the ſcoria, and 
| | powder the purer part which remains in the bottom. 
| | | Give it ſeveral lotions of warm water, till the ſalts 
| are all waſhed from it; then _ . 0 r it 
* 0 uſe. un 
= - - So ME attribute only a dupberetie b to it; 
| Se it will, in ſome conſtitutions, both vomit and 
purge. Its doſe is from three to fifteen grains. 
IL x the ſalts be very dry when they are mixt 
with the antimony, and after they are ſufficiently 
melted together, and become cold; make the mix- 
ture into a ſubtile powder before you wall off the 
falts. ; 


The Magi of 8 
1 AKE four ounces of antimony, in very fine 
powder; put it into a large matraſs; pour 
upon it one pound of aqua regis, by four ounces at 
a time ; ſet it upon a ſand heat in a chimney, that 
the Wees may aſcend without offence : make a 
ſmall fire, and let it ſtand-in à heat of digeſtion 


ten or W hours, ane it dulce in two or three 
A 12 $63 en m hours; 


1 ft is "TER to put all the menſtruum into the mmatraſs *t 
firſt, and then to add to- it, by little and little, the antimony in 
coarſe powder: by this means, the ſolution will go on marc 
equally, be more perfect, and much leſs fumes ariſe ; there is ro 
_occaſion of any heat being applied in this proceſs ; if the aqua 
regis be not very weak, it will take up a conſiderable deal more 
of antimony than that here directed: therefore the quantity of 

the mineral can only be proportioned to 'the ſtrength of the 
menſtruum; and the addition of the former ſhould be continued 
[tall the latter ceaſes ſenſibly to att upon it. 
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fours; then let it cool, and put to it a gallon of 


fountain water, which you muſt pour off before it 


ſettles. Put to it more water; ſtir it, and pour it 


to the other before it ſertles. Repeat this operation, 


till nothing remains in the matraſs but a yellow | 
powder, which is the combuſtible ſulphur of anti- 
mony. Let the white powder ſettle, and decant 
the water, and, by ſeveral ablutions, make the 
magiſtery infipid ; ary it, and keep it for uſe, *j 

. operation is more cathartic | than emetic ? : 
ſometimes it operates by ſweat. It is uſed in apo- 
plexies, the palſy, and hypochonglriacal 33 
Its doſe is from five to fifteen grains. 

Mak E the diffolution i in a chimney, and in a 
large veſſel ; becauſe the ebullition is fo violent, that 
if the . veſſel be not t large, the matter will boil 
over, 
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Ak E equal parts of oil of vitriol and ca 
antimony ; put them in a retort, and diſtill 
"ay in a ſand furnace, with a gradual fire : a li- 
quor will come over, which is not very acid; and 
a ſulphur will ſublime into the neck of the retort, 
in tale, ſmell, conſiſtence, and inflammability, like 
common i m, | Waſh the maſs remaining in 
os; ks | vom of the 


4 


* The folpbur ſeparated from antimony by aqua regis, and 
by mercury, in making the einnabar of antimony, appear | both 9 
be perfectly like common _—_ 
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the retort with water; a grey powder will Foſs 
and the v water not prove very acid ”. * | 


' Poterius's Cirdial. 


ARE macs martis in fine powder, —— | 

ounces z of gold diſſolved in aqua regis, one 
ounce and an -half ; let the aqua regis be drawn 
from the gold; then mix it with the regulus. Put 
to the gold and regulus twelve ounces of nitre; mix 
all exactly, and put them into a red hot crucible by a 
ſpoonful at a time: let it ſtand in a melting heat an 
hour z then let it cool, and proceed as you did in 
the antihecticum Poterii, or ceruſſa antimonii : I 
have made it both with gold, and the anodyne 
ſulphur of mars; and the latter has been approved 
of as the better medicine. 
Ixs operation is diaph6retic, and it is faid to be 
a purifier of the blood, a ſtrengthner of the heart 
and ſtomach, good againſt. malignant fevers, the 
ſmall-pox, and the plague. Its doſe is from by 
grains to two ſcrupfs. 

Tr to ane ounce of this wagiſtery you put twelve | 
ounces of ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and let them ſtand 
three days in digeſtion in a matraſs, ſhaking them 
1705 Fo Bt 2 e WF Gat 
It is worth enquiry, whether part of this ſulphur is not 
formed by a combination of the vitriolic acid, with the directly 


inflammable matter of the antimony, as Mr. Heffman (from 


whom this proceſs is taken, ſee his ob/erw. Phyfico-chyyn. p. 272. 
ſuppoſes. His reaſons are not to me altogether convincing: but 
this affair might be partly determined by employing a very fine 
_ regulus, inſtead of the crude antimony. 
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dor an chen, after which draw of tlie ſpiritus 
nitri dulcis 3 and if you afterwards put upon it one 
pound and 4 half of ſpirit of wine tartarized, and 
let it ſtand twenty-four hours on warm fand, and 
decant the ſpirit of wine 3 and laſtly, ſet it in an 
arch of a glaſs- houſe five or ſix days; it will have 
acquired a ted colour, and be more ee 
ſometimes a little g and J have anden 
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ARE a pound of antimony, and reduce it 
inte fine powder, and ſet it over a gentle 
fre ; caleme it in àn unglazed pan, till it comes to 
be of an alh-colour; and ceaſes to fare : you muſt 
keep it cbntinually ſtirring z and if it ſhould run 
mto lumps, you muſt powder them again, and then 
proceed ts finiſh che calcination. When that is 
done, put the calcined antimony into a erucible; 
ſet it upon a tile in a nd · furnace; put a thin tile 


on the wp, and cover ĩt all over with coals ; when 


it is brought to fuſion, keep it ſo in a ſtrong fire 
for an hour; then put into it an iron rod, and when 
the melted antimony which adheres to it, is tranſ- 
parent, pour it upon a ſmooth hot marble, and 
When it is cold, put it up for ale. FRO is vitrurn 
antimonii, or iibiurn, „ 

= „ Irs 
„Take great care that no coals, 6r any other inflainwable 
matter, fall into the crucible ; for this would reduce the glaſs 
back into antimony again. | 
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© Trs operation is emetie, and one of the | firongeſt 
that is prepared. Its doſe is from two to eight 

ins. It is uſed in infuſion like erocus | metallo- 
4 and given in the fame caſes. 

TE - calcination requires eare d patience; 
5 fuſion muſt be ſtrong, and the quantity pro- 
poſed in the es he eee at leaſt TI 
Sro/ 16d ova ne ded nis hon 
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AKE four ounces of the glaſs of: 9x; Wil 


finely. powdered. ; put to it gradually, twelve 
ounces. of pilof vitriols let it digeſt forty-eight 
hours: a diſtil it in a ſand heat 3 let it cool; then 
Saſh the powder, till all i its acrimony is loſt; dry 
ait, and gring it with an equal weight of ſal mira- 
chile, and of ſal enixum a double quantity. Put 
(this mixturę into a crucible, which place in a wind- 
furnace; after it has ſtood a quarter of an hour in 
gentle fuſion, take it from the fire; when cold, 
waſh the. powder, dry i it, and keep it for uſe. | 
r 1s is the moſt certain antimonial purge I ever 
met with. I have indeed tried many proceſſes, 
which have. been confidently. delivered to us by ſe- 
eral authors, of. no ſmall; reputation; but, till I 
invented this, I never met. \ with one that anſwered 
my expectatipn. It operates without nauſeating the 
ſtomach. The doſe from two grains to half a 
ſctuple. By the uſe of this powder only, I have 
nne kagge confirmed poxes cured | within theſe 
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© The Tintture f Metals. | 


Te half a pound of regulus martis ; of 
fſpittle-duſt (which is the ſcoriæ, that fall from 
hot plates, of copper, quenched in water) four oun- 
ges; (or the. like quantity of the caput mortuum of 
ſpirit of verdegreaſe) of ſalt-· petre, two pounds; of. 
tartar, half a pound, Powder and mix them well, 
and put them into a red hot crucible by ſpoonfuls: 
after the mixture has ſtood melting half an hour, 
remove it from the fire, and powder it in a clean 
warm mortar. - Before it attracts the air, return it 
into a matraſs, and add two pounds of tartarized 
ſpirit of wine: make a circulating veſſel of the/ma- 
traſs, and let: it digeſt two days; when cool and 
ſettled, decant the tincture. The doſe from twenty. 
to an hundred dro[os. 


: White Flowers of Antimony, ***V 
Pur a ſet of ſubliming pots, 5 let 

the lowermoſt be of the ſhape of an carthen 
body; it muſt be twelve or fourteen inches high, 
and its mouth three inches diameter: in the middle 
of this body muſt be a perforation of an inch and 
a quarter diameter, exactly fitted with a ſtopple of 
good earth. Place this upon an iron bar in a naked 
furnace, nine or ten inches above the grate, and 
cloſe the body to the perforation, with lutes and 
tiles, only leaving three or four regiſters of an inch 


Ang a quarter diameter, at an au diſtance. Then 
fit 
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jñt to it three or four aludels of earth, one above a- 
nother; and upon the uppermoſt aludel, fit a glaſs 
head with a beak : ute the junctures of the aludels, 
body and head ; and to the beak, adapt a ſmall re- 
ceiver unluted. Kindle the fire, and when the 
lower pot is red hot, put in of antimony in powder, 
about a ſpoonful, with a latten- ware ſcoop made for 
that purpoſe : keep up the fire well, and when you 
perecive no more ſume to ariſe into the head, put 
in another ſpoonful; and ſo continue, till you have 
as much flowers as you deſire. When all is eold, 
take off the aludels carefully, and with a feather 
wipe off the flowers upon a ſhect of paper, and put 
them up for uſe. © 
ruis medicine is ſtrongly emetic, bnd fv violent, 
that it is ſeldom given without correction. It is gi- 
ven to lunatics, alſo in agues. Its doſe is from two 
to five or ſix grains. 
Tais operation requires AE for if you 
let the heat ſlacken, you will loſe both time and 
fire conſiderably, before you raiſe the flowers a- 


gain. I 


oc Snow of 1 or the fl 1 
Hlouers of the Regulus of Antimony. 
Lohan fix ounces of regulus of antimony : 
- "break it to pieces, and put it into an unglazed 
earthen pot; about two or three fingers above the | 
matter, fit an earthen cover pierced in the middle 


wich a ſmall hole: cover the top of the pot with a 
12 


— 
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lid, and place it in a ſmall furnace, ſo that the re- 
gulus may melt, and the bottom of the pot grow 
reddiſh-: continue it in this condition about an hour, 
without being ſtirred, and then let the fire go out: 
when it is grown cold, take away the two covers, 
and you will find white flowers like ſnow, intermixed 
with fine ſhining needles, adhering to the ſurface 
of the regulus, which will remain in a maſs at the 
bottom of the pot; of theſe you will have a little 
more than a quarter of an ounce. Repeat this ope- 
ration a ſecond time, and the flowers will ſublime 
in greater quantity. Reiterate the ſame operation 
ſucceſſively, till all the regulus is converted into 
flowers, which may be effected by a great number 
of ſublimations, at every one of which, the flowers 
will be in greater plenty. Sixteen ounces of re- 
gulus of antimony will yield about eleven ounces 
of theſe flowers, the reſt of it eſcaping through the 
junctures of the veſſels, 

Ir too much fire be uſed, or the 4 riſe too 
high round the ſides of the veſſel, the flowers will 
be yellowiſh, and as it were burnt: in ſuch à caſe, 
they muſt be put again to the regulus, and ſublimed 
afreſh, On the other hand, if the fire is too weak, 
you will gain but a ſmall quantity of flowers. The 
regulus remaining at the bottom of the pot, after a 
number of ſublimations, will be more bright and 
ſhining than before. | 

Lemery ſays, theſe flowers are not at all emetic 
or purgative, and differ little from diaphoretic an- 

timony. 
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timony. Geoff oy ſays, they are diaphoretic, and 
promote! ſweat, and are therefore given with good 
ſucceſs in malignant fevers. They eure Intermitting 
Fevers, exhibited a little before the n Ti 
doſe Nom; den to __ 1 n 


Hhaxittteiat i * 
| Blewers of Regul. of lumen. Wi ith. So 


ar i weſt e li itami... gy 


AKE 12 of antimoiiy, and clean fal 
armoniac, ana half a pound; powder and 
Mi them well ; and in. all things proceed as in 
'making the white flowers. | When you wipe the 
flowers 1 the alüdels, put them into clean wa- 
ter, to diſſolve the fal armoniac, and waſh the 
flowers from the falt; dry them, and put them up 
in a vial for ufe. T hey are not ſo violent as the 
white flowers, and given in the ſame caſes, 

Tp you defire but a fmill quantity of theſe flowers, 
you may perform the operation in a ſand- furnace, 
by putting the matter into a retort, fitting to it a 
Teceiver, and proceeding with a gradual fire as 70 
do i in the preparation of ens martis. 


| Antimonium Rejuſes Sys or 2 re., 
SP Men mu ven. 9 
AKE the foregoing flowers'of antimony and 
"al armoniac, without ſeparation ;- put them 
19 0 cucurbit, and to every four ounces of them, 
pur of diſtilled vinegar; one pound: let them ſtand 


3 warm ſand in digeſtion, eight days ; then cx» 
hale 


7 Mar, med. vol. 1. p. 230. 
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hale the diſtilled vinegar, and by ablution ſweeten 
| the flowers, which then will be of the priſtine co- 
lour of antimony, and are accounted a very good 
medicine. . 
Tuis preparation is emetic, and 8 dia. 
phoretic. It is adminiſtred in the ſcurvy, dropſy, 
Jaundice, agues, fevers, and conſumptions, Its 5 
is from four to ten grains. 
Ix you make this medicine of che flowers of re: 
gulus, it will be milder than that made of crude 
antimony, becauſe much of its crude ſulphur is 
n in the enen of the regulus. 5 


(41 


Dr. B's Panacæa of en 5 
TI of antimony, ſix ounces; of nitre, ten 


ounces, of common ſalt, one ounce and an 
half; and of charcoal, an ounce : let them all be 
made into fine powder, well mixed, and put into 
a red hot crucible,” by half a ſpoonful at a time. 
Continue the fire a quarter of an hour; then pour 
the matter into a cone, or let it cool in the cru- 
cible, and you will find three, ſubſtances, wiz; in 
the bottom, a little regulus; above that, a compact 
matter, ſomething like che liver of antimony; upon 
the ſurface, a more ſpongy maſs: ſeparate them 
from one another, and put by the regulus. Powder 
the other two, and waſh them apart, till they have 
.no, taſte of the ſalts: ary: them gently, and; keep 
for „ RN 176 fd 
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Tyr uppermoſt ſubſtance is accounted the beft, 


and is of a fine golden colour, when it is waſhed, 
| The middle ſubſtance is not of ſo-pleafant-a colour, 
and works more churliſhly. The regulus is equal 
—_ the regulus of antimony. 

Is operation is emetic and cathartie, and it is 
dat: the venereal pox, gout, dropſy, ſcurvy, 
and all intermitting fevers. Its doſe is from two to 
five or fix grains. This is what Mr. Locker aimed 
at in the compoſition of his pill, by which he gota 
good eſtate. If you mix ten grains of the finer 
fort of this preparation, with one ounce of white 
ſugar-candy, in impalpable powder, and make 


them up into a maſs, you may divide them into a 


hundred pills; and one, two, or three of theſe will 
work gently by ſtoot and vomit. The mucitage of 
gum tragacanth is Proper to make up the paſte. 


The Panacæa of Antimony. without Fire. 


TAKE four ounces of antimony 3 grind it to 
a moſt ſabtiſe powder; put it into a matraſs, 
and pour upon it one pound of ſtrong capital lees 
of the ſoap-boilers : ſet them to digeſt on warm 
and four or five days, and ſhake them often; then add 
ſome warm fountain water; ſhake the mixture well 
about: let it ſtand two or three ſeconds of time, and 
pour it off into a clean pan. Repeat the ablution, 
till all the brown powder is ſeparated from that 
which appears like crude antimony ; to which put 


more capital lees, and ſo proceed in all things as be- 
fore, 
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fore, till all the antimony is brought inte a ſubtile 
brown powder, which waſh well from its bl dry 
it, and keep it for uſe. | 

Irs operation is ſometimes Hepdiontie other 
times diuretic; and alſo cathartic and emetic. Its 
virtues are the ſame with, other antimonial prepa- 
rations z and it is frequently given as a ſuccedaneum 
to chat called Ruſſet's powder. Its doſe is from five 

to twenty or thirty grains, 

Rz pucx the antimony into a moſt ſabtile pow- 
der, and ſee that the capital lees and veſſel be clean, 
and you cannot err in this operation. 


The Butter, or Tcy Oil of Anti "_ and its 


Cinnabar. 


AKE of antimony and mercury ſublimate 
ana two pounds à; powder and mix them 


well ; put them into a coated retort, which muſt 
| not 

4 The proportion of antimony to the mercury, is here-greatly 
too large. Stahl aſſerts, that one part of antimony is enough. 
for four of ſublimate. There are ſome circumſtances which 
ought diligently to be obſerved, to make this dangerous proceſs 
practicable with ſafety. A low bodied retort, with a, very wide 
and ſhort neck, ſhould be choſen for this purpoſe; and a ſand- 


furnace is preferable to an open fire; for in the former the heat 


is more eaſily regulated than in the other, and is not ſo apt to 
increaſe ſuddenly ; which might raiſe the matter i faſt, as to 
endanger the blocking up the neck of the veſſel, and burſting 


the glaſs, After the butter is all cautiouſly melted: inta the re- 


ceiver, and no more is perceived to ariſe, the fire may be put 
out; and the retort being broken, the caput mortuum may 
, conveniently be ſublimed into einnabar, in a common bolt-head 


luted, and placed upon a naked fire. 
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and increaſe the fire to the third degree, where 
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not be charged above a third part; ſer it upon an 
iron bar,” in a little flat diſh with ſome ſand in it, 
in an open furnace: make a ſmall fire at firſt, 
which increaſe gradually in the ſecond degree, and 


the butter will riſe into the neck of the retort, which 
melt into the receiver with live coals. Keep the 
fire ſtill in that degree, till you perceive the neck 


of the retort tinged red: then change the receiver, 


keep it two hours; after that, give two hours fire 


of the fourth, and it will raiſe the cinnabar into the 


— 


ſteam of the ſublimate N | and allo FOUL avoid 


neck of the retort. When all is cold, take it out 


of the furnaces break the retort, and take out the 


cinnabar. 

Taz butter is only od externally 25 6 cauſtic, 
and is a noble ſecret to ſtop mortifications. The 
cinnabar'is a diaphoretic ; the We from ſix grains 
to one ſcrupltfe0V. 

Tux true cinnabar of antimony is ſcarce to be 
Found even among chemiſts. The compoſition of 
the ſpurious cinnabar is as followeth : take fifteen 
pounds of crude mercury, five pounds. of common 
ſulphur, crude antimony- in ſubtile powder, one 
pound and a half; mix them well, and ſublime 
them in a Juted bolt-head in a naked fire. This 


cinnabar is of a finer colour, and more eaſy to be 
> nn than native cinnabar. 


Wu you mix the fublimat2 with the anti- 
mony," muffle yourſelf for a defence againſt the 


the 
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the fumes of the butter, when * change the 
receiver i. 2 


Mercurius Vitæ. 
[ET the 3 of antimony be melted, either 
by the air, or a gentle heat: put it into a 
clean, retort, ſet it in a ſand- furnace, and by a fire 


of the ſecond degree diſtill it; the butter will be 
made more white and, pure, and by this rectilication 
be ſeparated from ſome dirty feces, which will re- 
main in the bottom of the retort, Melt all the 
rectified butter into the receiver, and put to it warm 
fountain water; ſtir it well with a clean ſtick : when 
it is ſettled, pour off by inclination, and keep the 
firſt by itſelf, Put on more water, ſtir, and let it 
ſettle'; ; Eper ſo do till hy powder't is freed Tom all 

K x ſaltiſh 


r 1 a neceſſary caution to diligently avoid the "= which 
zriſe on the mixture of the antimony with the ſublimate ; for 
they are not only_extremely poiſonous, but ſometimes riſe fo 
ſuddenly; and in ſuch great quantity, as difficultly to be avoided. 
The muffling one's ſelf, as Milſon directs, is but a poor defence 
againſt them: the beſt is to mix the ingredients but ſlightly, 
(which will be ſufficient) and in but ſmall quantities, in an airy 
place, or under a good chimney; or they may be as well ſhook 
together, after they are put in thediſtilling veſſel, and, as ſoon 
a3 the fumes are perceived to ariſe, the recipient luted to it. If 
the cinnabar is ngt wanted, this preparation may be made, at a 
cheaper rate, of a ſolution of antimony in aqua regia, as hinted - 
in | the Pharmacopzia Reformata, p. 94. This ſolution being 
fly made, and ſlowly diſtilled, firſt a phlegmy liquor will a- 
riſe and afterwards, upon increaſing the heat, the butter, very 
little being left at the bottom of the retort. | 


4 A Company govxsx 
ſaltiſh taſte 3 ; then ary it gently, and ho for 


uſe. | 

' Irs operation is emetic. Its virtues are the ſame 
with the flowers of antimony. . Its doſe Yom two 
to eight grains. 

Ir you have a pound of "EO put not t above 
four pounds of water to it, for the firſt ablution: 
ſtir it often with a clean wooden ſpatula, to break 
its coagulum ; then let it ſtand to ſettle, and care. 
fully pour off the water z of which, by IE 
is made the philoſophic ſpirit of ier 80 


Mineral Beadar. ub 
AKE four ounces of rectified butter of anti. 
mony; put it into a retort, and to it twelve 
or ſixteen ounces of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua ſtygia, 
by two or three ounces at a time. Place the retort 
in a chimney, to avoid the hurtful fumes. When 


all the ſpirit of nitre is in, and the vehemence of 


. its action j is Over, put it in a ſand- furnace; fit and 
lute a receiver to it, and give a gradual fire to the 
third degree. When it ceaſes to drop, let out the 
Fire, and when cold, take it out, and Keep | it in a 
_ glaſs well ſtopt from the air, _ 
Irs operation is ſudorific z which operation it 
performs more ſenſibly than diaphoretic antimony *. 
3 1 $1/4R-£ 7 It 


+ Thi preporation is little other than the butter of antimory 
ted ſpirit of fale, fomewbat —— by the ablution; an 


| therefore is juſtly to be eſteemed a dangerous preparation. 
There does not ſeem. to be any conſiderable difference be- 
tween 


3 
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It is accounted a great reſiſter of poiſon, and given 
in all peſtilential diſtempers. Its doſe is from ten 
grains to two ſcruples, even to a dram. 

Som calcine it in a crucible, after it is taken 


out of the retort : others think it is better to let that , 
part of the ſpirit of nitre that it base to remain 


with it. 
LuTE not on the receiver, till the Wen of 


the fumes is over, leſt when the fire augments its 


motion, it break the retort or receiver. Do not 
exceed the third degree of fire, nor let it ſtand 
long in, after the ſpirit of nitre is drawn off, to pre- 
vent diſcolouring the bezoardicum minerale. The 
ſpirit of nitre being now impregnated with the ſpi- 


rit of common falt, which was in the butter, is be- 


dome an aqua regia, and will diſſolve gold, and is 
called ſpiritus nitri bezoardicus v. 


Oi of Antimony, with Sugar-candy. 
1 KE of antimony and ſugar- candy, of each 
one pound ; let them be well powdered, and 
Og mixed 


— nxodingy ch later has goal api 
the place of the former. 


This preparation is more conveniently made by dropping 
the butter of antimony flowly into the ſpirit: of nitre previouſly 
diluted wich a ſmall portion of water; by this means the noxious 


fumes, which ariſe in great abundance if the proceſs be perform- 


ed in the manner above directed, are prevented. It ſeems at 
irt ſome what extraordinary, that the very corroſive prepara · 
tion, butter of antimony ſhould be rendered ſoft and taſteleſs by 
the addition of another corroſive, ſpirit of nitre.. This is ac- 
counted for in the Pharmacopeia Reformata, ſee p. 96. 
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mixed with three pounds of clean dry fand ; put 
them in a retort, leaving it above half empty; ſet 
it in a ſand- furnace, and with a bladder dipt in the 
white of an egg: increaſe the fire to the ſecond 
degree, and ſo keep it one hour; then to the third, 
in which continue it two hours; and fo proceed to 
the fourth two hours more, which will finiſh the 

- operation. When all is cold, dale out the * Uquer, 
and keep for uſe. 

Tr cleans ulcers and tettars 3 it ao kills the 
inch, I 400 ; 

TRE „ tid is mixed with the antimony and ſugar, 
to hinder rhe matter from boiling over, Which it 
would be very apt to do without the fand: If you 
would have it freed from its empyreuma, and fit 
for internal uſe, weigh the oił and ſpirit, and put 
to it a third part of its weight of ſpiritus nirri du. 
cis. Set it in a-matrals, upon warm ſand, in di 
geſtion, four or five days then put it into a long 
podjed retort, or cucurbit, with its head and re- 
ceiver: Jute the joints 3 give gradual fire to the 
third-degree, which keep, till it caves dropping ; 
then put up the ſpirit for uſ. 

Ix is accounted an excellent ROY againſt all 
intermitting fevers, eſpecially quartan. Its opera- 
tion is gently. emetic and cathartic. Its doſe 1s 

from five to fifty drops. Tn: 


The 
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We Eſſence of Antimony. 

AK E the flowers of antimony, or mercurius 
vitæ, and ſal mirabile, of each one ounce 3 

of clean cryſtals of tartar, two ounces z of ſugar 
candy, four ounces z powder and grind them well 
together, put them in a clean pan, with three pints 
of ſpring-water z let them ſimmer over a fire for 
eight or ten hours, and ſtir them often. Filtre the 
liquor while it is warm, and evaporate it in a gentle 
heat, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : then put to it 


a pint of ſpirit of wine; let it ſtand in digeſtion 
in a matraſs well ſtopt, three days; in which time 


it will be well tinged : then by gentle inclination 
pour off the tincture into a body, to which fit 


a head and receiver, and draw off one half of the 
ſpirit of wine ; that which remains in the body put 
into a vial, and keep for uſe, 

Irs operation is emetic and cathartic, and is given 
in all diſeaſes wherein antimonial medicines are 
proper. Its doſe from five to fifry drops, in ale, 
wine, milk, or water. As the liquor evaporates in 
boiling, take care to ſupply it with clean warm wa- 


ter, till it is fit to be filtred. 


The Tincture of Anti mony. 


pv T half a pound of ſalt of tartar into a cru- 
cible 3 ſet it in a melting furnace, and heat it 
till it melts ; then put to it (by a ſpoonful at a 


ny four ounces of antimony in powder ; let it 


- 
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and before 1 it attracts any air, put it in a matraſs 


* 
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ſtand in a ſtrong melting heat, the ſpace of one 


hour: take it from the fire, and put it into a warm 


mortar; beat it to powder, and whilſt warm, put 


it into a matraſs; pour upon it tartarized ſpirit of 


wine, one pound; and invert a glaſs into the mouth 
of the cucurbit; lute it well, and ſet it in digeſtion 
three or four days, in which time the ſpirit of wine 
will be tinged: take it from the heat, ſet it on one 
ſide to ſettle, and decant it into a dry vial, which 


keep well ſtopt for uſe. 


ITs operation is diaphoretic and nn it opens 
the obſtructions of women, is good againſt hypo- 
chondriac melancholy, ſmall- pox, and malignant 
fevers. Its doſe is from ten to fifty or ſixty drops. 


Tinctura Regalis. 
4 AKE of copper in little pieces, two ounces; 
put it into a crucible, ſet it in a melting fur- 
nace; when it is red hot, put to it (in groſs pow- 
der) fourteen ounces of regulus jovis; let them melt 
well together the ſpace of a quarter of an hour; 


then caſt them into a warm greaſed cone: when 


cold, beat them into powder, which muſt be put 
(by a ſpoonful at a time) into double its weight of 
melted ſalt of tartar. When it is all in, ſhut the 
door of your melting furnace, and keep it in the 


ſtrongeſt fire you can give for two or three hours: 


then take it from the fire, and pour it into a clean 
warm iron mortar; beat it to powder whilſt warm, 


where 
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where there is one pound of ſpirit of wine tartarized; 
jute it as you did the tinctura antimonii, and in all 
things proceed as in that tincture. 

Irs operation is ſudorific and diuretic; 3 ſome 
think it almoſt an univerſal medicine, and indeed I 
have known it ſucceſsfully uſed in ſeveral diſtem- 


pets. Its doſe is the ſame with the tincture 1 | 


metals. 

Ir you would produce this tincture in leſs time 
than the proceſs directs, let it ſtand in ſuch a heat 
* as will keep the ſpirit of wine ſimmering, five or 
fix hours, and the tincture will be extracted. In 
the place of two ounces of copper, if you put two 
ounces and a half of the ſcoriæ of copper (which 
the braſiers call ſpill-duft) you will have a more 


glorious tincture, 
The Sulphur of Metals. 


TAKE four ounces of nitre, of ſulphur two 
- ounces, and one ounce of ſalt of tartar ; pow- 
der and mix them well ; then take of the regulus 
of mars and venus (purified by repeated fuſions) 


four ounces 3 powder the regulus alſo very finely, 


and mix it exactly with the other powder. Put the 
mixture into a red hot crucible, by a quarter of a 
\ ſpoonful at a time. When it has ſtood half a 
quarter of an hour in fuſion, remove it, and when 
cold, reduce it into a fine powder : then put it into 
a glaſs body, and add two quarts of ſpring water, 
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ſet it in a ſand heat to diſſolve the ſalt and 
ſulphur. Filtre the diſſolution, and precipitate 
the ſulphur with any acid; waſh and * it a. 
for uſe. 

Tris is a true ſulphur of metals, it is anodyne 
and diaphoretic. The doſe from five grains to one 
dram. i | 

| Sow are of opinion, that the emetic quality of 
antimony is not to be ſo far deſtroyed by any pre- 
paration, but that it will return again, when it has 
been kept for ſome time, or expoſed to the air: 
but I have kept ſeveral of the foregoing Prepara- 
tions, and eſpecially the tinctures, many years, 
. 8 any ſenſible alteration. 


C H r XI. | 
Of Lapis Caloninaris. 


T dries, binds, and cleanſes; fills ulcers with 
fleſh, and is a good ophthalmic; it incorporates 
with copper, and makes braſs. It is found in the 
north parts of Germany, in the north of Wales, and 
in the weſt of England. Internally it is not much 
uſed 3 although it affords one of the beſt emetics 


and diaphoretics, commonly known v. 


Pre- 


Calamine is a ſoſſil ſubſtance, of a conſiſtence between ſtone 
and earth, found in great abundance in the lead mines. Its ſpe- 
cific gravity is to that of water as 4,690 to 1, 00. It is yel- 


low, n red, ſometimes grey, or even of a colour 
| which 
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| Preparations of Lapis Calamineris. 


The. Magiſtery of Lapis Calami naris. 
T four ounces of lapis calaminaris, beat 
into fine powder; put it into a matraſs, and 
pour upon it, one pound of ſpirit of ſalt: let them 
digeſt upon warm ſand forty-eight hours; filtre the 
diſſolution, and precipitate the magiſtery with ſpi- 
rit of urine ; free it from its ſalts, by ſeveral ablu- 
tions; dry it gently, and keep for uſe. 

Irs operation is emetic and cathartic, and is 
uſed in all caſes wherein antimonial emetics are 
proper. Its doſe is from three to eight grains. 

LE the ſpirit of ſalt be rectified, becauſe in 
the firſt diſtillation there is mixed with it a foul 
ſulphur or flower, which may diſcolour the ma- 
giſtery. | | | 


Diaphoretic - 


which i is a mixture of all the ſoregolog, Broken to pieces, and 
thrown into a violent fire, it immediately renders the flame of a 
beautiful green colour, and exhales a thick, white, copious ſmoke, 
of a ſweet ſmell peculiar to it, and vaſtly aſtringent, which 
condenſes into very light flowers, at firſt of a bluiſh, and after- 
wards of a greyiſh white colour : theſe flowers are ſuppoſed to 
be the pompholyx of the ancients, ſee Neri's art of glafs, tranſ- 
lated by Dr. Merret, p. 300. Calamine contains likewiſe, be- 
ſides theſe, an unmetallic earth, and a good deal of iron; ſome 
of it is attracted by the loadſtone:  Geoffroy ( Mat. Med. tom. L. 
p. 206.) looks upon it as an iron ore. Calcined with plates of 
copper, it turns them of a yellow colour, and increaſes their 
weight ſometimes one fourth, and ſometimcs even a third. 
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|  Diaphoretic Calaminaris. 
EAT four ounces of lapis es: into * 


B 


a time) one pound of ſpirit of nitre : let it ſtand, 


covered from dirt falling into it, twenty-four hours; 


third degree-3/and fo keep it, till no drops fall 
from it. . When all is cold, take it out of the retort, 


and keep for uſe. 
Ir is a good ſudorific, and anſwers the purpoſes 
of antimonial diaphoretics. It is alſo an excellent 


collyrium, one ounce of it being infuſed twenty- 
four hours in half a pint of white- wine, and a drop 
or two of that infuſion put into the eye, three or 


four times a day. Its * is from ten grains to 


half a dram. 

SoM E perſons will waſh the diaphoretic calami- 
naris, when taken out of the retort; others will put 
to it three times its weight of tar tarized ſpirit of 
wine, and let it ſtand in digeſtion twenty - four 
hours, ſhaking it often, and then let it ſimmer one 
Hour, and when cold, pour off the ſpirit of wine, 


and dry by a gentle heat the diaphoretic, which 


they keep for uſe. It is a good diaphoretic. Its 
doſe is from ten to forty or fifty grains. 


CHAP 


powder; put it into a matraſs (which place in 
a chimney) and put to it (by three or four ounces at 
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HA. XII. 
07 „ 


T Friburg in Germany, they take the ore, out 
of which brimſtone hath been melted; and 

burn it again in open air; then putting it into a 
large fat, they pour water upon it, fo as to imbibe 
and drink in the vitriol: This water is aftegwards 
boiled to a ſufficient height, and let out into coolers, 
where ſticks are ſet in it, as in the making the ſu- 
gar-candy : the pureſt cryſtallized vitriol, ſticks to 
the wood, the reſt to the ſides and bottom. Vid. 
Dr. Brown's Travels, p. 170, 171. 

Or vitriols, we have ſix forts vendible among 
us, vis. Hungarian, Danizick, Roman or Cyprus, 
Engliſh and Cortes, and likewiſe white vitriol. 
It is faid, they are all compoſed of an acid ſalt, 
and fulphurcous earth; but it is moſt certain, that 
there is a proportion of metal in them, as it evi- 
dently appears by rubbing Dantzicł, Hungarian, 
Roman, and white vitriol, upon the blade of a 
knife, which they will leave tinged of a copper 
colour. And in London it is well known, that moſt 
of the old iron which is gathered by many poor 
people, is fold to the copperas-houſes at Rotherith 
and Deptford, which they boil up with the diſſo- 
lution of the marcaſite pyritis, or fire-ſtone. In 
colour, the Hungarian and Danizick are green, but 
the firſt is the deeper: The —— or Cyprus is 

. blues 


- 
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blue; the Engi W is yet of a paler green than either, 
The white takes its name from its colour. There 
is alſo a red vitriol, which is that of Ger nam, 
and yet of no great uſe amongſt us: It is ſuppo- 
ſed to be a green vitriol, nn wy a ſubterranean 
heat *. F 

The 


= The blue vitriol which is at preſent in uſe among us, is not 
brought from abroad, but prepared in Eng/and. Its cryſtals are 
not ſo perfect as the foreign fort. Expoſed to the fire, it does 
not melt like green vitriol: it firſt turns white, then of a yel- 
lowiſh red on the outſide, and, upon increaſing the fire, an acid 
vapour exhales, leaving behind it a dark red calx. Blue vitriol 
is ſaid to be found ſometimes naturally formed, in great quan- 

tity, in the copper mines in Gray: Wh vietol, which 
has, till of late, been ſuppoſed to be an artificial preparation of 
the common green vitriol, is prepared at Go/ar in Germany, 
from a particular kind of lead ore, though ſometimes it is found 
native in the mines. There appears to be a ſmall quantity of 
copper and iron in it: but they both ſeparate from it in its puri- 
fication. Purified, it appears to be a vitriol of a particular kind. 

Green vitriol is ſometimes found native in the bowels ol 
the earth; but the fort commonly met with is artificially pre- 
| pared from the pyrites and iron. This ſort, being expoſed to a 
ſoft fire, runs into a liquid form, and, its aqueous parts exha- 

ling, becomes a white calx : upon increafing the fire, an acid 
_ vapour ariſes, its calx becomes red, and at length, in an intenſe 
fire, aſſumes a purpliſh colour. There is another ſort of vi - 
triol brought from Danizich, which is of a colour betwixt the 
blue and the green. This appears, upon examination, to con- 
tain a ſmall quantity of copper, and a larger one of iron. Upon 
diſſolving this vitriol in water, and flowly evaporating the ſo- 
lution till a pellicle is formed upon its ſurface, the cupreous parts 

ſubſide ; and a pure vitriol ef iron ſhoots, upon ſettirg the re- 
maining liquor to cryſtallize, 4 
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We Purification of Vitriol.. 


Is L vitriols are made pure by diflolution +: in 
Vater,“ filtration, - evaporation, and coagu- 
Jation, or cryſtallization. If you would : purify 
them to the height, you muſt ſo often repeat the 
operations, that by ten days digeſtion between each 
diſſolution, there will ſettle no feces. 


P T what quantity of green vitriol you - pleaſe 
into an earthen pot; make a gradual fire un- 
der it, and as it heats, it will diffolve : continue the 
fire, and increaſe it, till the liquor is again coagu- 
lated, and the maſs of a greyiſh colour. 
Tu Is is calcined vitriol, fit for ſome uſes: but 
| if you deſign it for the diſtillation of its oil, or 
for calcanthum rubefactum, you . muſt continue. it 
in a ſtrong fire, till it is very red. It is uſed. to 
ſtop blood, being applied to the wound. mY 
In the calcination begin with a very gentle fire, 
tl the vitriol i is melted ; then increaſe it leiſurely 
ll 
The acid . extracted from vitriol by a chemical analyſis, 
appears to be perfeftly ſimilar, whatever vitriol it be obtained 


from. Their various colours are owing to the mineral or me- 
tallic parts contained in them : the blue colour ſprings from 
copper; the green from iron; the bluiſh green from a mixture 
of both ; the baſis of the white vitriol is probably calamine. 
Each of theſe vitriols contains in its cryſtalline form different 
quantities of an aqueous fluid: the blue vitriol contains the leaſt ; 
the green, the moſt, and the bluiſh green a middle quantity be- 
twixt the two. 


Calcination of Vitriol, 7 Ph 


B 
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till it begins to cruſt about the ſides of the veſſel; 
otherwiſe you may crack the pan, and the liquor 
will run out; but after” it is coagulated about 
1 the N. n e the fie 


Deptt of Oil x63 Spirit f 
VHitriol. 


EAT the colcothar to powder, and ſift it 
through a coarſe hair- ſieve; J then put into 


e rel 08 2 five or * pounds 4- 


Piece 


* The acid which is Me from vierigl, {ulphur, and a. 
lum, appears from various experiments to be of one and the 
ſame kind. Its gravity is the greateſt of all fluids, except mer- 
cury, to which it is nearly as .1,8774 to 14,000. When high- 
ly concentrated, it ſtrongly imbibes moiſture from the air, ſo 
as to increaſe its bulk very ſurpriſingly ; expoſed, in this con- 
dition, to a ſoft fire, it again lets go the water which it imbi- 


bed]; but requires, for this purpoſe, a good deal more heat 


than is neceſſary to evaporate fimple water: if the fire be pretty 
quickly raiſed, great pant of the ponderous acid will ariie with 
the water. This acid ſtrongly acts upon the directly inflam- 
mable part of bodies, and with it combines into a perfect ſul- 


phur, (ſee the following article Sulpbur), Mixed with a fixt 


alkaline ſalt, it is converted into 8 neutral ſalt, difficultly ſoluble 
in water, although the latter as ſtrongly affects the moiſture of 
the air, as the former. It powerfully diſſolves certain earthy 
ſubſtances, and ſeparates them when conjoined with other mat- 


ters, (fee Glauber's fpirit of nitre, ſpirit of ſalt, and concentrated 


Spirit of wvinegar). It diſſolves, or corrodes, all metallic ſub- 
Kances, except gold, but more readily one than the other, and 
in the following order ; zinc, iron, copper, filver, tin, regulus 
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piece of calcined vitriol, and place them in a re- 
verberatory furnace: lute on the receivers, with 
lutes made of clay, ſand, and cut flax; then make 
a ſmall fire under the grate, with charcoal and 
ſmallcoal 3 ſtop the fire-hole of the furnace, and the 
aſh-hole flightly : let the fire ſmother ſo fix or eight 
hours, to dry the furnace and junctures of the re- 
 ceivers.; then put the fire upon the grate, and keep 
it in the firſt degree fix or eight hours; increaſe it 
to the ſecond, four or five hours, and fo to the 
third, which will raiſe white clouds into the re- 
ceiver: continue it ſo long as you ſee white clouds 
come over z when they begin to abate, augment ic 
to the fourth degree | in its extremity, and continue 
it till the vitriol emits no fumes, Then let all cool, 

and carefully take off the receivers, and put the 
diſtillation into a retort, which place in a fand-fur- 
nace ; fit a receiver without luting ; make a gentle 
fire, which will raiſe a little infipid phlegm, which 
has a ſulphureous ſmell ; put that into a vial, and 
ſtop it. Put on the receiver again, and continue 
the ſecond degree of fire, and fo paſs on to the third, 
which continue till fumes riſe into the receiver, and 
vou perceive the oil in the retort to be clear and 
white as rock water : then let all cool, and put the 

ſpiric 

of Sel, mercury, lead, But various circumſtances muſt 
be obſerved to make the ſolution ſucceed : thus, it ſcarce acts up- 
on iron, till diluted with water ; and not upon mercury, without 
being highly dephlegmated: with zinc it efferyeſces in a very 


extraordinary manner, without heat; but affects not ſilver in 
the leaſt, unleſs it be made to boil, 


— K  — Cy rey 
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- 


| ſpirit by Itſelf, and the oil 5 in che retort by It 
ſelf + an”. 5 


; . 22 $-+ 
4 ** k 3 1 o 


- : 3 15 +: 


5 Tis oil, or "a 15 n found to article ſome- 


what of the metal of which the vitriol was compoſed, and like. 
wiſe to contain a large portion of phlegm ; from both which, 


if this preparation is deſigned for curious purpoſes, it ſhould be 


ſepatated by a careful rectiſication. This is not to be undertaken 


without. a good deal of circumſpection and care 3; for this pro- 


ceſs is attended with conſide rahle danger, but may be ſafely and 
ſucceſsfully performed, if the following directions are diligently 


attended to Chooſe a low bodied retort; free from blebs and 
{mall-ſtones ; let it be no bigger than will juſt bold the quantity 


of acid you intend to purify: place this upon a little ſand (uo 
more than is neceſſary to keep it ſteady) in an iron pot, ſo that 
the retort may almoſt touch the bottom, and Juſt come clear 


of the ide. Adapt a recipient, wit hout lating the junctures. 
Apply a gradual fire, till fuch time as the receiver grows ſenſibly 


hot, and the phlegmy vapour trickles down its ſides: ſteadih 


keep up this degree of heat, without at all ĩnereaſing it, till the 


receiver begins to grow ſome what cooler, and no more vapour 


ariſes: then cautiouſly pour out the liquor Which has come o- 


ver, and carefully lute on the recipient: raiſe the fice, till the 


receiver grows too hot to be long endured-: keep up the fire, 
without ſuffering it once to fink, till all the liquor is diſtillead— 
Obſerve never to rectiſy above three or four pounds at a time 3 
and that no cold air comes either to the retort or the receiver, 
which may conveniently be placed upon a little ſand in a ſtone 
pan, that if it ſhould break, the diſtilled liquor may not be 

loſt. . = 
The trouble with which this proceſs is attended, may poſlibly 
recommend the following more facile one.—Put twice as much 
water as you intend to reQtify of oil of vitriol, in a ſtone bottle: 
to this by degrees add the oil. When all the mixture is become 
cool, pour it into a glaſs retort : Jute on a receiver with a pipe 
to it, the pipe being turned uppermoſt, Apply gradually ſuch a 
| ES fire 
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Tux ſulphureous ſpirit is given in palſies, and 
diſeaſes of the lungs. The ſpirit is commonly 
mixt with juleps. In phyſic, the oil is of the ſame 
uſe as the ſpirit, in an 1 or tenth part of 
the doſe. | 

Ir the vitriol be ls allo to greyneſs (as 
ſome direct) it will coagulate in the pots, and be- 
come a hard maſs; fo that the fire, though ever 
ſo vehement, is hindred from acting upon its par- 
ticles, by the compactneſs of the matter, and will 
never. raiſe the full ſtrength of the ſpirit in twenty 
days time: therefore it ought to be calcined to red- 


neſs, and beaten into r and put into the 255 
ban it attracts air ?. 


we wn An 
fre as may make the matter diſtil pretty faſt : deadly keep up 


this heat, till almoſt all the liquor i is come over, and no more 
vapour will ariſe with the ſame degree of heat. Let the whole 
cool, and you will find almoſt all the oil of vitriol come over 
mingled with the water, a ſmall quantity only remaining in the 
retort. The diſtilled liquor is perfectly freed from any metalline- 
taint 3 and may be made of any degree of ſtrength by ſimple 
| evaporation in a glaſs or fone veſſel ſet in a very gentle heat, 
The preparation of oil of vitriol has become a diftin& 
branch of the chemical buſineſs, and conſiderable works have 
been ereted in ſuch. parts of the kingdom, where fuel could be 
moſt eaſily procured. Some of the furnaces are ſo large, as to 
contain an hundred long-necks at once. After the diſtillation is 
over, the caput mortuum is ground down in mills contrived for 


that purpoſe, and carefully edulcorated with water; the remain- ; 


der being made up into cakes, and dried, is employed as a 
pigment, | 
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e An eghe ſer Method of difilling Oi. ol 
is 2% Fin. 

1 as much as you pleaſe of com- 

mon green vitriol, in a ſufficient quantity of 
| boiling water: into this ſolution throw, by de- 
grees, ſome zinc in fine powder, which will ſoon 
| be diſſolved, and a precipitation ef the iron enſue : 
decant the liquor, and add ſome more zinc to it; a 
ſecond precipitation will ſoon enſue : continue this 
proceſs, till the zinc is no longer acted upon. E. 
vaporate the liquor flowly, till a ſalt appears: 
gently calcine the falt, till perfectly dry. With 
this fill a low retort, with a wide neck: place i it in 
a ſand- furnace, and apply a gradual fire: continue 
this till the receiver woe cool.“ 


Silla Vitrioli, commonh called; 1 of 
n 


Dissolvn what quantity of white vieid 
you pleaſe in warm fountain water; filtre it, 
and let it ſtand warm twenty-four hours to ſettle its 
feces : decant it off from the ſediment, and evapo- 
rate it to a pellicle in an earthen pan. If you ſee 
till ſome yellow feces at the bottom of the pan, 
pour it out into a clean veſſel by gentle inclination, 
and fer it two or three days in a cold Pe to ſhoot 
into cryſtals. _ 

ITs operation is emetic. Its Fr from ten grains 


to one dram. There i is a ſalt extracted with warm 
water 


_—_ — 43 1 — . 1 2 
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vater from the caput mortuum of the oil of n 
which is very little (if at all) in uſe. 

Tu gilla, or (what we call) falt of vitriol, 
ought" to be diſſolved in no more water than will 
keep it from cryſtallizing while it ſtands to ſettle, 
2iz, two pounds, or two pounds * a half of was 
ter, to one pound of vitriol. | 


The compound cathartic Salt of Vitriol, and 
| its Sulphur. 


ISSOLVE what quantity you pleaſe of 
common martial vitriol; filtre the diſſolution, 
| and put it into a matraſs; ſet it in digeſtion fifreen 
days: if any feces fall in that time, carefully de- 
ent the liquor from them into a clean veſſel, and 
WT drop into it as much oil of tartar, as will preci- 
pitate all its ſulphur *, which you will ſee fall into 
a brown powder, Let it ſettle, and pour off the 
dear liquor. Evaporate it to a pellicle, and ſet it 
by in a cold place to ſhoot into cryſtals ©, | e 
Tnz operation of the ſalt is cathartic and 
Ciuretic, Its doſe is from ten grains to two ſcruples, 
or one dram. It is a very aperitive and cleanſing 
medicine. The ſulphur is the fame with that of 
mars before mentioned, 
Lr . . 


d This is the metallic part of the vitriol, in the form of a 
Crocus, or calx. 
© Theſe cryſtals are perſectly the ſame with tartarus 9 
which ſee, They are compoſed of the acid of the vitriol and 

alt of Pars and contain nothing metallic. 


— 
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Tux long digeſtion is to make the more groſs 

metallic part ſettle to the bottom ; the better it is 
| ſeparated from that metallic part, the leſs emetic, 
and more cathartic it is rendered. The precipi. 
tated matter muſt, by many e be rendered 
taſteleſs, and gently dried. 


Agua Styptica. | 


\AKE colcothar, burnt alum, and ſugar-can- 

dy, ana one dram; urine of a ſound perſon, 
By roſe-water ana one ounce; plantain-water four 
ounces 3 grind all well together in a mortar, till the 
mixture is without the leaſt Jump ; then put it into a 
matraſs, and let it ſtand indigeſtion twenty-four hours; 
let it ſettle, and pour it from the feces.” If you 
would have it more ſtyptic, put one dram of the 
liquor left after the Jaſt ſhooting of ſal chalybis, ot 
n martis, to it. 

Tus liquor left after the 3 of re of 
iron, is both more ſtyptic and vulnerary (by i its im. 
pregnation with the ſulphur of mars) than the oil 
of vitriol is of itſelf ©, 


Spirits 

4 This compoſition is taken from Lemery, who ſays he ha 
frequently experienced the good effects of it. The two diſtilled 
waters are certainly not better than common water, It ſeem 
to be no more than a ſolution of alum, which is every jot # 


. 
IR 


ols 
18 
ic, 
pi. 
ed 
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a fit Spiritus Vitrioli Dulcis, 
UT into a matraſs, ſpirit of wine two pounds, 


and pour into it one pound of oil of vitriol, 
by an ounce at a time; fit and lute on a head and 
receiver : kindle the fire, which increaſe gradually 


to the third degree, till no drops fall from the noſe 
of the head; then take it from the fire, and put 
what is diſtilled into a vial well ſtopt. Some will 
return the ſpirit upon the black matter left in the 
body, and draw it over again; and ſo do three or 
four times, till nothing is left but a dry, black 


ITs 


© The oil of vitriol bears much too large a proportion to the 
inflammable ſpirit. The compilers of the Edinburgh Difpen- 
ſatory, ſenſible of this, have directed only one part of oil of vi- 
triol, to eight of a rectified ſpirit : this proportion Boerhaave 
likewiſe obſerves. The uſual directions and cautions given for 


| the management of this tickliſh proceſs, are very ' inaccurate 


and inſufficient. © A retort, capable of holding ſix times the 


quantity of the ingredients, is preferable to a matraſs : to this 


ſhould be adapted a receiver with a pipe, ſo placed, that the 


condenſed vapour may immediately paſs into a ſmall vial, . 


into which the end of the pipe, which ſhould be very flen- 
der, is inſerted, Place the retort no deeper in ſand, than will 
juſt keep it ſteady, that it may be commodiouſly removed, in 
caſe the heat ſhould prove too great. After the ingredients have 
ſtood in digeſtion a due time, increaſe the heat by degrees, fo 
that one drop may ſlowly follow another, into the ſmall receiver or 


vial, which is to be placed ſo as to be eaſily removed. As ſoon as 
the drops taſte acid, the ſweet ſpirit of vitriol is all come 


over. 
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Is operation is diaphoretic and diuretic, Its 
_ doſe from twenty to an hundred n in a * 
quantity of liquor. | 
Ir you cohobate the ſweet ſpirit of vittiol upon 
the black reſidence left in the baum of the re. 
tort, it exalts its virtue. 


Te diaphoretic Spirit of wht, 


AKE of falt of tartar, and burnt harts-horn, 
ana two ounces z put them into a matraſs, 
and add to them, by little and little, half a pound 
of the foregoing ſpiritus vitrioli dulcis ; ſet the mix- 
ture in a ſand- furnace, fit a head and receiver, 
lute well the junctures, and draw it off to a dry 
bottom, in a fire of the ſecond degree: then take 
off the ſpirit, and put to it ſaffron and cochineal | 
ana one ounce, Virginia ſnake-root half an ounce, 
ſtop the veſſel well; ſet it upon warm fand to di- 
geſt twenty-four hours, ſometimes ſhaking it: af. 
terwards let it ſettle, ung Wr it in a vial wel! 
ſtopt f. 
Irs operation is diaphoretic and tac. It is 
given in all fevers, and even in the plague itſelf, 


with good ſucceſs; alſo in ny and the nay 
ICE, 


f The falt of tartar and the burnt hartberg. abſorb the 
phlegmy acid liquor, which comes over with the ſpirit of wine, 
and conſequently make it more fit to act as a menſtruum on the 
cochineal, Sc. The burnt hartſhorn and the cochineal might 


be omitted, without impairing the medicinal virtues of this 
preparation, which, in all probability, are very conſiderable. 
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dice. . 1 powerfully opens obſtructions, and clean- 
les the lungs. Its doſe is from thirty to one hun- 


dred and twenty drops. 
LzT the ſalt of tartar be can; a the harts. 


horn well burnt, and put not above one ounce of 
the dulcified «tag of vitriol to the ſalt and calx at 
a time, 8 | a 
The Medicinal Stone. 


Take common 'green vitriol half a pound, 
and the ſame quantity of white vitriol, of 


| 
alum twelve Ounces, anatron or ſandiver, and com- | | 
mon falt ana one ounce and a half, ſalt of tartar two 1 

. ounces 3 beat them groſly, mix them with four | 
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ounces of vinegar, and put all into an earthen pan, 
which will contain three times their quantity: ſet 
them in a fire to melt, and ſtir them often; when it 
they begin to thicken, mix diligently of Venice ce- 
ruſs four ounces, and of Armenian bole two ounces, 
both in fine powder z keep them in the fire, con- 
tinnally ſtirring, till they grow hard; then let 
all Il cool, break the pot, and put up the ſtone for . 
lr faſtens teeth, preſerves the gums, heals, and " 
dries up ulcers and wounds, and is alſo uſed i in in- 


— — — 
r 
„ rr ** 


jections and eye- waters. it. 
Tux veſſel in which you make it, muſt be three ul. 

or four times bigger than will contain the ingre- il 

dients,. by reaſon of the great ebullition which will | 

_ ariſe from the mingling of the acid of vitriol and = 


L * diſtilled 
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diſtilled vinegar, wich the falt of tartar and calx or 
lead; but eſpecially when you put in the ceruſs, 


you muſt do it mes 2 hy, oh it down oy con- 


U n 


The Sympathetical Nane 


TKR good Engliſb vitriol, ſuch as we call 


bow-copperas; purify it as before directed, 
by two or three diſſolutions, filtrations, and cry. 
ſtallizations; ſet thoſe cryſtals in a clean pan in the 


ſun, either of June, July, or Auguſt, ſo long till 
they are calcined to whiteneſs: when one ſide is 


calcined, turn the other, and in a few days the 


cryſtals will crumble into powder ; if they do not, 
you may beat, and expoſe them again to the ſun, 
ſtirring them three or four times every day. At 
laſt beat them into very fine powder, and again ſet 


them in the ſuh, ſtirring as before, for two or three 
days more, in which time they will be very white: 
then take in the matter while the ſun ſhines hot 
upon it, and keep it from the air in glaſſes well 


Nopt, and in a dry place.” 


IT is a mild, but powerful ſtypric, how ſuc- 


ceſsfally applied in the ſtopping of blood, either 
at the noſe, or wounds; and, where 0 is no frac- 


ture of the bone, will heal. 


Lou muſt ſo expoſe i it to tis ſun, that the rain 


may not fall upon it, leaſt it ſhould waſh it away. 
Some think it ſufficiently calcined in fix or ſeven 


: days, expoling i it only 1 or eight hours in a day: 


but 
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formed by giving it thirty or days ſun. 
The Royal Styptic. 


Jah "ol ounces of ſympathetic a} in», 


fuſe half an ounce of good oil of vitriol; 
ſtir them well in a glaſs mortar, with a peſtle of 
the ſame, and let them ſtand. twenty-four hours on 
warm ſand, in a wide mouthed glaſs: grind this 


mixture again with a little ſpirit of wine, and put 


it into a matraſs ; pour upon it more ſpirit of wine, 
to make that already uſed, a pint. Lute it well, and 
let the mixture ſtand forty- eight hours in digeſtion, 
often ſhaking it; then let it ſtand to cool and ſettle, 
and decant the ſpirit of wine, which keep well 
ſtopt. Remove the cucurbit or matraſs, into a 
ſand- furnace; lute on its head and receiver, and 
drive over the helm, and what will. riſe in the third 
degree alſo. keep by itſelf: let all cool, and take 
out what is left at the bottom; powder it, and put 
it into a cucurbit; pour upon it diſtilled rain- wa- 
ter one pound; ſet it on warm ſand forty- eight 
hours, and ſhake it often; then let it ſettle, decant, 
and keep it for uſe. | 

Tas impregnated ſpirit 104 water may be uſed 
apart, or mixed; and if you would add ſtrength 
to the mixture, you may put ſome of the acid 
ſpirit drawn off, after the ſpirit of wine was de- 


canted : but if you would make the beſt ſtyptic 
powder, put equal parts of the impregnated ſpi- 


rit 
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rit of wine and water, and evaporate to dryneſs, 


| — is both a powerful ſtyptic, and one of the beſt vul- 


neraries in the world. 

I have known Bine direct Foy putting of di. 
ſtilled vinegar to the diſſolution of vitriol, to cauſe 
a precipitation; but 1 could never find ſo. great a 
diſagreement between them, as to be capable to 
effect it. I fear ſuch have either wrote after others, 
or foiſted in their own conceits, without conſulting 
an elaboratory ; and it has coſt me much time and 
ne to follow them to no putpoſe. 


A Styptic Water with Mars and Vitriol, 


T's50Lve one pound of common Roman 
vitriol, and precipitate its oker with oil of 
fartar per deliquium; when it is ſettled, decant the 
liquor, and dry the powder in an earthen pan over 
a gentle fire. Take of this dried powder and fi- 


| lings of iron, of each four ounces; mix them 
well, and put them into a wide mouthed glaſs : 


pour upon them (by one ounce at a time) three 
ounces of ſpirit of nitre; then add two ounces of 


dil of vitriol, by half an ounce at a time. Stir 


them well, and gradually pour upon them ten 
ounces of ſpring water. Let all ſtand in a gentle 
heat forty-eight (ſtirring them every twelve) hours. 
When ſettled, pour off the clear liquor, which is a 


very good ſtyptic. | 
CHAP. 


«CH AP. XIII. 
Of fois 


ORAX, or tincal, is brought to us from FR 
Eaſt- Indies in great maſſes, compoſed partly 
of large cryſtals, but chiefly of ſmaller ones, 
partly white, and partly green, joined as it were 
together by a greaſy yellow ſubſtance, intermingled 
with ſand, ſmall ſtones, and other impurities. Bo- 


rax, expoſed to the fire, ſmokes and ſwells up, but 


| ſoon ſubſides, and melts into a glaſſy kind of ſub- 
ſtance, ſomewhat more than half its former weight, 
which is nevertheleſs ſoluble in water. Continued 
long in fuſion, it corrodes the ſides of the crucible, 
and penetrates them; yet crucibles are ſaid to be de- 
fended from the action of glaſs of lead, by being 
glazed with it. Diſtilled, it yields near half its 
weight of an inſipid liquor. It proves an excel- 


lent flux to metals, and preſerves them from the 


immediate action of the fire. It makes gold a 
little paler; which may be prevented by mingling 


with it a little nitre, or ſal armoniac: it has this 


effect, in a very extraordinary manner, on prince's 


metal; melted with which it turns into a reddiſh 
glaſs, leaving the metal of a whitiſh colour, as if 


tin had been mingled with it. Melted with ſand, 
or calcined flints, it flows with them into a cryſtal- 


line glaſs, which is ſaid to be ſomewhat harder 


than the common. It readily vitrifies with mag- 
neſia, 
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neſia, te” and the calces of metals; and fits 
them for colouring glafs. Mixed with the vitriolic, 
marine, or nitrous acid, it ſublimes into elegant 
flowers, of which it affords greater quantity with 
the firſt, than with the latter. It precipitates ſo- 
lutions made by acids, and turns ſyrup of violets 
green. Diffolved in water, (of which it requires 
twelve times its weight) filtred, evaporated, and 
cryſtallized, it forms little tranſparent; colourleſs 
cryſtals : the refiners of this falt have a method of 
ſhooting it into larger cryſtals z but theſe differ in 
ſeveral reſpects from the rough tincal, and are not 
ſo proper for many n as the 8 ind. purer 
_ cryſtals unrefined.”? 


Preparati ans of. Borax. 


1 . ſedative Salt of Homberg, by 
1 b 52 


Por nine ounces of borax in * into a 
wide necked glaſs retort: pour on this half an 
_ounce of water; then add one ounce and a quarter 
of concentrated oil of vitriol. Put the retort in a 
reverberatory, and gradually increaſe the fire till 
the retort is white-hot. Near an ounce of water 
will come over; then a volatile ſalt will riſe along 
'with the remainder of the moiſture, whence ſome 
Part of the flowers will be diſſolved in this laſt 
phlegm, and paſs with it into the receiver. Moſt 


of the flowers Rick i in he neck, which, if not large, 
will 


[ 
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will be blocked up, and thoſe that riſe afterwards, 
melted into a glaſſy kind of ſubſtance. Take out 
the flowers with a feather, and ſeparate from the 

liquor the falt which is carried over with it. On | 
the caput mortuum pour two ounces of freſh wa- 
ter, and continue the diſtillation ; or the remainder | 


of the ſalt may be extracted by ſolution, filtration, - 
evaporation, and n : a black earth re- | | | | 
mains,” i 


15 N Method. = 
IX two ounces of oil of vitriol with fix 9 
ounces of warm water: diſſolve in this four 
ounces of powdered borax. Evaporate ſome part 
of the humidity ; and put the remaining maſs in- 
to a glaſs body, to which adapt a head, and with — 
a gentle heat drive over into the receiver the re- | 
maining moiſture. When the matter grows dry, | 
gradually increaſe the fire, till lowers appear in the 
head : Keep up this heat till no more ariſe, Re- 
peat the ſublimation four times, or oftener, gently | 
pouring the liquor at each time on the caput mor- ' 
tuum. You will have three quarters of an ounce 1 
of flowers. The caput mortuum being lixiviated, | 
will afford, upon evaporation and cryſtallization, a a | 
ſal mirabile, which appears to contain a little borax; | 
the cryſtals are more ſlender, melt more difficultly | 
in the fire, and have leſs water in them than the | 
common. The remaining liquor, on continuing | 
the fire, coagulates into a ſaline granulated matter, | 
| / 
| 
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which yields no ſedative falt, and melts more diffi. 
cultly in the fire than the former falt. | 
Tux flowers, according to Mr. Grffre, are al- 
moſt inſipid to the taſte. They calm the heat of the 
blood in burning fevers, prevent or remove deli- 
rious ſymptoms, and allay ſpaſmodic affections, 
whether hypochondriacal or hyſterical, at leaſt for 
a time: in a word, this falt is an excellent anodyne, 
The doſe is from one to ten — in any proper 
liquor 5.” | 


Se fedative Salt 5 Cryſtallization. 


ISSOLVE four ounces of borax iu a ſuffi- 

cient quantity of warm water; and add to 
the ſolution. one ounce and a quarter of oil of vi- 
triol. Evaporate the mixture for ſome time, and 
the ſedative falt will ſwim a top in thin plates; 
then check the evaporation, and the plates will 
grow larger. Move not the veſſel till the cryſtal- 
lization, is completed, when they will fall to the 
bottom. Then decant the liquor ; waſh the cry- 


ſtals two or three times in cold water, __ them 


in a warm place.” 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Surr ux, or common Brimſtone. 


5 is brought to us from ah, and ſome of the 
W:t-India Iſlands, being generated of a fat re- 
ſinous ſubſtance, full of an acid vitriolic ſpirit, as 


appcars 


t Met. Med. tom. 1. p. 132. 


4 
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appears by its ſpirit made with a glaſs veſſel, re- 
ſembling the ſhape of a bell, from which it takes 


the name of ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam; dif- 


fering very little from that of vitriol. 


Wx have it in three forms, viz. firſt, ſulphur 


vivum b, which comes to us as it is dug out of the 


for no other reaſon, but that it is leſs vendible than 
the other. Secondly, mineral rough brimſtone, 
which by melting, is ſeparated from a great deal 
of inſignificant earth, which the ſulphur contained: 
Thirdly, that caſt into ſmall rolls, commonly fold 
by grocers and chandlers, which is faid to be mixed 
with roſin, or ſome other bituminous ſubſtance, 
and by experience found to be the worſt fort for 
the making either flowers or oil. The rough mi- 
neral brimſtone is beſt, for the aforeſaid uſes, as 


having leſs earth than ſulphur vivum, and not be- 


ing mixed with any heterogeneous particles i, 

e 

What is uſually ſold in the ſhops under this name, is no o- 

ther than the caput mortuum of rough ſulphur, which remains 
after the flowers are ſublimed from it. 


i Sulphur, or brimſtone, is a yellow mineral ſubſtance, found 
either already formed in the bowels of the earth, or obtained 


from certain ores by a kind of diſtillation ; or compoſed by art. 


Sulphur readily melts in a ſmall heat, and in cloſe veſſels totally 
ſublimes in flowers; in open veſſels, its fume turns into flame, 


and forms a ſuffocating vapour, a ſmall quantity of which fa- | 


turates a large one of fixt alkaline ſalt, but catched by the com- 


mon methods, proves an acid liquor, ſimilar to that obtained by 
diſtillation from vitriol, If this latter is added to the neutral 
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Flowers of Sulbbur. 


Te make this to any advantage, it muſt be 
ſublimed in an arched room, inſtead of a 
glaſs or earthen receiver, and one, two, or three 
hundred weight (according to the magnitude of the 
room) may be put in at a time. ..You muſt have 
a great thick iron pan, called a tampin, to put the 

| ſulphur 


Galt . a eh te ſpirit Wann ſmelling like 
burning brimſtone. Sulphur deflagrates with nitre, and forms 
a neutral ſalt, perfectly like one compoſed of the vitriolic acid, 
and a fixed alkaline falt. Mixed with a fixed alkali, it melts 
into a deep red maſs, which fuſed with metals, renders them 
all ſoluble in water. Sulphur and mercury are united, by ſimple 
triture, into a black powder, and by ſublimation into a beauti- 
ful red maſs. Thrown upon filver, copper, or iron, heated 
very hot, it liquefies them, and ftrongly adheres to them. It 
retards the fuſion of tin, and converts it wholly into ſcoriæ: and 
with lead, compoſes a maſs ſcarcely fuſible in a great fire, 
Regulus of antimony, united with it over the fire, reaſſumes 
its priſtine form of crude antimony. Of all the metals, it is 
moſt ſtrongly abſorbed by iron ; hence the uſe of iron in 
making regulus of-antimony, and running down ores. Acid li- 
quors have no effect upon it: quicklime and alkaline ſalts, 
both volatile and fixed, mingled with water, readily diſſolve it, 
but immediately part with it upon the affuſion of any acid. The 
volatile ſpirit which ariſes from brimſtone when ſer on fire, diſ- 
charges colours, and prevents or checks fermentation, Mingled 
with Water, it ſoon loſes i its volatility, and becomes a ponderous 
"acid, which does not exhale, unleſs in a conſiderable degree of 
heat. This zcid readily Unites with the inflammable part of 
bodies into ſulphur, in which form it loſes all its acrimony. If 
this ſulphur be ſet on fire, the acid recovers its volatility, 
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the grate, and about a third part of the diameter 


of the tampin left open above its brim, to ſuffer the 
fumes: to come into the arch, where they condenſe 
into flowers. The arch ought to be twenty-two, or 
atleaſt eighteen inches thick; and that cramped 
together with iron, to reſiſt the foree of the 
fumes. 


dred weight of flowers at a time, your pan. muſt 
be capable of holding one hundred and a quarter; 
your arch five foot high, three foot broad, and 


five foot long; and its infide and floor ſet wit 
glazed tiles. In the end, or ſide of the furnace, 


you muſt have a door, which muſt he two foot 
ſquare ; it muſt be ſtrongly barricadoed, and have a 
hole in it, of a quarter of an inch diameter, which 
muſt be exactly ſtopped with a plug, by which you 
may know when all is ſublimed. For when you 
thinle the operation is almoſt at an end, pull out the 


plug, and if the fume} eome not forcibly out, the 


operation is over; but if you find a ſtrong fume, 
with ſome noiſe, continue the fire till all is over. 


Then let ĩt cool twenty - four hours, before the door 
zs opened ; and then go in, and with a wing, or 
clean bruſh, wipe the flowers into a heap, and take 


them out for uſe. It may be made in leſs quantity 
in veſſels of another form : a deſcription of both, 


vou will ſee in the plates at the beginning of the 
book. 


*1 
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Ir you deſign your rte to ſublime one hun- 
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IT is a good pectoral medicine, and uſed in other 
— phyſical preparations, Its doſe from ten grains 
to a ſcruple. * P 

TRE yellow pong, . bri mſtone, is beſt 
for this operation. For the firſt twelve or ſixteen 
hours, give a gentle fire, ſo much as to make the 
fumes riſe, but not to make the matter boil over. 


The White Flowers, of Sulpbur. 


| SE of ſalt-petre, fixed with charcoal (as 
hereafter) half a pound, or but four ounces; 
of clean mineral ſulphur, twice its quantity; grind 
and mix them well together: then put them into 
A retort, and ſet it in a fand-furnace: fit to it a re- 
ceiver, but lute it not; make a gentle fire under 
it, which gradually increaſe to the third degree; 
and ſo keep it, till all the flowers riſe z which you 
will know by the upper part of then retort * 
the ſand being clear. 
Tux uſe and doſe is the b with adi other ; 
but ſome are of opinion, that theſe far exceed the 
other flowers in virtue. 

You may make uſe of ſalt of tartar and nitre 
powdered, mixed and melted'in a crucible, inſtead 
of fixed nitre, or ſalt of tartar 3 but you muſt not 
put into the crucible above a ſpoonful at a time, as 
you will ſee in the chapter of tartar, 


The 
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The Milk of Sulphur. 
ARE clean falt of tartar, one pound; of 


flowers of ſulphur, ſix ounces, (ſome uſe but 


four ounces ;) grind them well together in a ſtone 
mortar; then put them into a ſtrong earthen pan, 
and add of fountain water eight pounds: ſer this 
mixture over ſome live coals, and by degrees make 
it boil, till the liquor is very red, which will re- 


quire three or four hours * : (as the water waſtes, 
ſupply it with new warm water.) Take it from 


the fire, and before it is quite cold, filtre it; then 
drop into it diſtilled vinegar, which will cauſe the 
red liquor to be muddy, and a white powder will 
precipitate. When the firſt precipitation is fallen, 
drop in more vinegar ; and fo proceed till you 
ſee the vinegar will not make the liquor muddy any 


more. After this, let all ſettle, and, by gentle 


inclination, pour off the liquor; put fountain wa- 
ter to the magiſtery ; ſtir it well about, and let it 
ſettle: pour it off as before; and ſo Proceed with 

M 2 fix 


8 proceſs may be performed in a little * and with 


greater eaſe than here directed, in the following manner. 
Take of pure dry fixt alkaline ſalt two parts, flowers of ſulphur 
one part: grind them well together in a tone mortar : put the 
mixture in a crucible, and thut it cloſely up with a proper cover : 
ſetit in a wind- furnace, and the matter will ſoon melt, when 
it is to be poured out into a hot dry veſſel. Powder this, and 


diſſolve it in boiling water; then precipitate the lac with ſpirit 


of falt, which is a cheaper acid than vinegar ; free it from its 
lalts by repeated affuſions of water, when it is fit for uſe, 


| 
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ſix or eight lotions, till the powder i is inſipid, and 
free from its urinaus taſte. 

Ixs operation is the ſame as that of the hover, 
* doſe from one ſcruple to one dram. 
Fou ought to make the 8 in 1 
place, where the noiſome ſcent has a good convey- 
ance; either in a large chimney, or in the open 
air: for though | it4s not we oy it is e 
offenſive. | 


. The "Milk of Subba «1 Quick — = 


AKE one part Galnlwary/16ihd two parts of 
quick lime; / grind. them well together; put 
them into an iron kettle, with ſix quarts of water 
to every three pounds of the mixture, and boil it 
till the liquor be as red as blood : ſtrain it (whilſt 
it is warm) into a veſſel, either of glaſs or earth, 
and let it ſtand to ſettle. What is not very clear, 
filtre; but if it be clear, decant it into a glas 
veſſel, and drop into it ſome warm urine, which 
will precipitate the diſſolution: waſh it as you did 
the former, and it anſwers to the ſame purpoſes, 


Bal lam of & ulphur, with Oil of Olives. 


AKE of the flowers of ſulphur, four ounces; 
fallad oil, one pound; put them into a pip- 

kin which will contain three times their quantity: 
ſet them over a fire, and make the matter to boil 
e > keep it continually ſtirring with a wooden 
| FRO 


ſpatula, for-the ſpace of an hour and a half, 151 it is 
quite cool, and put it up for uſe l. | 

Ir is given in coughs; aſthmas, and whoekings' ; 
phthiſics and conſumptions; and externally to heal 
and dry ulcers : it eaſes the pains of the . The 
doſe from ten to forty drops. 6 

Tk veſſel ought not to be filled 8 one 
third, leſt it ſhould boil over, and take fire with 
violence, and put you in confuſion. Have alſo a 
fit cover? to the veſſel ready, that you may ſmother: 
it if 1t ould take 850 within the n 


By 3 5 Sulphur, 707 tb Oil of Tu urpenting.s 
hq E four ounces of flowers of ſulphur, and 
one pound of oil of turpentine; place the 
mixture in a ſand- furnace; ſtop. the matraſs looſly 
with another glaſs 1; give a ſmall fire for one 


N bour z 


, 10 directions of uſing a large veſſel, are here extremely 
neceſſary ; for the moment the ſulphur and oil begin to act upon 
each other conſiderably, which is nearly at the point of ebullition, 


a very remarkable rarefaction enſues, eſpecially if the fire be at 


this time ever ſo little urged. 
n This preparation is mere conveniently and ſafely made in 
a very large and tall uncut glaſs body, without at all cloſing its 


orifice, from which great danger may enſue: for when the ſul- 


phur and oil begin to act vehemently upon each other, they will 
not only rarify into a large volume, but, at this inſtant, great 
quantities of an elaſtic vapour are thrown out with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity, certainly burſting the veſſels to pieces, if they have 
not a free exit. Hoffman gives a very remarkable hiſtory of the 
By of this kind. NES pet, lib. iii. 
obl. 15 


? 
1 
9 
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hour; then increaſe it, till the oil boils: gently, 
in which degree keep it three or four hours; then 
let it cool, and pour een eee from | 
that which is not diſſolved. 

- IT 1s a nauſeous, but an e . for 
che ulcers of the lungs. Its doſe from n to _— 
or twenty drops. 

Tux balſam of ſulphur, made with oil of ani. 
bed. is performed after the ſame manner, and is 
more grateful to the palate; —_— that with oil of 
amber, juniper, &c. 

Ir ought to be made in a chimney, becauſe the 
ſteam, which comes from it, is as offenſive as that 
in the ARR of ſulphur. | 


Be Yam of Sulphur, with Oil of Linſeed. 


Dor four ounces of linſeed oil into an earthen 
＋glazed body; ſet in a ſand heat, till it bi 
gently; then add one pound of flowers of ſulphur; 
ſtir it till it ſwells and ſubſides; then remove it 
from the fire, and when cold, pour upon it five 
AER of tartarized ſpirit of wine: : mix them 
| well, 


" The balſam of F ſulphur with oil of aniſced, or any other 
eſſential oil, is more ſafely and conveniently made, by putting 


in a glaſs veſſel, ſix ounces of the balſam of ſulphur with linſeed 


dil (the preparation of which is deſcribed in the following pro- 


. . £el5): to fixteen ounces of the eſſential oil. Theſe may be made 


_ eaſily to incorporate, by ſetting the veſſel in warm ſand, and now 
and then ſhaking it. Balſams made after this manner are much 

more agreeable for medicinal purpoſes, than ſuch as are wo” 
aſter the common methods, | 
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well, and put them into a glaſs body, and by a 
gentle fire in a fand-furnace, draw off the ſpirit of 
wine. When the balſam is cold, put it into a 
bottle for uſe. The uſe and doſe are the ſame with 
the other ballams of fulphur 3 but this is moſt 
1 " 


| Rat of the Sulphur of. Mars. | 
| Nee the clean filings of iron, or broken 


needles; one pound; put them into a cu- 
curbir, with ſpirit of ſalt five pounds; let it ſtand 


in a digeſtive heat five or ſix days; in which time 
the iron will be almoſt diſſolved: filtre and remove 
it into a glaſs retort; place it in the furnace with a 
great deal of ſand about it; give fire of the firſt 
degree for one hour, augment it to the ſecond, which 
continue till you cannot perceive any more drops to 
fall: Then change the receiver, and increaſe the 
fire to the third degree for one hour, and ſo paſs 
on to the extremity of the fourth, and keep it there 
four or five hours, in which time you will have red 
flowers aſcend into the neck of the retort, and ſome 
yellow ſpirit come into the receiver. Let all cool, 
and remove the veſſels. In the receiver you will 
have about four ounces of a yellow ſpirit : And 
(if you have proceeded regularly) about four oun- 
ces of foliated red flowers in the neck of the re- 
dort. Take of the flowers three ounces, of the 
yellow ſpirit one ounce; put them into a matraſs; 
1 upon them eight ounces of oil of tarpentingg 
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let them digeſt upon warm ſand twenty-four hours; 
then augment the fire, ſo as to make the matter 
ſimmer for-two hours : letall youu and put it care- 
fully from the feces for uſe. 

I have heard it affirmed to be one ſs the beſt 
vulneraries in the world, and ſeen wonderful effects 
of it, both internally and externally. It is given 
in all diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs, the ſtone, 
and ulcers of the reins; and all other internal ul- 
cers whatever. It alſo cicatrizes and heals exter- 
nal ulcers. Its doſe is from ten to fifty or ſixty 
Fan | 

Tunis might have been 5 15 the martial 
preparations; but being a, ſulphur, and of the 
nature: of theſe medicines, I have given it here. 


Liver of Sulphur. 


AKE ow of ſulphur, four ounces; pure 
ſalt of tartar, two ounces; mix and melt 
them in an earthen diſn; keep them ſtirring till 

they are as red as blood, without any white ſpecks. 
Take the mixture out of the diſh, and put it into 
a glaſs, and ſtop it cloſe o. Of this is made the 
8 tincture, 


The proportion of the fixed alkaline ſalt to the ſulphur, is 
too little; it ſhould at leaſt be double the quantity of the 
Flowers. They are more conveniently united by fuſion in a cloſe 
crucible, than by ſtirring them in an open veſſel, over the fire, 
as here directed; for the latter occaſions the loſs of a conſiderable 
part of the ſulphur, which exhales in fame. If the ſtirring be 
continued any length of time, the ſulphur will be reſolved into 
* its 
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tincture, ſyrup, and vulnerary balſam, as _ 
| loweth. 

Tr1s operation ends to be performed, | in a 
chimney: you muſt keep it, after it is melted, 
continually ſtirring, till it is red as blood, and have 
a cover ready to ſtifle the flame if it ſhould' take 
The Blood 'of Sulphur. 

RIND four ounces of liver of ſulphur, and 
two, ounces of oil of tar, very well in a mor- 
tar, and pour upon them twelve ounces of ſweet 
ſpirit of nitre : ſhake the matraſs; then ſtop it cloſe, 
and let it digeſt ſeven or eight days; - .when cool, 
decant the liquor for uſe. | 

Taz doſe from five to ſixty drops, mixed with 
a little ſyrup, and drank: in canary, malaga, or 
ale. It is pectoral, carminative, and diuretic. 


Tinfure of Sulphur, 


BEAT four ounces of the liver of ſulphur 
(while it is warm) in a warm mortar; put it 
preſently into a matraſs; put one pound of ſpirit 
{61 | of 


its conſtituent parts, the inflammable flying away, and the acid 
only remaining ; ſo that inſtead of a deep red coloured maſs, 
which eaſily melts in the fire, readily diſſolves in water, runs 
per deliquium in the air, diſſolves all the metals, and gives a 
notable tincture to ſpirit of wine; a white ſaline maſs, diflicultly 
ſoluble in water, not eaſily melted in the fire, and which has no 
effect upon metals; in ſhort, which perfectly reſembles the ſalt 
formed of a mixture of a fixt alkali, and the vitriolic acid, is 
made, 


V 
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of wine to it s ſet them in a digeſtion twenty-four 
hours, and you will have a very red tincture, which 
pes in via] to be kept cloſe ſtopt for uſe. 

Ir is given in all diſtempers of the lungs, and 
laid to be a preſervative againſt contagious and 
peſtilential air. Its doſe from fifteen to * 
or thirty drops. 

Lou ovght to make the liver of ſulphur into 
fine powder, in a warm mortar, and put it into the 
matraſs as warm as poſſibly you can, before it at- 
tracts any air; then preſently put the ſpirit of wine 
to it, and fit a glaſs to the mouth of the cucurbit; 
lute the joint well, and ſet! it to digeſt. 


Another Tincture of Sulphur. 


AKE of philoſophical ſoap, (made with oil 

of turpentine and falt of tartar) four ounces : 
mix well with it, one ounce of balſam of ſulphur ; 
put them into a matraſs, and pour upon them one 
pound and a half of tartarized ſpirit of wine; make 
a circulating veſſel of your matraſs, and let them 
digeſt twenty-four hours in a gentle heat; when 
cool, decant the tincture. This is eſteemed a more 
pectoral tincture than * other, e the doſe is 
the ſame. 


2 5 Polatil Tincture of Sulphur. 


ARE of freſh calcined ſtone lime, three 
pounds; of flowers of ſulphur, one pound: 
nabe Wan Ane N by ſprinleling ſome water 
| upon 


— 
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upon it: when it is fallen into powder, grind it 
well with the ſulphur; then add ſal armoniac in 
fine powder, two pounds; grind the mixture well 
together by- ſmall parcels at a time, and put the 
whole in a retort, which place in a ſand- furnace; 
lute on a receiver with linſeed meal; apply a gra- 
dual fire, till all, that will ariſe, is come over, 
which may be perceived by the receivers growing 
cool; carefully pour out the liquor, avoiding the 
offenſive fume, into a ors to be kept well 
ſtopped. 

Tais preparation ihe. be made FEE 
eaſier, by boiling the lime and ſulphur, in the 
quantities above directed, with two gallons of wa- 
ter, in an iron kettle, till ſuch time as a very deep 
red tincture is obtained; when the liquor is to be 
decanted from the groſſer feces, kept till cool, and 
then poured upon the ſal armoniac, already placed 
in the diſtilling veſſel; after which the proceſs may 
be performed as above. . | 
Iux vapour of this liquor tinges, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, filver or copper utenſils, though 
placed at a conſiderable diſtance. If a piece of pa- 
per be wrote upon with a ſolution of faccharum 
faturni made in water, and then gently dried, 
the writing will diſappear : if this be placed in the 
middle of a quire of paper, or even of a pretty 
thick book, and brought near to the unſtopt orifice 
of the bottle containing this liquor, the fume will 
ſoon reach it, and in a little time make the writing 
| a ſuffi- 
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ſufficiently black and legible. The celebrated Hof. 


man ſpeaks of a mixture compoſed of one part of 


the tincture, and three of ſpirit of wine, as an ex- 


traordinary medicine, both internally taken, and 
externally applied; thirty or forty drops, he ſays, 
is a moſt powerful diaphoretic; and that a medi- 
eine may be compoſed of it and camphor, which 


ſorpriſingly takes off the pain of the gout, by bath- 


ing the feet with it P. I have not made, nor heard 
of any trials being made, with this tincture, as a 
medicine; it may probably be a very powerful one, 
but certainly it is a very unpleaſant one. The au- 
thor abovementioned ſays, that a beautiful red pow- 
der may be made from mercury, like the cinna- 
bar of the ſhops, by ſhaking it in a bottle with 
ſome of this tincture, and digeſting it for a fev 
days in warm ſand. I have frequently made this 
experiment, and always with ſucceſs, and frequent- 
ly by agitation alone. Whether this is not appli- 
cable to real advantage, 4 ee to others to de- 
termine.” N N 


4 wulnerary Balſam of $ ber 


Pr of hepar ſulphuris, four ounces; of 


aloes ſocotorine, one ounce and a half; and 
of myrrh, one ounce; all in fine powder: put 
them into an earthen pot, and pour upon them one 
pound of balſam of turpentine, with two drams 


of ſaffron ; ſet eme over a gentle fire in ſand, 


Hr 5 which 
7 een Phyſico-chym. p. 250, 
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which increaſe by degrees, till the oil ſimmer, and 
the ingredients ate diſſolved ; then let them cool, 
and ſtrain the balſam through flannel, into a glaſs, 
which keep for uſe. It is ſaid to be one of the 
beſt of balſams, for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 

Tux pot in which you make this balſam ought 
not to be filled above a third part; carefully ſtir it 
when it begins to heat, leſt it ſhould boil over, 


and take fire, which it is apt to do: have a co- 


ver, and wet cloths, WY + againft ſuch an ac- 
| cident. | 
1 Oi of "FO by the, 2ell. 
T T is made of the yellow mineral fulphur: there 

is required to this operation two wooden frames, 
one earthen diſh, with a hole in the middle; a 
flat gally-pot, or an earthen porringer, to burn the 
ſulphur in; a wide mouthed glaſs, for a receiver; 
and the bell-glaſs. 

Sv one of the wooden frames upon two bricks, 
1 put the diſh, with the hole in its middle, up- 
on it, and the flat gally-pot in the middle of the 
diſh, with the bottom upwards; upon which, ſet 
the porringer which contains the ſulphur. Sup- 
port the ſecond wooden frame upon two bricks 
more, as you did the firſt, in which frame, a hole 
muſt be made, fit for the bell-glaſs to reſt in, ſo 
that the edges of the bell be clear of the wood. 
When the porringer (charged with ſulphur) is fit- 
ted, ſet the ſulphur on fire, with a red hot iron; 

when 


when it is all melted, ſtir it with a clean tobacco. 
pipe, or iron wire, to make it burn clear: then 
cover it with the bell, and in three or four hour; 
time you will perceive the oil to condenſe about 
the ſides of the bell, and drop into the diſh, and 
ſo into the receiver. When you perceive the ful. 
phur to burn dull, take off the bell, and ſtir about 
the ſulphur with an iron wire, as before: then ſet 
the glaſs again, and ſo proceed, till you have 28 
much oil (or rather ſpirit of ſulphur) as yon de- 
fire. 

ITs opexation is s diuretic and it is mixed with 
juleps, to hem an agreeable acidity to qualify 
| the heat in continued fevers : ſome aſcribe greater 
virtue to it, than is given to oil of vitriol; but [ 
never could diſtinguiſh any difference more than 
that one is the vitriolic ſpirit of ſulphur, and the 
other the ſulphureous ſpirit of vitriol. 

AFTER the ſulphur burns clear, and the bell fet 
over it begins to work, it will burn and work well 
for five or ſix hours: when the flame begins to 
decreaſe, take off the bell, and place it upon an 
_ earthen diſh (which you muſt ſet by the frame for 
that purpoſe) put in more ſulphur, and when it is 
all on fire, ſtir it with a clean pipe, and put on 
the bell again; and fo continue, till all the ſulphur 
you defign for ſpirit, be burnt. 

FTE proceſs, as above directed, is exceed- 
ing tedious, which is chiefly owing to a defect in 
the apparatus. Mr. Homberg has contrived a bet- 

| | . tcl 


at Edinburgh, (vol. i. p. 160.) a more convenient 
one than either is fully deſcribed, which we 2 25 


here inſert. 
Take a large retort, with a round hole in its 


bottom of ſix inches diameter: ſuſpend this by 


the neck, in ſuch a manner, that you may caſily 


come at the bottom: immediately under the hole, 
upon a glaſs mortar, 1 a concave” glats plate, 
perforated in the middle, and upon the perfora- 
tion invert a gally- pot, which is to ſupport a cru- 
cible containing three ounces of flowers of ſulphur: 
To the neck of the retort, which ſhould be pretty 
wide, adapt a large tubulated receiver, with its 
pipe placed uppermoſt, Light the ſulphur with 
a bit of charcoal, and put it juſt within the orifice 
at the bottom of the retort : when the ſulphur is 


conſumed, place the ſame quantity of new Jighted 


ſulphur in another crucible ; and thus proceed. 
till as much of the acid is obtained, as is re- 


quired. 

In this proceſs it 1s Rn ARID. ; | 

1. That it is neceſſary to bedew the glaſſes with 

the ſteam of bailing water, before you ſet fire to the 

ſulphur. 

2. Tha the operation ſucceeds beſt in calm, ſtill, 

wet weather, and in a damp place; in dry weather, 

the defect of the moiſture of the air may be ſup- 

Plied by conveying the ſteam of boiling water to 
the 
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ter, which is recommended by Boerbaave : and in 
the abridgment of the Medical Eſſays of the ſociety 
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the orifice in the botrom of the retort ; "afterwards, 
the liquor may be dephlegmared to . degree of 
| firength by evaporation. | 

3. Tnar by the make and Poier of the 
glaſſes, the acid fumes are continually riſing into 
them; inſomucb, that they ſoon grow opaque with 
clouds, which in a ſhort time condenſe, and trickle 
down the fides of the glaſſes in drops. 
4. Tnar the ſulphur has air enough to burn 
clearly ; for want of which, the acid would be 


| ſpoiled by a great quantity of fuliginous matter, 


which would be elevated, and ſtick to the ſides of 
the elafſes. 

A pound of flowers of ſulphur, which may be 
burned in ſeven or eight hours, will yield, upon 
the moſt moderate compuration, ſeven drams, or an 
ounce of pure acid.“ 


= Polatile Spirit of Sulphur. 


SEE three or four conical bags, made like 
4 Hippocrates's ſleeve, of thick flannel : moiſten 
theſe with a ſtrong lixivium of fixt alkaline falt : then 
ſuſpend them one within another, ſo that they do 
not touch. Put a ſmall quantity of flowers of ſul- 
phur in a little earthen pan, and light it with a red 
hot iron. When the ſulphur is burnt out, put in 
more : continue this till the bags are grown dry 
and ſtiff, then ſprinkle them all over with freſh 
lye, and burn ſome more ſulphur underneath them. 


By n this, the bags will ſoon become cruſted 
over 


' 
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over with ſalt, moſt part of which will eaſily ſe- 
parate from them, upon rubbing them together; 
the reſt may be boiled out with common water, 


and afterwards obtained from it by evaporation. 


put ſome of this falt in a tubulated retort place 


it in a ſand- furnace, and adapt and Jute a receiver 
to it. Then, by degrees, pour through the tube 
as much oil of vitriol as will equal in weight the 
alt. Stop the aperture with luting, and diſtill the 
volatile ſpirit with a gentle fire. If the ſulphur is 
burnt in a ſlow, gentle manner, and the bags well 


adjuſted to receive the vapour, a very conſiderable 


quantity of volatile acid ſpirit may be obtained, 
not falling greatly — of the whole 8 of the 
ſulphur 4.“ 


« Another Method of obtaini ng the Volati ** 


Spirit of Sulphur.” 


Jan of freſh ſtrong quick-lime, and Ruſſian 
pot-aſhes, of each four pounds 3 of water, 
five gallons, Sprinkle as much of the water on the 


quick-lime, as will ſerve to flake it; then cover 


it with the pot-aſhes in powder : when the lime 
is fallen to powder, add the reſt of the water, and 
ſtir them well together: then ſet the mixture by to 
ſettle. When the lye is become fine, decant it in- 


to an iron pan, and add to it of rough ſulphur in 


ors one pound. Boil them over the fire, till the 
N F : ful- 


1 See Srahblii Exper. obſervat, & animadverſ. cc. numero, 
paſſim. 
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ſulphur appears to be diſſolved: then evaporate the 
ſolution to dryneſs. Put the remainder into a tu- 
bulated retort, and gradually add to it one pound 
and a half of the higheſt rectified oil of vitriol: 
then proceed as directed in the mne pro- 
ceſs *. r 923. ; | 


60 Gas, Sulphuris. 


T e of ſulphur, half a FR 

bright filings of iron, a quarter of a pound. 
Grind them well together in an iron, or marble 
mortar 3 then put the mixture into a retort 3 pour 
upon it a quarter of a pound of oil of vitriol-: lute 
a receiver to it, in which you have put three quarts 
ET fy of 


r This method was lately publiſhed as an improvement upon 
that of Dr. Stahl, and the author ſays, he gained eight 
ounces and ſome drams of a very volatile ſpirit, from one pound 
of ſulphur. From another hepar ſulphuris, made from the 
ſame quantity of ſulphur without -quick-lime, to which he had 
added two pounds of oil of vitriol, he got twelve ounces of ſpi- 
rit, but ingenuoſly obſerves, that it was neither ſo volatile, or 
heavy, as the former. This preparation is called a genuine vo · 
latile ſpirit of ſulphur, and the whole of it is ſuppoſed: to ariſe 
from the ſulphur alone: but from the increaſe gained by the 
addition of a larger quantity of oil of vitriol, it is natural to 
ſuſpect, that the aqueous part of that acid contributed to this; 
and if the acid ſpirit, obtained by this means, from one pound 
of ſalphur, be ſaturated with fixt alkaline ſalt, and compared 
with the quantity of fixed-alkaline ſalt that may be ſaturated 
by Srabl's method from the ſame quantity of ſulphur, the latter 
will be found ar greater, and e * his method ſys 


perior to this. 
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of water; place the retort (which ſhould have a 
long neck) ſo that its extremity may juſt be with- 
in the ſurface of the water in the recipient. Ap- 
ply a gradual heat; till nothing more will come 
over.. 95 | 
ce fhother Method. 5 

X IIX four ounces of oil of vitriol with three 

IVI pints of water: powder four ounces of he- 
par ſulphuris 3 put it into a retort, and pour upon 
it the acidulated water: place the retort in a ſand- 
furnace, lute on the receiver with a paſte made of 


linfeed meal and water, and apply a ſmall fire till 
all js diftilled.”? 


Salt of Sulphur. 
AE four ounces of ſal polychreſtum, (pre- 


pared as hereafter in the chapter of nitre ;) 
powder it in a glaſs mortar, with a peſtle of the 
fame : put it into a flat wide-mouthed glaſs, and 
put to it two ounces of ſpirit of ſulphur z ſtir them 
well together with a clean tobacco-pipe, and ſet 
them in a gentle heat of ſand to evaporate you 
will have a pleaſant acid ſalt, which put up in a 

val for uſe. | 
Irs operation is diuretic and cathartic. Its doſe 
from one ſcruple to one dram and a half, in broth, 
or any proper vehicle : I have known it given to 
five or fix drams; and then it has procured four or 

ive motions per inferiora, as moſt ſalts will, 

N 2 THrrs 
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Tais is not really the ſalt of ſulphur, but nitre 
fixed by ſulphur, and afterwards impregnated with 


its . aß, 


CHA FP XY; 
Of ARSENIC. 


T is. a juicy, combuſtible, mineral ſubſtance, 

conſiſting of ſulphur and corroſive falts ; of 
which there are three forts, viz. yellow arſenic, 
called orpiment; red arſenic, called ſandarach; and 
the white, properly called arſenic. It is made of 
the red, by mixing equal parts of ſandarach and 
common ſalt, and ſubliming them together. 

IT is one of the moſt pernicious of poiſons, and fo 
great an enemy to the balſam of life, that it produceth 
| ſtrange ſymptoms, as convulſions, ſwoonings, 
_ gripes, vomitings, palpitation of the heart, into- 
lerable heat and thirſt, with mortification of the 
part ng: ir oomes © 


Phiaration 


 * Arſenic is a factitious ſubſtance, obtained from certain mi- 
nerals, particularly cobalt, There are three ſorts of it in the 
ſhops, white, yellow, and red. The white is a ponderous, ſemi- 


tranſparent, vitreous ſubſtance, ſaid to be made by melting the 


flowers of cobalt, in a cloſe crucible. The yellow is obtained, 
by melting ten parts of the white, with one of common ſul- 
phur ; and the red by uſing two. Of theſe three, the latter 
only is ſomewhat inflammable, by reaſon of the large portion 
of ſulphur added in its compoſition. It appears to me probable, 
that the white arſenic, at leaſt the better kinds of it, is ob- 


rained by ſublimation ; both the white and red will riſe in the 
common 
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Preparations of Arſenic. 
| To ſublime Arſenic. 
Pt man way is to mix equal parts of 
* arſenic and falt decrepitated, in fine powder 


put them into a matraſs, in a ſand- furnace, within 
N 3 1 


common ſubliming veſſels, and in the form they are uſually met 
with, Some writers have ranked this mineral among the ſul- 
phurs, and ſome among the ſemi-metals: as to the firſt, it wants 
the eſſential characteriſtic of bodies belonging to that tribe, in- 
flammability : as to the latter, the metallic parts got from it, 
were only accidentally in it, and are not to be loaked upon as 
eſſential parts of it as arſenic : beſides, it is in great meaſure ſo- 
luble in water, and, if ſufficiently purified, would probably be 
entirely ſo. Expoſed to the fire, in an open veſſel, it does not 
melt, but grows ſomewhat ſoft, and evaporates in a white fume ; 
the ſmell of which by ſome is reſembled to that of garlic : this 
fume proves, in an eminent degree, poiſonous to animals. Iron 
cemented with arſenic, forms a white brittle regulus: copper ac- 
quires the ſame whiteneſs ; and retains, in ſome meaſure, its 
malleability, if rightly managed : tin mixed with it, burns im- 
mediately to aſhes ; and ſtrongly holds a conſiderable portion of 
the arſenic. Lead mixed with arſenic, boils up, and partly e- 
vaporates in a thick ſmoke : the remainder runs into a yellowiſh, 
very fuſible glaſs. Arſenic penetrates ſilver, deſtroys its mal- 
leability, and, if urged with a quick fire, carries away ſome of 
the metal. It has much the ſame effect upon gold. All the 
metals, in general, abſorb arſenic, but in different quantities, 
and one more readily than another: iron proves the readieſt and 
ſtrongeſt abſorbent ;- then follows copper, tin, lead, and ſilver. 
Common ſulphur readily unites with this mineral, and makes it 
fuſible, and of a red colour; and thus forms the red kinds of 
arſenic : theſe may be reſtored to their priſtine appearance by 
the addition of mercury, which retains the ſulphur from being 
elevated by the degree of heat which the arſenic ariſes in, 
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a chimney, ſtopping the mouth of the matraſs 
looſly with cotton or paper; make a gentle fire, 
which increaſe gradually to the third degree, and 
ſo keep it till all is fublimed : fix or ſeven hours 
time will be ſufficient to raiſe the mixture of half 
a pound each. This you may repeat as often as 
you think convenient, every ſublimation ſeparating 
the light flowers, and taking only the. cryſtalline 
part. This ſublimation cleanſes it, but in my o- 
pinion makes it the more corroſive, by carrying up 
ſome of the ſharp ſpirit of ſalt with it *. 

Luxx all your operations be performed in a chim- 
ney, that the pernicious fumes may freely aſcend 
without prejudice to the operator; and when you 
grind the arſenic, muffle your mouth and noſtrils, 


To ſublime Arſenic for phyſical uſe. 


AKE of the aforefaid ſublimate, one pound ; 

put it into a crucible z ſet it in a melting 
furnace, in ſuch a fire as Tl Juſt keep it melting, 
where 


5 There are ſeveral additions propoſed to be mixed with 
arſenic, in order to purify it, to. be met with in authors. 
Kunckel, and others, recommend the uſe of a fixt alkaline ſalt ; 
but this ſurely muſt be highly improper, fince it evidently de- 
ſtroys one of its eſſential qualities, its volatility, and may be ſo 
managed, as to produce a concrete of a quite different kind, 
Common falt is the leaſt liable to objection of any of the ſub · 
ſtances employed for this purpoſe, as it has a good deal of affi- 
nity with the arſenic itſelf, White arſenic may be more effec- 
tually ſeparated from any heterogeneous ſubſtances, by ſublima- 
tion alone, if managed in a wary and artiſt-like manner. 
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where continue it for two hours, in which time a 

reat deal of the moſt corroſive poiſonous part will 
be exhaled. Let it cool, and that which remains 
in the crucible make into powder, and grind it 
with equal its weight of fine filings of iron ; ſet them 
in a ſand- furnace to ſublime, as you did before, ob- 
ſerving the ſame degree of fire, and ſpace of time, 
proportionable to the quantity : repeat this opera- 


tion twice more, every time ſeparating the light 
flowers, and then you have a ſublimed arſenic, 


pretty well freed from its corroſive poiſon, and fit 
for farther preparation. Some have ventured to 
give the infuſion of this arſenic inwardly, and ſay 
it is a great antidote againſt poiſon, 

ITs operation is emetic and cathartic. Its doſe 
from three to eight grains, infuſed in wine. 

THE filings of ſteel being an alkali, abſorb the 
corrolive ſalt of arſcnic, and keep it from aſcend- 


ing with its more ſulphureous part, 


Diaphoretic A:ſentc. 

AKE of the aforeſaid ſweet ſublimate of 
_ arſenic, four ounces : bring it into fine pow- 
der z put it into a retort, and add to it twelve ounces 
of ſpirit of nitre : ſet the retort in a ſand- furnace; and 
make a gentle fire, which increaſe gradually to the 
third degree, and ſo keep it till no drop falls from 
the noſe of the retort : let it cool, and take out and 
grind the arſenic again ; put it into a new retort, 
and put to it twelve ounces more of freſh ſpirit of 

ry N 4 nitre. : 


} 
| 
þ 
{ 
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nitre: proceed, as you did before, to the third de. 
gree of fire; and when you perceive no drop to 
fall from the noſe of the retort, increaſe the fire to 
the fourth degree, and ſo keep it for two hours; 
then let all cool; take out the medicine, which 
make into a very ſubtile powder ; put this into a 
matraſs ; put to it tartarized ſpirit of wine half a 


pound; : invert a fit glaſs into the mouth of the 


matraſs ; Jute well, and let it ſtand upon warm 


ſand twenty four hours, often ſhaking it about: 
take it from the ſand, let it ſettle, and decant the 
clear ſpirit of wine ; put, to the medicine half a 


pound more of freſh ſpirit of wine; let it ſtand as 


before, twenty-four hours ; then let it cool, and 
when ſettled, decant itz dry the powder gently, 
and keep for ule. : 

Irs operation is diaphoretic. Its doſe from five 
to twenty-five or thirty grains. I remember it to 
have been oftentimes uſed with good ſuccels in the 
plague, in the year 1665. 

Pur not above four ounces of ſpirit of nitre at a 
time upon the arſenic, and diſpoſe the mouth of 
the retort ſo that the fumes may beſt go up the 
chimney ;3 when the fumes are well waſted, put 
on four ounces more of vitre, and do fo the third 


time u. 


Regulus 


u This cannot, with any degree of propriety, be called a 
preparation of arſenic. Upon diligently attending to the cir- 
cumſtances of the procels, it ſhould appear rather to be a crocus 
of i iron. l 
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| Regulus of Arſenic.” 
AK E arſenic, eight ounces ; ſalt of tartar, 
made of tartar and nitre, ana ſix ounces ; 
filings of ſteel, four ounces ; charcoal-duſt, one 


ounce : beat and mix them, and by a ſpoonful at a 


time, put them into a red-hot crucible : when it 
is in, make a fire all over it, and let the matter 
ſtand in good fuſion half an hour, then take it out, 
and pour it into a warm greaſed cone, or mortar, 
knocking it about the ſides ro make the regulus 
ſettle: : you may purify it as that of antimony. 


THERE is alſo a regulus of arſenic, made of 


arſenic one pound, pot-aſhes ſix ounces, and ſoft 
ſoap one pound; mix, and put them into a cru- 
cible, covered with another that has a hole in it, 
and ſo bring the matter to fuſton gradually in a 
melting furnace, 

WHEn it is melted, and ki to take out of the 
fire, let the cone or mortar be placed in the chim- 
ney, ſo that you _y keep from the fumes it 
emits, 


Spirit and Butter of Arſenic. 


AKE arſenic, half a pound; mercury ſubli- 
mate, one pound: mix them well, and put 
them into a retort; place it in a ſand- furnace; lute 
on its receiver, and give it gradual fire, as in the 
butter of antimony, and you will have a thin fu- 


ming ſpirit, and a butter. When all is cold, take 


off 
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off the receiver; pour the ſpirit into a glaſs well 
ſtopped : : the butter you muſt keep by itſelf. 
Tre ſpirit, ſome ſay, will radically Pave | 
iron: the butter is a great cauſtic, | 
Ir you put on a new receiver, after you Ro | 
taken off the ſpirit and butter of arſenic, urge the 
fire ſtrongly, and the crude mercury will diſtill in 
drops, which ſerves for any uſe that other quickſil- 
ver can be put to: there is no need of putting wa- 
ter into the recipient; the mercury will condenſe 
without it. And if you deſire more diffolving ſpi- 
rit, put the butter and ſpirit into a new retort, and 
diſtill them again: and by repeating this operation, 
you will make (almoſt) all the butter into ſpirit. 
When the butter is all raiſed, you may melt it 
down out of the neck of the retort into the re- 
ceiver, by holding a kindled charcoal under it, as 
you do in the butter of antimony ; then take off 
the receiver, put on another, and diſtill the running 
mercury. | 5 
Arſenical Magnet. 
T A K E of cryſtalline arſenic, yellow ſul- 
phur, and crude antimony, of each three 
ounces; theſe all being made into ſubtile powder, 
and mixed, put them into a retort ; fit a receiver 
without luting, and give it gradual fire to the 
third degree, where keep it three hours; augment 
the fire to the fourth, for an hour more; then let 
all cool, and in the bottom of the retort you will 


find a pellucid maſs, of a dark red colour. 
5 of 
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In the time of the plague, 1665, I made this 


magnet, and it was much uſed both in plaiſters and 
amule ts. 

SoM E order it to be done in an earthen. veſſel, 
and kept ſtirring till it is well mixed; and whilſt 
ſoft, to form it into amulets: but to do it in a 
retort is more ſafe from the noxioufneſs of the 
fumes, and renders the magnet as uſeful. 


A ponderous Oil of Arſenic. 
AK E arſenic, and corroſive ſublimate of mer- 
cury, of each one pound; powder and mix 
them well, and put them into a retort z and place 
it in a ſand- furnace: keep it one hour in the firſt 
degree of heat, two hours. in the ſecond, three in 
the third, and four hours (or till no fumes aſcend) 
in the fourth. When cold, you will find in the 
receiver a ſublimate, a ſpirit, and a ponderous black 
oil, which will not mix with the ſpirit. Rectify 
them in a clean retort, and the oil and ſpirit will 


come clear, but not incorporate. Return the ſpi- 


rit and oil upon the red maſs remaining in the firſt 
retort, and diſtill them again in ſand, and you 
wil! have a much more ponderous oil than the 
former. 

Fon this procefs I have received the thanks of 
a great pretender to alchymy, with an account of 
what wonders he could work with it. 


To 
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To fix Arſenic. 


Pownen and mix one pound * pure white 

arſenic, and two pounds of nitre; put them 
into a retort, and pour upon them two pounds of 
oil of vitriol: place the retort in a ſand- furnace; 


fit to it a large receiver, and for the three firſt 
hours give it a gentle heat; then increaſe the fire 


till the red fumes are near ſpent, Laſtly, let it 


ſtand in the fourth degree of heat, till neither 


fumes nor drops appear. When it is cold, you 
will find a milk-white maſs (well fixed) in the bot- 
tom of the retort, . If you would have it more 
fixed, powder it, and return it into a retort with 
the ſpirit of nitre you drew off, and one pound 


of rectified oil of vitriol ; place it in a ſand- furnace, 
and give gradual fire till no fumes appear in the 


receiver : and this operation you may repeat at 
diſcretion. 

I know not whether this preparation /be uſeful 
in phyſic ; but if the arſenical calx be waſhed from 
the falts by the ponderous oil (in the former pro- 
ceſs) I am ſure it may be made fuſible, and truly 
fixed. If you cohobate the ſpirit three or four 
times upon the arſenic, it will ſtand a very 22 


heat in the naked fire. 


HAF. 


: 
| 
( 
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0 ORPIMENT. 


URIPIGMENTUM, e is a mi- 
neral ſubſtance, compoſed of ſmall ſcales, or 
leaves, like talc, eaſily ſeparable from one ano- 
ther: It is faid to be found in the mines of gold, 
filver, and copper. It is of three different colours, 
of a bright, ſhining, ' golden colour, a vermilion 
red, intermixed with a deep yellow, and a green, 
with a whitiſh yellow : this laſt fort is the moſt 
impure, being mixed with. earthy ſubſtances, and 
ſometimes with a kind of white talky clay. 
- AURIPIGMENTUM, expoſed to the fire in an 
open veſſel, melts, and emits a flame, not fo blue 
as that of brimſtone, but intermingled with a co- 
pious white fume, ſmelling ſomewhat like chat of 
arſenic, As: ſoon as it is melted, it appears of a 
deep red colour; and, when poured out into a thin 
plate, and cold, does not ill reſemble, in colour and 
tranſparency, a garnet, Kept in the fire for ſome 
time, it evaporates : the purer forts ſcarce leave 
any perceptible feces. Sublimed in a glaſs veſſel, 
ſome whitiſh flowers firſt ariſe, which are ſoon fol- 
lowed by others of a deep yellow, inclining to an 
orange colour ; and at length by red flowers, which, 
not riſing ſo high as the others, are melted, 'by the 
nearneſs of the fire, into a tranſparent red ſubſtances 
like that abovementioned. Geoffroy relates, that 
1 | the 
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the taſte of auripigmentum is acrimonious : but it 
did not appear fo to me upon trial; and Hoffman 
ſays expreſly, it has no taſte. , The fumes, which 
ariſe from it laſt, whiten copper, and make it 
brittle. Oils, and fixed alkaline ſalts, diffolve it, 
Mixed with nitre and falt of tartar, it makes gun- 
powder. Mixed with nitre, and injected into a 
red hot crucible, it deflagrates, and goes partly 
off in white fumes 3 the reſt remains in a white 
maſs, which cemented with coppets makes it white 
and brittle. Meg 


Preparations of Orgiment. 


Ponderous ſmoaking Liquor from Orpiment. 
ARE of mercury ſublimate, one pound; of 
orpiment, half a pound: grind them well 
together; put the mixture into a wide necked re- 
tort, and let it ſtand unſtopped in a cellar for a 
day and a night. Then lute on a large receiver, 
and give at firſt a very ſoft fire, which gradually 
increaſe : a large quantity of a very ponderous clear 
liquor will come over, which continually ſmokes ; 
another will follow, which will ſwim upon the top 
of the former, and not mingle. with it, however 
diligently they are ſhook together. Upon increa- 
ſing the fire, a good deal of cinnabar will ariſe, and 
at the bottom remain a little light, friable, yellow, 

caput mortuum. | | 


A 
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A Regulus of Auripigmentum by Sublimation. 
AIX equal quantities of auripigmentum in. 
powder, and ſoap, perfectly well together: 
put the mixture into a retort, and place 1t in ca- 
pella vacua : at firſt apply a ſmall degree of heat; 
upon increaſing the fire, a whitiſh, ſulphureous, 
oily liquor will come over; then ſome ſulphur will 
ſublime into the neck of the retort, partly black 
from the empyreumatic oil of the ſoap; part will 
have a yellow and red appearance. Increaſe the 
fire to the utmoſt, and a ſhining regulus will ſub- 
lime like to that which ariſes, from arſenic when 
treated in the fame manner. In the caput mor- 
tuum, which will be light, and of a blackiſh co- 
lour, will remain a ſmall portion of ſulphur, and 
ſome earthy and alkaline parts of the ſoap.” 


CHAP. XVI. 
rar 


T is a falt, though extracted out of the earth, 
yet abundantly impregnated with the ſpirit of 
the air. It alſo: cleaves to ſtone walls, rocks, clefts, 
and caverns under ground. That which is ex- 
tracted out of fat carth, is made in moſt countries 
of Europe; but our greateſt quantities come from 
the Eaſt. Indies. It is compoſcd of near an equal 
quantity of fixed and volatile nitrous aerial ſalts, 
bitteriſn in taſte: it is the product of the elements, 
TO | de- 
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depoſited i in the boſom of the earth, for the ge. 
neration and nouriſhment of vegetables, and may 
not be 1 4g called, the univerſal and un- 


ſpecific mercury * 
Pu- 


Nitre is a neutral ſalt, extracted from certain earths by the 
means of water. It may be artificially obtained from vegetable 
and animal matters, by rotting them together, and expoſing 
them for a long time to the action of the air; without the ac. 
ceſs of which, nitre is never generated: hence the ſoils from 
which it is obtained, lie on the ſurface of the earth. The quan- 
tity of ſalt is ſaid to be increaſed in theſe ſubſtances, by mingling 
them with the aſhes of vegetables, or moiſtening them with 
urine.  Nitre, expoſed to the fire in clean veſſels, eafily melts, 
without undergoing any conſiderable alteration. Expoſed to a 
great heat, it either flies away in fume, or tranſudes through 
the veſſel : if any little part remains, it is found changed into a 
' ſharp alkali. If a coal, or any other inflammable matter, be 
" thrown upon it, whilſt in fuſion, it detonates with a bright 
flame, and confiderable noiſe : after the detonation is over, a 
large quantity of alkaline ſalt is found remaining. Cold water 
diflolves pure nitre ſlowly ; but by agitation may be made to 
take up ſomewhat more than one ſixth of its own weight, 
and, by heating it till it. boils, a great deal more. A fa- 
turated ſolution of it, ſet to cryſtallize, ſhoots into colourleſs , 
tranſparent cryſtals, in app-arance not unlike natural ſprig- 
cryſtal : their figure is that of .an hexagonal priſm, terminated 
by a pyramid of an equal number of ſides, If the vitriolic 
acid, or ſubſtances containing it, be mixed along with nitre, and 


' both expoſed to the fire, a red vapour ariſes, which being 


catched, proves a ponderous, yellow, acid liquor: this being 
poured upon fixed alkaline ſalts, efferveſces with them, and at 
length is changed into a neutral falt, exactly reſembliog the 
nitre from which it was firſt extracted. The acid of nitre, 


n upon ſea falt, attacks its _ parts, and, upon evapo- 


' ration " 
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P urification F Salt-Petre. _. 


1 what quantity you pleaſe of nitre; 
diſſolve it in * warm water; filtre, evapo- 
rate, and cryſtallize, as you do other falts. This 
is an operation not abſolutely neceſſary amongſt us 3 
our refiners of falt-petre giving it well purified to 
our hands. Some eſteem the cryſtalline nitre beſt ; 
others, the lump : but I could never obſerve any 
difference in them; the one being the top, and the 
lump-the bottom of the pan, in which the nitrous 


liquor was put to ſhoot. 
Q.. 6 Another | 


ration, reafſumes with it the pelgiss appearance of nitre. This 
acid, conſidered as 'a menſtruum, diflolves all the metals, (but 
one more readily than another) gold alone excepted, which it 
likewiſe readily acts upon, when joined with a little marine ſalt : 
poured upon abſorbent earths, it efferveſces with them, and 
converts them into-a ſeemingly homogeneous liquor : it has the 
ſame effect on animal ſubſtances ; but acts not at all on flints, 
cryſtal, and ſuch like matters. This acid cloſely adheres to 
metallic ſubſtances, fo as not to be ſeparable from them without 
a agreat fire: but it ſtill more ſtrongly adheres to abſorbent earths; 
from which, perhaps, fire alone cannot ſeparate it. If, after 
it has diſſolved any inflammable ſubſtances, the ſolution be 
evaporated, a violent detonation will ariſe. Nitre added, in 
ſabſtance, to gold and filver, promotes their fuſion ; but defla- 
grates with the reſt of the metals, and turns them into calces, and 
js itſelf converted into an alkaline ſalt. Projected with common 
ſulphur into a red hot crucible, it flames vividly, and concretes 
with it into a neutral ſalt difficultly ſoluble in water, and which 
reſembles one 0 vitriolic acid, and a pure fixed 
"alkaline ſalt. 

» Somewhat more than fix times its weight of boiling water 
is ſuffieient. | 


— 
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ce Another Method of purifying Nitre. 

ISSOLVE. nitre in feven times its quantity 

of boiling lime-water (made of one pound 
of quick- lime, and two gallons of water). Paſs 
this through a ſtrainer, while boiling hot; and 
ſlowly evaporate the clear ſolution, in a ſhallow 
broad veſſel, till a pellicle begins to appear upon its 
furface. Then cover the veſſcl with a cloth, ſet 
it aſide in a place where it may not cool too faſt, 
and large and beautiful cryſtals will ſoon form them- 
ſelves to the ſides of the veſſel, which are to be put 
in a fieve or drainer, and ſet in a warm place, till 
the liquor is drained from them, and they are be- 
come dry. Exhale the remaining liquor, and ft 
it to cryſtallize as before, till no more cryſtals will 
ſhoot from it. If you would have a nitre perfectly 
pure and free from common ſalt, diſſolve the cry- 
ſtals which ſhoot after the firſt evaporation, in ſix 
times their weight of pure boiling water: as ſoon 
as the falt is diſſolved, ſet the ſolution by to cry- 
ſtallize, with the ſame cautions as before. Theſe 
«cryſtals will be perfectly pure, and fit for the fineſt 


purpoſes. | 
EvAPORATE the liquor which remains after 


the cryſtallization of nitre, to a dry ſubſtance, 
which calcine for ſome time in a crucible ; the pow- 
der that remains is called magneſia alba; a dram 
or two of which proves a good purge in hypo- 
chondriacal caſes. ' This medicine was kept as a 
great ſecret, under the name of Count de Palmer's 
Powder, 
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powder, till Hoffman communicated it“, who like- 
wiſe obſerves, that a ſalt, very fimilar to this, may 
be obtained from the caput mortuum of ſpirit of 
fal armoniac made with quick lime.” 


Cry/tal Mineral. 


M what quantity you pleaſe of falt-petre 
in an earthen pot, or very clean iron ket- 
tle z when it is well melted, caſt a little flower of 
ſulphur upon it; when that is burnt, put on more, 
and fo do, till the nitre lows clear as rock water, 
without any ſcum : then with a clean iron or braſs 
ladle, take it out of the pot, and put it into a 
warm braſs pan, or mould, When that is coagu- 
lated, put it by, and with the ladle take out more ; 
and fo do, till all the melted ſalt is caſt, which keep 
for uſe. It is alſo called ſal prunellæ T. If you de- 
ſire it yet more pure, diſſolve it in clean warm wa- 

O 2 ter ; 


* Obſervat. Phyſico-chym. ib. ü. obf. 12. 

1 This preparation is not equal, for medicinal purpoſes, ro 
refined ſalt-petre in cryſtals. The addition of ſulphur is really 
injurious, converting the nitre, as far as io little a quantity can 
do, into a ſalt of quite another nature. See the following pre- 
paration. The notion that nitre was purified by this prepara- 
tion, has occaſioned an abuſe that is not to be honeſlly paſſed 
over in ſilence, which is the admixture of other cheaper ſalts 
along with the nitre, whilſt in fuſion, This may be eaſily de- 
tected by pounding it, and boiling it in little more than fix times 
its weight of water, and then paſling it, when almoſt cold, 
through a ſtrainer, when a conſiderable portion will remain 
behind, which, thrown upon burning fuel, will not deflagrate, 
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ter; filtre the diſſolution, and evaporate, till a 
thin ſkin appear upon its ſurface; then ſet it to 
cryſtallize. This is called cryſtal mineral, or fal 
prunellæ cryſtalliſatum. 

Irs operation is diuretic and cooling : : It is given 
in fevers, quinſeys, gonorrhæas, and in peſtilential 
diſeaſes. Its doſe from ten grains to one ſcruple, 
or half a dram; and ſo on to an ounce. 

It differs not much from pure nitre; the burn- 
ing of ſulphur upon it, conſumes the accidental 
dirt, which may have fallen into it, and evaporates 
a little of its humidity and ſpirit : but whether this 
makes the medicine more or leſs effe ctual, the phy- 
— is the beſt judge. 


Sal Pohchrefum. | 


3 equal parts of ſulphur and nitre in fine 
powder, and put them into a red hot cru- 


cible by a ſpoonful at a time; as ſoon as the flame 
of one ſpoonful is conſumed, put in another; and 
ſo continue, till all your mixture is in: put a tile 
over the top, cover it all over with coals, and keep 
it in fuſion four or five hours, and then pour it 
into a warm copper veſſel, and when cold, powder 
and diſſolve it in warm water: filtre the diſſolution, 
and evaporate till it is dry. If the ſalt be not fo 
white as you deſire it, put it into a crucible, and 
ſet it in a ſtrong fire three or four hours longer, 
continually ſtirring it, till it is very White: then 

| | again 


F 
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again diſſolve, filtre, and- coagulate, and you will 
have a pure fa] polychreſtum . 2 

Irs operation is cathartic and diuretic. Its doſe 
is from half a dram to one ounce. | 
Ir to fix ounces of fal polychreſtum, you put 
one ounce of ſublimed ſal armoniac, and of fal 
mirabile Glauberi, and then diſſolve, filtre, and 
cryſtallize them together; the compoſition will be 
much more agreeable, and better deſerve the name 
of polychreſtum, than before. 

Tais ought to be made of pure nitre; becauſe 
what is impure, or of the nature of common ſalt, 
fixes with the medicine in its preparation, which 
ſome (with good reaſon) think not to anſwer the 
intent of the CI. | 


The purging Salt of Nitre, 
BYE one pound of nitre into a crucible z ſet 


it in a wind-furnace; give it a gradual fire, 
till it melts ; then put into it a live charcoal, about 
2 quarter of an inch diameter; when it has done 
flaming, put in another, and fo continue to do, till 
the coal cauſeth no flame: this is called fixed nitre. 
Four this into a warm mortar z beat it to powder, 
and diſſolve it in diſtilled vinegar ; filtre, and eva- 
porate in a wide-mouthed glaſs : diſſolve it again 
in freſh diſtilled vinegar ; filtre and coagulate the 
third time; then diſſolve it in high rectified ſpirit 
O 3 of 
2 This preparation differs but little, if at all, from ſal e- 
nixum, which ſee. | 
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of wine; which diſtill from it, and you will have 
a ſalt, eaſy of fuſion, pleaſant in taſte and ope- 
ration. 

IT is cathartic and diuretic, and opens obſtruc- 
tions in all the chief bowels. Its doſe is from two 
ſcruples to four or five drams. The fixed nitre 
being expoſed to the air, diſſolves into an oil of 
nitre per deliquium, 

You ought to diſſolve the. fixt nitre fo fats; in 
vinegar, till it comes off as ſharp in its diſtillation 
from the nitre, as it was when put to it. 


« A fixed alkaline Salt from Nitre and 


. | Tartar, 
r and mix equal parts of nitre and 
tartar together. Project theſe, by a ſpoonful 
at a time, into a red hot iron pot: cover the pot, 
after each projection, with a plate or tile: a violent 
detonation will ariſe; and a copious fume, with a 
particular ſmell, be diſperſed all about after the 
deflagration is over, a white, maſs, with a bluiſh 
caſt, will remain; which being diſſolved in water, 
' filtred, and evaporated to dryneſs, in a clean iron 
kettle, will yield a very white and ſtrong fixed al- 
kaline falt, ſomewhat leſs than the weight of the 
falt-petre employed, ſufficiently pure, and fit for 
many purpoſes, 

ALL the nitre does not ſeem to be entirely chan- 
ed in this proceſs; for, upon affuſing a little of 
the vitriolic acid upon ſome of the falt, a vapour 
ariſes, ſmelling like ſpirit of nitre.“ 


Spirit 
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Spirit of Nitre. 


Tur one pound of nitre in fine 8 
and four pounds of clean tobacco- pipes, or 
ſuller's- earth, alſo beaten to fine powder; mix them 
well, and put them into a good earthen or coated 
glaſs retort; place it in an open furnace; lute a re- 
ceiver, and kindle a fire under it; which keep in 
the firſt degree, till you ſee ſome reddiſh fumes ap- 
pear in the recipient; neither augment the heat, 
till choſe fumes diſappear : then increaſe the fire to 
the ſecond, which will raiſe more red fumes ; when 
they begin to decreaſe, raiſe it to the third, and ſo 
on to the fourth, and moſt extreme degree of - 
fire, till no more clouds come over ; then let out 
the fire, and as ſoon as the veſſels are cool enough, 
take off the receiver, and put the {pirit into a glaſs, 
with a glaſs or wax ſtopple. 

Irs chief uſe is to diſſolve minerals, which it 
performs as well, and ſome think better than aqua 
fortis. But it is alſo a noble diuretic : the doſe 

from ten to fifty drops. 

Tux nitre, for this operation, ought to be pure 
and dry; for if it be not ſeparated from the com- 
mon falt, which is in all our unrefined nitre, it 
will produce an aqua regia, If it be not dry, it 
cannot be made into ſuch fine powder as is requi- 
fite to keep it from melting together, by which 
. the emiſſion of its ſpirit would be hindred *. 
04 Spirit 
This proceſs is conſtructed upon a wrong principle : ; for 
ow® 
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Spirit of Nitre, with Oil of Vitriol, and the 
Sal Enixum of Paracelſus. 


P UT one pound of falt-petre into a glaſs retort, 
and pour upon it, one pound of oil of vitriol, and 
twelve ounces of ſpring water; mix them, and avoid 
the fumes ; then place the mixture on a ſand. fur- 
nace: lute on a receiver, and give a fire of the firſt 
degree, two hours; advance to the ſecond, where 


keep it two hours longer, and ſo on to the third 
and fourth, giving two hours to each degree; in 
which time the operation will be ended. When 
all is cold, take off the receiver, and put the ſpirit 
in a vial to be ſtopped with wax, or a glaſs ſtop- 
ple. This ſpirit anſwers all the ends of the for- 
mer b. In the retort you will find a white maſs, of 


a pleaſant acid taſte. 
78 


bowever powerfully you divide the integrant i of nitre, by 
fuller's earth, tobacco- pipes, or ſuch like ſubſtances, no more 
: ſpirit will ariſe in any degree of heat whatſoever, than the vi- 
triolic acid contained in ſuch ſubſtances is capable of extricating ; 
and as it is in an exceeding ſmall quantity in the things above 
named, they are very improper intermediums. Several long- 
necks were charged with a mixture of nitre and fuller's-earth, 
exquiſitely ground together, and placed in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, After the fire had been applied for three days, no ſpirit 
was perceived in the receivers: the bottoms of ſuch of the long- 
necks as were neareſt the fire, were vitrified 18 the intenſeneſs of 
the heat. 
v For ſeveral en the ſpirit of nitre as rc 3 


is ſufficiently axe If the fire be continued as long, and the 
de- 


\ 
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Irs operation is diuretic, and a powerful opener 
of obſtructions. Its doſe is from one ſcruple to one 
dram, in water-gruel, broth, or water. | 
Tunis ſpirit is made with leſs trouble than the 
former; and to anſwer the charge of the oil of 
vitriol, you have the ſalt, which ſome have ob- 


ſerved to be endued with all the virtues of tartarum 


vitriolatum. 


« Another Method of diſtilling Nitre. 


T AKE of the, pureſt nitre, as much as 
you pleaſe: put it in a clean Jadle, or 
kettle, over a clear fire : as ſoon as it is perfectly 
melted, pour it out into an iron mortar, or other 
convenient veſſel: when it is cold, break the ſalt 
into ſmall pieces. Chooſe a retort free from blebs, 
ſmall ſtones, and other inequalities in the glaſs: let 
the ſides of its bole be as ſtreight (not bulging) as 
poſſible; its neck not too converging, but wide 
and long, and not bent ſo much as they moſt com- 
monly are. Into this, put as much of the dried 

| | nitre 
* of heat be as intenſe as a good ſand-furnace is pes” of 
giving, a conſiderable quantity of the vitriolic acid, which here 
bears too large a proportion to the ſalt, will come over after the 
nitrous ſpirit, and render it unfit for the diſſolution of ſilver, the 
making ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and ſuch other preparations as re- 
quire the pure acid of nitre. It may indeed, by drawing it 0- 
ver again from ſome more well dryed nitre, be perfectly cleanſed 
from the vitriolic taint, and made ſomewhat ſtronger : but this 
is an unthrifty way of management; thereſore a more conve- 
nient proceſs is n 
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nitre as may fill the body of the retort to about 
one third its height, computing from the bottom 
to the lowermoſt fide of the neck: place the re- 
tort upon a little fand, in an iron pot, of ſuch a 
ſize, that its neck may go juſt clear over the rim, 
and its body not touch the ſides. Fit on a tubula- 
ted receiver, with two pipes, (ſee plate IT.) fo that 
the neck of the retort may come a little way into 
its body : let its lowermoſt pipe paſs through a 
hole in a ſtand made for this purpoſe, (ſee plate II.) 
into a bottle placed underneath, to receive the con- 
denſed vapour : to the uppermoſt pipe of the re- 
cipient an additional tube, of three feet in length, 
is to be occaſionally luted e. | 
Wu this apparatus is all adjuſted, remove the 
ſtand, 'with the two recipients ; and lifting up the 
neck of the retort a ſmall matter, convey into it, 
by the means of a crooked glaſs pipe, (ſee plate II.) 
one third the weight of the nitre, of ſtrong oil of vi- 
trio! : then turning the pipe, (ſo that the crooked 
end, which was lowermoſt, may be uppermoſt) with- 
draw it; and immediately join the recipient to the | 
retort with a proper Jute, and the additional tube 
to the uppermoſt pipe with the ſame : the pipe 
which goes into the bottle may be luted with bees. 
| . waz, 


© Its office is to give free exit to the incoercible vapour, 
which ariſes in moſt diſtillations. By this means the luting is 


= preſerved entire, and the operation may be finiſhed in Jeſs time, 


as well as with greater ſafety, than when the common ir{tru- 
ments are made uſe of. 
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wax, a little ſoftened by heat. Make a very ſmall 
der the pot: red fumes will ariſe in great 


fire un 
abundance, and fill the recipient, which will grow 


ſenſibly warm : gently increaſe the heat, and ma- 
nage the fire ſo that little or no vapour may be per- 


ceived to paſs out at the top of the uppermoſt tube. 


Continue the diſtillation till ſuch time as the reci- 
pient grows cool, and no drops fall from the retort.” 


Nis of Nitre: 


UT into a retort, half a pound of ſpirit of 
wine tartarized ; to which add four ounces of 


ſpirit of nitre, by half an ounce at a time 4: a 


crackling will enſue upon the mixture; and when 
that is over, put in more, and ſo proceed, till all 
is in. Then ſhake them well together, and place 
the retort in a ſand- furnace; fit a receiver, not 
luted, or but ſlightly; make a fire of the firſt de- 
gree; proceed from thence to the ſecond; where 
keep it one hour and a half; and then, one hour 
more of the third will finiſh the operation e. 


Ir 


Take care that you do not invert the order of this proceſs, 
and put the ſpirit of wine to the ſpirit of nitre; for, if you 
ſhould, a violent efferveſcence will ariſe, and the whole matter 
be inſtantly diſperſed in poiſonous fumes. See Boerh. Elem, 
chem, proc, 135. Hoffman. obſerwat. phyfico-chym. lib. ii. obſ. 4. 
Pharmacop. Reform, edit. 2. p. 61, 304. 

* This proceſs may be more ſafely performed, if a tubulated 
receiver, with its additional pipe, was made uſe of; the junctures of 
which may be luted without any danger, The above proportion of 

: the 


| Bs, > 
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IT is diaphoretic and diuretic; alſo a great ex. 
peller of wind, and opener of -xa 0 Its 
_ doſe is from ten drops to two hundred. W 


Single Aqua -Fortis. 


AKE of crude vitriol, three pounds ; of 
nitre, two pounds; beat and mix them well; 

put the mixture into an * pot, called a long- 
neck; place it in an open ire ; fit to it a receiver, 
which lute well with clay, kind, and cut flax, 
wrought together; give a fire of the firſt degree 
for three hours; in that time you will ſee ſome 
red fumes in the receiver, which will again dif- 
appear: then raiſe the fire to the ſecond degree; 
where keep it three hours longer : go on to the 
third and fourth z where keep it, till the receiver 
is free from fumes. When all is cold, take the 
receiver off carefully, and keep the aqua fortis for 
uſe, It is uſed chiefly by dyers, refiners, and 
varniſh-makers; and is alſo a good menſtruum 
to be uſed in the preparation of other medicines. 
For this operation you need not take the 
trouble of making the nitre ſo fine, as in the ſpirit 
| | of 


the vinous ſpirit to the acid, is too fmall z fix parts of the for- 
mer ſhould at leaſt be added to one of the latter. It is pretty 
difficult to determine the time in which the diſtillation ſhould be 
diſcontinued : but if the diſtilling-veſſel be placed in a water- 
bath, this point may be eaſily ſettled ; for as much may be 
drawn over as that heat is capable of elevating. 
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of nitre; the crude vitriol and nitre are ſufficiently 
mixed, by melting together in the retort f. 


Double Aqua Fortis. 


AKE of vitriol, calcined almoſt to redneſs, 
four pounds; of nitre, two pounds, both 
made into fine powder, and well mixed; put the 
mixture 
f An iron pot, with an earthen head, is more convenient for 
this purpoſe than long-necks, and is the inftrument uſually em- 
ployed by the makers of aqua-fortis, The common aqua fortis 
is ſo foul and impure, as not to be fit for the nicer purpoſes : 
hence frequent miſcarriages ariſe in ſundry branches of buſineſs, 
particularly in the dying of ſcarlet, and in preparing certain 
pigments for the colourmen. Dr. Merret (in his notes upon 
Neri's art of glaſs) relates, that the reſiners prefer Dartzick 
vitriol for making their parting water; and that if they uſe our 
common vitriol, it will infallibly make their verditer (which 
ſhould be of a ſky-blue) of a dirty green colour. The extreme 
fire, uſually employed in drawing aqua fortis, generally carries 
. over ſome of the metallic parts of the vitriol, along with the 
aqua fortis : the above named author mentions an experiment, 
which we have not tried, as a proof of this; that if a knife be 
held over a veſſel of boiling aqua fortis, which has been drawn 
with Hungarian vitriol and nitre, it will ſoon acquire a perfect 
copper colour. If the common qua fortis be carefully recti- 
fied, a conſiderable quantity of foul black matter will remain at 
the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel, which appears to be chiefly 
iron. But metallic matters are not the only ones which may 
make aqua fortis unfit for ſome purpoſes : it frequently contains 
ſome of the vitriolic acid, and molt commonly, a good deal of 
the marine. A careful rectification from a little freſh nitre, 
will ſeparate it from the firſt of theſe ſubſtances ; and it may 
be perfectly cleanſed from the latter by a ſaturated ſolution of 
lilver. See page 25. | 
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mixture into an earthen long-neck, or glaſs retort 
ſet it in a reverberatory furnace ; fit and lute on 3 
receiver to it; kindle the fire, and proceed as in 
the ſingle aqua fortis. Some mix clay with the 
calcined vitriol and nitre ; but it is altogether un- 
neceſſary: and if you deſire its caput mortuum 
waſhed, it is inconvenient. The nitre ought to be 
finely powdered, the better to mix the calcined vi- 
trio] and nitre, before they are put into the retort, 
for the reaſon recited in the ſpirit of nitre. 
Isx the rectification of theſe, and other acid ſpi- 
rits, the phlegm comes firſt; whereas in all vinous 
and urinous ſpirits, it comes laſt. 


Tincture of Salt-petre, 
AKE of nitre, fixed with charcoal, as di- 
rected in the purging ſalt of nitre, one 
pound; put it into a crucible, and give it a ſtrong 
melting heat, for three or four hours: then put 
it into a warm mortar; powder it, and whilſt 
warm, pour upon it half a pound of tartarized 
ſpirit of wine: ſet the mixture in a matraſs, upon 
fand, gradually increaſing the fire, till the ſpirit of 
wine ſimmers, and ſo continue it two or three hours; 
in which time, the fixed nitre will have communi- 
cated its tincture to the ſpirit. of wine: decant, and 
put on more, and digeſt fo long as it yields any 


tincture 8. 
Trs 


s The long continued fuſion here ordered is quite unneceſlary, 


and anſwers no manner of purpoſe. It is ſufficient only to cal- 
| cine 
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Irs operation is diaphoretic and diuretic. It 


purifies the blood, and is a great anti-ſcorbutic. Its 
doſe is from twenty drops to a dram. 
Fo may put the firſt and ſecond tinctures ta- 
gether in a retort, and draw off ſo much ſpirit of 
wine, as is neceſſary to leave the remaining ſpirit of 
wine well charged with the tincture. 


A pleaſant purging Salt. 


FARE one pound of ſalt-petre z grind it well 
with half a pound of flowers of brimſtone ; 
put it by ſpoonfuls into a hot crucible : when it 


has ſtood melted a quarter of an hour, pour it 


gradually into a large pan of hot water: then add 
oil of vitriol, and pulverized ſal armoniac, of each 


four ounces ; boil the mixture up to a falt, which 


beat into powder, and keep for uſe. The doſe 
from one to three drams b. 


Rulminating 


cine the ſalt till it is perfectly dry: if a ſpitit be poured upon 
this, which has previouſly received the leaſt tinge from any ve- 
getable matters, as ſrom ſtanding ſome time in a caſk, it will 
ſoon acquire a red colour, and fully anſwer whatever can be 
rationally expected from it when propre. after the more ela- 
borate method above mentioned. 

u Pulverize twelve ounces of the caput mortuum of ſpirit of 
nitre made with oil of vitriol : mix this with four ounces of 
ſal mirabile in powder: then diſſolve the whole in as much 


boiling water as is ſufficient ; and evaporate to a dry ſalt. This | 


will very nearly reſemble the above ſalt, both as to appearance 
and virtue, | | ; 


F 
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Fulminating Powder. 
12 is compoſed of nitre, three parts; ſalt of 
tartar, two parts; and ſulphur, one part: mix 
them diligently, and keep the powder dry for 
uſe. 
Irs operation is diaphoretic and diuretic, Its 
doſe is from ten grains to one dram. 
Ir you put one dram of this powder into a 
ſpoon, fire-ſhovel, or on the point of a knife, and 


hold itovera gentle fire half a quarter of an hour, 
it will then begin to melt, and give a report like a 
muſquet. 


Lar the nitre, falt of tartar, and ſulphur, be 
all very dry, and grind them in a warm mortar 
with a warm peſtle: for if you let them attract air, 
it leſſens the crack. | 


CHAP. XVIII. 
of Common SALT. 


Co ſalt is the quinteſſential part of 
falt water, viz. of the ſea, or of fountains, 
which remains after a full evaporation of the inſipid 
humidity of the ſaid marine or fountain water. Of 


it there are three forts, viz. ſal gem, ſo called from 
its tranſparency, and ſimilitude of precious ſtones ; 
that made by evaporation of the water of {alt 


fountains, and of ſea water. The ſal gem we have 
from the north- eaſt countries, as Poland, &c. where 
| there 
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there are large rocks of it; the fountain ſalt out of 


Cheſhire and Worceſterſpire 3 and that of the ſea 
from all parts of the world near the fea : and of it 


there are two ſorts, that made by evaporation with 


fuel, and that dried by the ſun, the laſt of which 
is the ſtrongeſt, The fal gem is the moſt pene- 
trating, as appears by its diſſolving and volatilizing 
gold, more n, than the other i. Es 
: P Puri 
i The three kinds of © common falt, though of different ori- 


gin, have a near affinity to each other, and when reduced to the 
greateſt degree of purity, do not ſenſibly differ from one another. 


Common ſalt is of a ſnowy whiteneſs; it eaſily melts in water, 


of which it requires about three times its own weight: its ſo- 
lation, ſlowly evaporated, yields cubical cryſtals, which unite 


together in the form of hollow truncated pyramids. Expoſed 


to the fire, it crackles and flies about, but ſoon after melts, 
when it appears as flaid as water. Kept in an extreme heat for 
a long time, ſome part of it flies away in fame, and the remain- 


der acquires ſomething of an alkaline nature. This ſalt, when 


decrepitated, or melted, readily runs per deliquium into an 
unctuous liquor, and at the ſame time depoſites a conſiderable 


quantity of earth : if this liquor be inſpiſſited, and run per 


deliquium again, it depoſites more earthy feces, and upon re- 
peating theſe operations, loſes entirely its ſaline qualities: but 


if well cryſtallized, it is not eaſily affected by the moiſture of 


the air. Throw on burning coals, it ariſes in the form of a 


| . White fame. Mixed with metalline matters, it proves a pow- 


erful flux ; but if continued long in the fire with them, deſtroys 
ſome of the metallic parts. It promotes the calcination of 
lead, copper, and tin, and concretes with the two latter. An- 
timony, melted with falt, is corroded by it, bubbles, ſmokes, 
and depoſites but little regulus. Sulphur, mixed with ſalt, de- 
flagrates in the fire, with a bright flame ; but the falt receives 

0 no 


- 
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Purification of Salt. 


T is ſeparated from its earth, and accidental 

I dirt, by diſſolution, filtration, and cryſtalli- 
zation. | + | 
A & Cryſtallization 

no alteration from this; nor is a hepar ſulphuris formed; but 
the ſulphur entirely exhales. Common falt, mingled with the 
vitriolic, or nitrous acid, and expoſed to the fire, partly riſes in 
a copious white vapour, which being condenſed, proves a bighly 
acid liquor, that ferments with fixed alkaline ſalt, and, when 

| fully ſaturated with it, and properly treated, ſhoots into cubi- 
cal cryſtals in appearance and in ſeveral other reſpects ſimilar to 
the ſalt from which the ſpirit was at firſt obtained; but proving 
more acrimonious, more ſuſible in the fire, and more fixed 
therein : the part which remains with the vitriolic acid, proves 
ſoluble in equal its weight of water, and ſhoots into long cry- 
ſtals, of various figures, which are not at all acid, neither do 
they decrepitate in the fire, or run per deliquium, or give any 
marks of the ſalt from which they were obtained: the part 
which remains with the nitrous acid, concretes into a ſalt re- 
ſembling common nitre, except in the form of its cryſtals, 
which incline more to thoſe of common falt ; this ſalt defla- 
grates with any inflammable ſubſtance, and, with the vitriolic 
acid, yields a ſpirit, reſembling that of nitre in every reſpect: 
what change the remainder has undergone, I have not tried; 
but it appears to be a- matter highly worth enquiring into. The 
acid of ſea - ſalt, conſidered as a menſtruum, acts powerfully 
upon earthy ſubſtances, and diſſolves zinc, iron, copper, tin, 
biſmuth; and when highly concentrated, mercury and regulus 
of antimony, and in ſome circumſtances, filver and lead. It is 
remarkable of this acid, that it does not part with ſuch ſubſtan- 
ces as it has diſſolved, in the ſame manner as the acid of nitre 
does: thus it is not ſeparable from mercury or ſilyer by fire a. 
2 3 lone; 
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« Cryſtallization of Salt. 


13 LVE of bay-falt, in fix times its 
weight of ſoft water made hot, as much as 
you pleaſe. Let the ſolution ſtand till cold: then 
paſs it gently through a fine ſtrainer, till it is per- 
fectly clear and colourleſs. Evaporate the liquor 
in a flat iron pan, with a continued equable heat, 
ſo as to raiſe a ſteam, but not to make the liquor 
bubble or boil : when a faline cruſt begins to form 
itſelf upon the ſurface, cover the veſſel with -a 
cloth, and remove it into a warm place : the falt 
will form itſelf into large tranſparent cubical 
grains, be perfectly pure, and fit for the fineſt 


La 


- P 2 Decre- 


lone; but riſes with the firſt in a ſaline form, and volatiliſes the 
latter, The acid of ſea - ſalt, poured on quick-lime, ferments 
with it, and forms a ſaline ſubſtance, very eaſily fuſible in the 
fire, and which expoſed to the air, runs per deliquium : from 
this compound, mixed with freſh lime, Yigani promiſes that a 

perpetual ſmoaking ſpirit may be diſtilled : Le Mort gives the 
{ame proceſs ; but it did not ſucceed with me in ſeveral careful 
trials. This acid requires a ſtronger fire to diſtill it, than that 

of nitre ; nevertheleſs, it is more eaſily diſſipated by the action 
of the air. Kept in bottles with glaſs ſtoppers, a ſaline efflo- 
reſcence appears, in time, round the mouth and ſtopper: ſome 
have ſaid, that it penetrates the glaſs ; but this does not appear 
probable. 
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| Decrepitation of Salt. 


WES what quantity of common ſalt you pleaſe 
into a Crucible, (or any other earthen veſſcl 
Which will endure the fire) give it ſuch a heat as 
will make it crackle, but not melt; continue it in 
that degreę of fire (now and then ſtirring it with 
an iron k) till it cracks no more: and this 
you may do either before, or after purification, 


1 

| 
3 
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i 
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Spirit of Salt. 


AKE of common ſalt, one pound and a 
half; of burnt tobacco-pipes, or fuller's. earth, 
four pounds and a half ; let the falt and bole be 
well dried, and beaten into very fine powder ; then 
mix them exactly, and put them into an earthen or 
glaſs retort luted, which ought not to be quite cwo 
thirds full: place the veſſel in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, cover it with its dome, fit and late on a 
receiver; make under it a fire of che firſt degree, 
and continue it about two hours, in which time the 
lute will be dry : then increaſe the fire to the ſecond 
degree, and continue it three hours, and fo pro- 
eed to the third, andthere keep it four hours; urge 
it further to the fourth, for five hours longer; in 
which time (the fire being exactly managed) the 
operation will be ended, which you will per- 
ceive by the diſappearance of the white clouds 
| | in 
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in the receiver; let it cool, and take off the 


ſpirit k. 
Pur the ſpirit into a clean cucurbit, or - retort 3 


place it in ſand, in a gentle heat, fit a receiver not 
luted 3+ give it gentle fire, to raiſe the inſipid 


phlegm : when you perceive the drops to have an 
acid taſte, put away that which is in the receiver, 
which put on again, and lute; keep it in a fire 


of the ſecond degree, till there is a minute's ſpace 


of time between rhe falling of each drop. Then 
take off the ſpirit, and keep for uſe. It is more 
grateful in taſte than it was before its rectification. 
In the retort will be left the heavy ſpirit of ſale, 


which is improperly called its oil; which may al- 


ſo be rectified, and rendered more grateful, by 
increaſing the fire to the third and fourth degree, 
till nothing is left in the retort, but a ſtyptic yellow 
einn. | 
Irs operation is diuretic, and it is uſed in any 
vehicle, to make it of a pleaſant acidity, It is gi- 
ven in fevers, obſtructions of the liver and ſpleen, 
| drophies, 


k This proceſs is liable to more objections than the ſpirit of 
nitre with tobacco · pipes, fullers-earth, or the like ſubſtances ; 


for ſalt diſpoſes theſe ſubſtances to vitrify, and its acid ſpirit fo 
firongly adheres to the metallic matters contained in them, as 
either .in diſtillation to bring them over with. itſelf, or to re- 
main fixed along with them, The quantity of the vitriolic 


acid, which is the only part here uſeful, is fo ſmall in theſa 


ſubſtances, that it is neceſſary to uſe triple the weight here or- 
dered, to have a ſufficient effect. 
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dropſies, jaundice, and to quench thirſt. - It doſe 
is from ten to ſixty or ſeventy drops. 

- Yov may put one part of crude tobacco-pipe 
clay, to two parts of bole, and work it well with 
the bole or clay moiſt ; make it into little pellets, 
which dry, and then diſtill, as you are directed. 


Spirit of Sal, made with Oil of 1 p itriol, &c. 


AKE of clean common ſalt, and fountain 
water, ana two pounds; of oil of vitriol the 

fame quantity; and mix them thus: Firſt, put 
the water into an earthen veſſel; then put the oil 
to it, by two or three ounces at a time; if you put 
in more, it will endanger breaking the veſſel by its 
violent heat. Then put the ſalt into a glaſs retort, 
and put the oil and water to it; ſet the retort in 
a ſand furnace, fit a receiver to it, and make a fire 
of the firſt degree for one hour; then advance to 
the ſecond, where keep it three hours; inereaſe to 
the third, four hours ; and ſo to the fourth, till no 
more fumes, or drops, come into the receiver. 
This ſpirit, without any rectification, is more grate- 
3 „ ful 

1 One pound of oil of vitriol is enough for two of the ſalt. 
Boer haas ſets down the ingredients in a different proportion: 
three parts of ſalt are ordered to two parts of water, and one of 
the vitriolic acid: theſe are well adjuſted to one another. A 
very volatile fuming ſpirit of ſalt may be obtained by the pro- 
ceſs ſet down for making ſpirit of nitre, in page 201, only 
* ſubſtituting ſea-ſalt inſtead of nitre ; a ſpirit ſimilar to which 
is improperly called the gummy ſmoaking oil of tin; ſee page 40. 
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ful chan the former, ane | equal to, if not exceeding 
lt in virtue. OE In OY | 


bo $4 us ** £13 
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Agua Regis. 

JAKE one pound of common lalt: melt it in 

2a clean crucible, or iron ladle ; pour it out 
into an iron mortar; and when cold, break it into 
little bits of the ſize of peaſe. Put theſe into a 
\ retort 3 and pour > wy them twice their weight of 
good aqua fortis. Set the retort in à ſand- furnace; 
lute, on a recipient; and apply a gradual fire, 
till no more 8 drops from the noſe of the 
retort. 

Ax aqua regia may likewiſe be 3 5 mix- 
ing one part of ſpirit of falt, with three of aqua 
fortis; or by diſſolving the ſame quantity of ſal ar- 
moniac in it; but this ſhould be done ſlowly, and 
by degrees 3 otherwiſe great quantity of offenſive 
fumes will ariſe .““ 


807 Mirabile, 


ARE the ſalt left in the retort after the di- 

L ſtination of the aforeſaid ſpirit of falt : diſſolve 

and filtre it, evaporate part of the water, and ſet 

the other in a cold place to cryſtallize. In cold 

weather, it will ſhoet in forty-eight hours, and in 

warm weather, in three or four days. 

| PX ITs 

5 Aqua regis diſſolves iron, copper, tin, gold, mercury, To» 

gulus of antimony, biſmuth, and zinc, It likewiſe makes an 
imperfect ſolution of lead: but acts not at all upon filver. 
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Is operation is cathartic and diuretic, and it 
anſwers all the uſes of moſt of the purging waters. 
Its doſe from half an ounce to an ounce, in a pint 
or a quart of purging or ſpring water. 

Ix the retort perform the operation without 
cracking, you may put water to the ſalt which is 
in it, and diſſolve and filtre, and fo fave the retort, 
The evaporation may be made in a clean iron ket- 
tle, or an earthen one. | 


Spirit of Sal Gem. 


gems of ſal gem is made in every reſpedt | 
as that of common falr, either with bole, or 
oil of vitriol. Its uſe and virtues are the fame as 
that of common falt, but it is a more powerful 
diſſol vent of gold. 


«CHAP. XIX. 
. 


LUM is a falt of a white, or pale red co- 

lour, and a ſweet ſtyptic taſte. Being diſ- 

ſolved in water, of which it requires about twelve 
times its own weight, duly evaporated, and ſet to 
ſhoot, it forms ſemi-tranſparent, octogonal cry- 
ſtals ; four of the ſides have hexagonal], and the 
other four triangular ſurfaces. Alum, expoſed to the 
fire, eaſily melts, bubbles up in bliſters, and emits a 
copious phlegm, and then turns into a light, ſpon- 
gy, white maſs ; which, being urged with a great 
fire, yields (but in very little quantity) an acid ſpi- 
rit, 
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rit, like that obtained from vitriol or ſulphur : 
maſs, which remains behind, is partly foluble 
in water, and, after due evaporation, reaſſumes 
the appearance of alum. The baſis of alum ap- 


pears to be a kind of W or calcarious 


earth. 

Arunu is produced from a bituminous mineral 
ſubſtance, which eaſily ſplits like ſlate; or from a 
ſoft bituminous glebe, which being laid in heaps, 
grows hot, and burſts out into flame, which if not 
moderated, or prevented, leaves only an inſipid 
earth behind it. There are ſeveral other ſubſtances 
which yield alum : moſt of them require to be 
previouſly calcined, in order to produce it. The 
Swedes obtain alum, vitriol, and ſulphur, from one 


and the fame ſtone: it is an elegant kind of pyrites, 


heavy, exceeding hard, and of a bright golden 
colour, variegated with ſilver- coloured ſpots : this 
ſtone is heated in the fire; and then cold water 
thrown on it; upon which, it breaks into pieces: 
from theſe, ſulphur is diftilled : what remains in 
the veſſels is expoſed to the air for two years; the 
matter ſoon grows warm, and emits a copious fume, 
with a ſmall and ſcarce perceptible flame : a ſky- 
coloured calx remains, from which a vitriol is ob- 
_ tained by the common methods: when the liquor 
will no longer cryſtallize, a mixture of urine and 


fixed alkaline falt is added; upon which a copious 
red ſediment precipitates, and the remaining clear 


liquor being duly. evaporated, affords aum. 
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: /SoLv TION of alum coagulares milk, changes 
the blue colour of fyrup of violets" into a purple, 
makes no alteration in ſolution of ſublitnate, and 
turns an” infuſion 'of galls turbid and whitiſh : oll 
of tartar! mixed with it, precipitates a white carthy 
_ ſubſtance, which is not fuſible in the common fur- 
or. nor ſoluble in water; and uniting with the 

acid parts of the alum, is changed into a ſalt like 
that which reſults from a due mixture of an alka- 
une falt with the vitriolic acid: Haſfnan ſays, that 
there is a difference berween theſe two; that the 
falt prepared from, alum is a more effectual pur- 
ative, and that upon powdering 1 it in a mortar, it 
threw out little ſparkles of fire d. Oltegtiwes an 
vurinous ſmell: ariſes upon the mixture of alum with 
alkaline ſalts: this is faid to be owing to urine em- 
Ployed in the preparation of alum ; and that this 
never happens, when Roman alum * is employed. 
The earthy part of alum readily imbibes, and 
ſtrongly retains the colouring parts of vegetables.: 
hence it is of great uſe to the 8 and the 
dyer. ” | 

«1 nenen, 77 ilar 
e The black Phoſphorus of Mr. Homberg. 
AKE four ounces of alum in powder, and 


one ounce of any kind of vegetable meal or 
flower : 


n 22 3 my iii. obſ. 8. | 
© See the method of making Reman alum in \ Geoffr, Mat. 


Mea. tom. 1. p. 135. 


flower : mix them together, and put the mixture 
in an iron pan over the fire, the matter will ſoon 
become liquid: keep continually ſtirring it, till 
ſuch time as it appears perfectly dry, when it is to 
be taken out, and reduced to a very fine powder, 
and afterwards gently calcined, till it is reduced to 
a dark brown or blackiſh colour. Put this powder 
into a ſmall bolt-head, or a long vial (ſuch as are 
uſually filled. with Hungary water : ) ſet this in a 
crucible, .and pour ſand all round it, ſo as that it 
may not touch the ſides: place the crucible in an 
open fire, which gradually increaſe till the bottom 
of the crucible is red hot: in this ſtate keep it for 
a quarter of an hour, when the vial being firſt 
ſtopt, the crucible containing it is to be removed 
from the fire, and the whole ſuffered to grow cool 
by degrees; after which the vial may be ſafely ta- 
ken out of the ſand, and, as uſually directed, kept 
in a dark place; for the rays of the ſun are faid to 
deſtroy its property of growing red hot upon . 
expoſed to the air. 
Tuis powder has not hitherto been applied to 
| any other purpoſes that I know of, than that of 
mere amuſement. A little of it being poured out 
on paper ſoon ſmoaks, grows red hot on its ſur- 
face, and at length appears as an ignited coal. But 
this phænomenon greatly varies according as ſome 
circumſtances determine it; thus it ſooner ſucceeds 
in a very moiſt, than in a dry air; and ſooner on 
| ; paper 
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paper which is ſomewhat moiſtened, than on ſuch 


as is perfectly dry. 


T #1s phoſphorus appears to be a real lime, mix- 
ed with a true ſulphur, and a portion of a rarified 
vegetable coal. Alum is by ſome writers ſuppoſed 
to be the only falt in nature capable of producing 
this effecti: but I have accidentally obtained, in di- 
ſtilling of wax from quick-lime, a powder which 
produced the fame effects; this has ſucceeded more 


than once, when quick-lime and wax have been 
mixed together with this particular view.“ 


| CHAP, XX. 


OO AMER: 

T is ſuppoſed to be a bituminous juice and 
4 reſin of the earth, ſoft and viſcous, for in it 
we often find flies, ants, &c, It is called amber, 
ſuccinum, carabe, and gleſſum. It is found in the 
Perfian gulph, or on the Halian ſhore; alſo in the 
currents near the Baltic ſea, in the dutchy of Pruſſia. 
It is of different colours, viz. white, yellow, and 
black : but thoſe who work it into beads, and 
other things, make a diſtinction of twenty or thirty 
ſorts. 
TRE white i is moſt mee for phyſical uſe, as 
being beſt digeſted, and of the moſt odoriferous 
ſmell, containing the greateſt quantity of volatile 
ſalt. The yellow is next in goodneſs, and mol 


valued by the amber-workers, by reaſon of its 
tranſparency, 
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tranfparency. The black is leaſt in eſteem, Am- 
ber, by agitation, ſends forth an agreeable: ſme], 
and being ground into fine powder, is given in 
gonorrhæa's, ſpitting of blood, the bloody-flux, 
and the immoderate flux of the hxmorrhoids, terms, 
Sc. Alſo to ſtop the violence of catarrhs, if the 
fume of it be received up the noſe. 

IT is found in pieces of different ſizes, from the 
bigneſs of a great pin's head, to thoſe of five, ſix, 
ſeven inches diameter; the greater pieces are 
wrought into cabinets, cups, and ſeveral figures, 
and are valued according to their bigneſs and tran- 
ſparency. 

Tnar we meet withal in the ſhops, is by the 
dxuggiſts generally diſpoſed into two forts, by ſe- 
parating' the white and yellow pieces, from thoſe 
that are full of ſcurf and black, which they diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of fine and coarſe amber: the 
fine levigated is for phyſical 10 and the. coarſe for 


diſtillation ?, 
| Preparations 


Amber is a bituminous ſubſtanze, dug out of the earth, or 
found upon the ſea-ſhores. It is of various colours, and in 
different degrees of purity and perfeQtion : the white is generally 
eſteemed as the beſt for chemical purpoſes, and the brown as the 
worſt, The ſpecific gravity of amber, according to Maſſe ben - 
broek, is to that of water as 1,065 to 1,000. Fine amber 
rubbed briſkly on a woollen cloth, emits a peculiar ſtrong ſmell, 
which to moſt people is very agreeable. Boiled in water, it 
neither ſoftens, or undergoes any ſenſible alteration. Expoſed 
to the fire in an open veſſel, it melts into a black maſs, very 


like 
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Preparations of Amber. 

e Solution of Amber. 7 
25 of the cauſtic ſalt of regulus of anti. 
mony 4 and of amber, each half a pound. 
Reduce 


like a bitumen. Set on fire, its ſmell greatly reſembles that 
which ariſes from the finer kinds of pit-coal. Amber diſtilled 
in a retort, with a well graduated fire, yields firſt a phlegm, 
which is lightly acid, intermingled with a copious, thin, lim- 
pid oil, which grows thicker, and deeper-coloured, as the fire 
is increaſed : at length, a white ſaline matter ariſes, and fixes 
itſelf to the neck of the retort ; which is ſucceeded by a groſſer 
oil, and, in a great heat, by a black, thick, pitchy matter : there 
remains at the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel, little or no feces, if 
the amber be pure. The oil very much reſembles petroleum, 
and proves not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, unleſs it be artfully ſe. 
parated from its groſſer parts. Salt of amber readily diflolves in 
water, and in a proper quantity of it, ſhoots into an irregular 
lamp of cryſtals : If it is expoſed to a ſmall heat in a glaſs veſſel, 
it firſ} melts, and then riſes in a white fame, and ſticks to the up- 
per part of the glaſs in white flakes : this ſalt efferveſces with 
alkzline liquors ; but makes no ſenſible commotion with acid 
ones. Amber is partly ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and likewiſc in 
ſome eſſential oils ; but expreſt ones are not brought to act upon it 
without great difficulty : the ſtronger kinds of fixed alkaline lixi- 
viums almoſt totally diſſolve it. Ground with a very pure fixed 
alkaline ſalt, and then ſer to digeſt with ſpirit of wine, for a long 
time, a great number of large tranſparent cryſtals, of a cubical fi- 
gure, were found at the bottom of the glaſs z ſome of which de- 
crepitated over the fire, with a much ſmarter noiſe than common 
falt is uſed to do: this ſalt, diſſolved in water, filtred and cry- 
ſtallized, appeared of a bright ſnowy whiteneſs g its taſte was 
like that of common ſalt, attended with a peculiar kind of bitter- 


Fe neſs ; L 
0 


Reduce them to powder, and grind them well to- 
gether 1 in a marble mortar : put the mixture in a 


glaſs body, or bolt-head; and pour upon it two 


quarts of water. Set the glaſs in a ſand-furnace; ; 
and apply a gradual fire, till the mixture (which 


is to be ſhaken every now and then) begins to boil 
gently : keep up this degree of heat, till the amber 


appears to be diſſolved. 
Hoffman ſpeaks of this ſolution as a b powerfif 


medicine in removing infarctions of the viſcera, | 


and promoting excretions of all kinds, and there- 
fore of great ſervice in chronic caſes.” | 


| Oil Holatile Salt, and Spirit of Amber. 


AKE of coarſe amber, in fine powder, * | 


pound; of tobacco-pipes, bricks, ſand, or 


other bole, alſo in fine powder, three pounds: mix 
them 


neſs : expoſed to a naked fire in a bolt- head, and gradually heated 


red hot, it decrepitated, and gave out a ſmall quantity of vapour, 


which appeared aqueous; the ſalt did not melt, or appear any 


way altered : upon pouring oil of vitriol on this falt, a white 


vapour aroſe, with a ſmall efferveſcence. The mixture being 


&t over the fire, the ſalt ſoon diſſolved with a hiſſing _ and 
white fumes aroſe in great abundance, 
4 The cauſtic ſalt of regulus of antimony is made hat 


Take equal parts of nitre and regulus of antimony. Grind them 


together, and inject them into an ignited crucible :; let them 
ſand in an intenſe degree of heat, for an hour or more. When 
the matter is grown cool, powder A and boil it in a conſi- 
derable quantity of fair water; then filtre, and evaporate to 


* * 
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them well, and with the mixture fill a retort half 
full; ſet it in a ſand- furnace, fit to it a receiver, 
(not luted ;) make a fire of the firſt degree for one 
hour; increaſe it to the ſecond, and ſo keep it two 
hours, and then to the third; in which keep it 
r hours. In the firſt degree, ſome of the acid 
water we call ſpirit, with a little of the fineſt oil, 
will diſtill. In the ſecond, the ſpirit and oil will 
continue dropping, and ſome of its volatile ſalt will 
riſe into the neck of the retort, In the third, you 
will elevate more ſalt with the balſamic oil; and if 
you will urge the fire to the fourth degree, it will 
raiſe its thick balſam. As the ſalt riſes into the 
neck of the retort, you ought to ſcrape it out with 
a clean flat ſtick, and put it upon brown paper, 


' * to ſuck up the oil: the ſalt, by this means, will 


be white, and if you deſire it more fine, you may 
diflolve, filtre, and evaporate we and. yoo will 
have a very white ſalt “. 

Wx the diſtillation is over, and all . ſe- 
parate the oil and ſpirit, by a funnel, or other ſe- 


parating glaſs. If you would rectify the oil, you 


may put it into a long · bodied retort, and ſet it in 
ſand, and by gradually raiſing the fire to the ſecond 
degree, there will diſtill a fine yellow and clear 
oil : but if you would have a pure white and ethe- 
| real = 85 muſt put i it into a cucurbit, with three 

e times 


5 From one hundred and fix, pounds of coarſe amber, were 
obtained upwards of thirty ounces of well purified ſalt, L- 
| mery obtained half an ounce of ſalt from two pounds of amber. 
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times the quantity of water to that of oil, (with 
which the veſſel muſt not be quite half full 3) and 
then fit on the head and receiver, and gradually 
bring up the fire to the ſecond degree, or ſo as to 
make the oil and water bubble, and you will di- 
ſtill a pure ethereal oil, which muſt be ſeparated 
as before. Separate the water from the oil left in 
the retort, and you will find it impregnated with 
ſome of the falt ; and therefore put it into the re- 
ceiver, into which you made the firſt diſtillation, 
and ſhake it well, to rince out the ſalt. Then 
pour all-into a cucurbit ; fit to it a head and re- 
ceiver; give a gentle fire to evaporate the water, 
till the drops fall a little acid: then let it cool, 
and put it to the ſpirit which you ſeparated in the 
firſt diſtillation; rectify them together, and you 
have the ſpirit of amber. 


Tux operation of the oils, ſpirit, and falt, is 


diaphoretic and diuretic. The doſe of the rectified 
oils is from one to twelve or fifteen drops; of the 
unrectified oil, from one to ſix or ſeven drops. 
The doſe of the ſpirit, is from ten drops to one 
dram; and that of the falt, from two grains to 
one ſcruple. The rectified oil is given in hyſteri- 


cal diſtempers, in the palſy, apoplexy, and epi- 
lepſy: the ſalt and ſpirit are given in the ſtone, 
and gravel in the kidneys and bladder, ſtoppage 


of urine, ulcers in the neck of the bladder, Sc. 


The balſamic oil is moſt uſed externally, but often 
diven with * ſucceſs in old gleets; a diſcaſe 
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which frequently Puzzles the beſt phyſicians and 
ſurgeons. _ 

I muſt not omit to :nſtruct you how to Dr 
the various adulterations of ſalt of amber, which 
being now much uſed by our learned phyſicians, 
ſome diſhoneſt (as there are ſome in all profeſſions) 
chemiſts, for filthy lucre's ſake, mix it with al 
armoniac; others with creme of tartar z and others, 
with falt of coral: if with the firſt, you'll ſoon 
perceive a ſtrong vinous ſcent, when you grind it 
with a little ſalt of tartar. The ſecond ſhews it- 
{elf by being put into clear water; for the falt of 
amber will diſſolve long before the creme of tar- 
tar: and the laſt cheat is diſcovered by trying this 
ſalt upon a red-hot iron; for the genuine ſalt wil 
fly away; the vinegar which the coral had abſorbed, 
will be deſtroyed, and nothing but an inſipid earth 


left upon the iron. 


The compound Oil of Amber. 


AKE amber finely powdered, olive-oil, of 
each, one pound; put them into a retort ; 
place it in a ſand- furnace, and give it a gradual 
fire, till all is diſtilled. When cold, take off the 
receiver, in which you will find an oil with a 
* ſtronger gas than that from ſulphur : put it inſtant 
ly into a bottle, very cloſe, for uſe. | 
Tunis is a wonderful paralytic. The doſe from 
five to fifteen drops. For internal uſe, ſome ſuc- 
ceſsful practitioners mix one dram of this oil with 
fy | 5 


give from ten to forty drops at a doſe. Externally, 
they order fix ounces of camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, and half an ounce of this oil to be well 
ſhaken rogether 3 and with it foment the parts at- 
fected. 


«* Hoffman's Spirit of Amber. 
AKE of tranſparent yellow amber, reduced 


to an impalpable powder, and falt of tartar, 
of each half a pound. Grind them well together 


in a marble mortar : put the mixture into a retort ; | 


and pour upon it two quarts of highly rectified 


| ſpirit of wine. Then let them ſtand to digeſt 
ſome time in a ſmall heat: afterwards gradually | 
increaſe the fire, and diſtill off = ſpirit to dry- 


neſs.“ | 
Tincture of Amber. 


| | 0 gfe four ounces of amber (in very fine pow- 


der) into a bolt-head ; pour upon it twelve 
- ounces of ſpirit of wine: invert a ſmall bolt-head 
into the mouth of the bigger; lute well the 
junctures, and ſet it to digeſt upon a heat of ſand 
four or five days, ſhaking it about two or three 
times in a day: wheg the ſpirit is well tinged of 
ict into a vial, and put half 


an amber colour, pat 


a pound more of ſpirit of wine. Digeſt as before, 


which alſo will extract a tin&ture ; both which put 


into a matraſs, and in a gentle heat of aſhes draw 


(0's | off 
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one ounce of compound ſpirit of lavender, and 
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off one half of the ſpirit of wine, which will ſerve 
again for the ſame uſe ; and put the tincture in a 
vial well ſtopped. | 
Irs operation is a little diaphoretic : it is given 
to hyſterical women, and is good for the apoplexy, 
pally, and epilepſy. Its doſe from ten to ſeventy 
or eighty drops in any proper vehicle. | 


« Tinfture of Amber, with fixed Alkali. 


eee four ounces of tranſparent amber 
into an impalpable powder: grind this di- 
ligently wich an equal quantity of pure fixed alkaline 
ſalt. Expoſe the mixture in a flat glaſs veſſel to 
the moiſt air of a cellar; it will ſoon relent, and 
run per deliquium. Dry ſlowly, with a gentle 
heat, the unctuous liquor, continually ſtirring it 
all the while: powder the maſs, and put it into 
a tall bolt-head : pour upon this a quart of Haß. 
man's ſpirit of amber: ſet the glaſs in a gentle 
heat for three or four days, n the veſſel every 
now and then. 

Tris medicine Hoffman recommends as of. great 
efficacy in nervous diſorders, and rheumatic com- 
plaints. A few drops are a ſufficient doſe. It 
may be taken in wine; which it does not, like the 


common tinctures, render uxbid .“ 


„ Obſe:vat, Phyſico-chym. lib. i, obſ. 17. 
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The Powers of Amber. 


TAKE. oil of amber, one ounce ; the volatile 
- falt of ſal armoniac, half an ounce z grind the 
oil and falt well together in a little mortar 3 pour 
to them, ſpirit of wine tartarized, half a pound; 
and put them afterwards into a bolt-head : invert a 
little glaſs to make it fit for circulation, Lute well 
the joint, and put it on warm ſand, to ſtand in di- 
geſtion four or five days, ſhaking it two or three 
times every day z in which time, the ſpirit of wine 
will have imbibed the oil and falt : ſet it by, and 
when it is cold, put it in a vial, well ſtopped, and 
keep for ule. 
ITs operation 1s diaphoretic and diuretic : it is 
| of the ſame uſe with the oil, ſpirit, and ſalt of 5 
amber; and is an excellent medicine againſt the 
cholic in the ſtomach or bowels. Its doſe is from 
ten drops to half a dram or two ſeruples. If you 
put ſal volatile oleoſum, inſtead of the ſal volatile 
armoniacum, it will be more acceptable to ſome 
perſons. | 


«CHAP. XXI. 


Of AMBERGREASE. 


MBERGREASE is a bituminous ſub- 
ſtance of an aſh-colour. It melts in the fire 

into a gold-coloured ſubſtance, is eaſily inflammable, 
and totally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine and eſſential 


Q $ - oils; 
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oils ; with the firſt it concretes into a butyraceous 
ſubſtance ; if the ſpirit be partly abſtracted, the re- 
mainder turns to a white foliaceous matter, not un- 
like ſperma ceti. Pure ambergreaſe has no parti- 
cular taſte. Ambergreaſe, upon a chemical analyſis, 
yields firſt a pellucid phlegm, like the pureſt water; 
then a brown ſpirit, like beer; afterwards an oil of 
a deeper colour; and at length, in a very ſtrong 
fire, a thick balſam. The oil and balſam have the 
fame ſmell with thoſe of amber.” 


« Preparations of Ambergreaſe. 


85 « Eſſence of Ambergreaſe. 
TAKE of pure ambergreaſe, half an ounce ; 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine, (common recti- 

fied ſpirit will do t) ſix ounces. Put them both in 
a tall bolt-head of ſuch a ſize that they may fill on- 
ly one third of it: place this in a fand-furnace,: and 
gradually heat the liquor cill it boils: a e ſo- 
lution will ſoon enſue *, . 


Compouul 


t If the ſpirit of wine uſed for this preparation be digeſted for 
ſome time on a pure fixed alkaline ſalt, the eſſence will prove 
deeply tinged. A ſmall quantity of any fragrant eſſential oil ad- 
ded to the ſpirit, makes it prove not only a more powerful 

menſtruum, with regard to the ambergreaſe, but likewiſe gives 
the eſſence an exceeding fragrant ſmell. 

If the effence of ambergreaſe be kept in a bottle not well 
ſtopt, or if it has ſtood in a glaſs not quite full, ſome of the am- 
bergreaſe will precipitate in the form of a white butyraceous mat- 
ter. See a farther account of ambergreaſe in Geoffr. Mat. Med. 

tom. i. p. 651. Phil. Tranſ, No. 433, 434, 435 3 in Baddam's 
Abridęntui, vol. x. p. 28. 
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ce Compound Eſſence of Ambergreaſe. 
fade of pure ambergreaſe, two drams; muſk, 
twelve grains; civet, two grains. Rub theſe 
well together in a glaſs mortar ; put the mixture 
into a tall glaſs bolt- head; pour upon it of highly 
rectified ſpirit of wine, (which has been digeſted 
ſome time on a fixed alkaline ſalt) four ounces. Set 
the bolt-head in a ſand- furnace, or in a water- bath; 
digeſt them for ſome time with a ſmall heat; then 
gradually increaſe the fire, till the fpirit boils, in 
which ſtate keep it for ſome time: when the tinc- 
ture is grown cold, decant it from the feces, and 
keep it in a bottle well ſtopt for uſe. 
Tux doſe of this eſſence is from one to ten 


drops. It is to ſuch people as can bear the uſe of 


perfumes, a very high cordial.” 
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1 LL plants proceed from ſeed, in which 
they are for ſome time ſhut up, as in a 
matrix, til} the ſaline humidity of the earth 

and heat has penetrated and ſoftened the outer 

. part of the ſeed, entered its pores, and given ex- 

| tenſion to the young plant, by which its parts be- 
come perceptible. 

Pr ax rs are nouriſhed by their roots, which re- 
ceive their nutriment by pores, and are afterwards 
exalted by the heat of the ſun, which diſtributes 

itſelf 
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itſelf into the fibres of the plant, and cauſes ſuch 
a filtration and circulation of the juices, as give 
nouriſhment to the vegetable parts : the moſt ex- 
alted and ſubtile parts whereof,” aſcend to the flow- 
ers and fruit; the moſt aqueous and leſs rarefied, 
give nouriſhment to the leaves and branches. From 
the more oily part proceed gums and reſins; and 
from the more groſs and terreſtrial, is compoſed 
the back. Ki T2 
C'H AP 
„The parts common to vegetables are, a ſtem, or trunk, 
leaves, flower, fruit, and roots. The trunk contains much 
earth, ſalt, reſin, or pitch, and but little water; all of them 
of a groſs kind: the leaves hold the ſame ſubſtances ; and the 


ſeed, or fruit, abounds in oil. Wine, tartar, and ſugar, are 
artificial preparations : reſins and gums are violent productions; 


but manna and honey are obtained by both theſe ways; though 


manna rather by the latter, and honey by the former. Some 


plants contain a ſalt manifeſtly nitrous ; ſuch are brook- lime, 


pellitory, Sc. An acid falt is found in fruits before they attain 
the point of maturation : this ſometimes proves auſtere and a- 
ſtringent, as in pears, &c. Sometimes it is but little aſtringent, 
but highly acid, as in lemons, barberries, c. in all which, 
this ſalt is ſo powerful as to diſſolve ſome metals, eſpecially 
iron, and all kinds of terreſtrial bodies, as crab's-eyes, chalk, 
&c. Vegetables yield ſubſtances which are almoſt totally in- 
flammable ; ſuch are pitch, reſins, and oils. Theſe are found 
in different ſpecies, and different parts of vegetables : reſins lodge 
in the barks of trees, and the ſtems or leaves of plants; but oils 
in the finer leaves, flowers and ſeeds, Reſins yield an oil, an 
acetous ſubſtance, and a groſs pitchy ſubſtance, a black matter 
remaining, which being burnt in the open air, falls into. a fine 
White earth. Vegetables in general, ſhut up in proper veſſels, 


yield to the action of the tire, an 2 phlegm, an acid ſpirit, 


urinous 
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II is a petrefied plant, which ſhoots out from - 
+ rocks in the bottom of the ſea: there are three 
ſorts of it, viz, red, white, and black. The red 
| | 1s 


urinous falts, fetid and black oils, and in the open air, fixed al- 
kaline ſalts and earths, The juices of plants, which are at firſt 
thin and watery, agitated by the alternations of moiſt, dry, cold, 
and hot weather, and by the mixture and action of the various 
contents of the atmoſphere, are elaborated into new and peculiar 
Juices, proper to the particular ſpecies and part of the plant: 
hence ariſe various kinds of ſalts and oils, which are not only 
placed in particular parts of the plant, but are found in different 
quantities, at different ſeaſons : thus ſeeds yield little or no oil to 
the preſs, unleſs full ripe ; and thus fragrant plants have not 
near ſo much ſmell in moiſt ſeaſons, nor give out the quantity of 
oil which they do in the dry ones : the fame difference may be 
obſerved between plants in their infancy, and in their mature 
Rate, between young and old trees ; the firſt of which partake 
more of the ſaline principle, the latter of the oily one. Plants 
may be conſidered of different ſpecies with regard to chemical 
operations: thus mint diſtilled with water, in proper veſſels, 
affords an eſſential oil, which it were in vain' to expect from ſor- 
rel: on the other hand, ſorrel yields a larger. quantity of natu- 
ral falt, upon ſetting its juice to cryſtallize, and of fixed alkaline 
falt after incineration: while muſtard-ſeed differs from them 
both, giving little or no oil on diſtillation with water, but 
affording a large quantity when ground and preſſed; expoſed to 
the immediate action of the fire, the difference {till increaſes ; 
2 volatile ſalt now ariſes, and a fetid oil like that obtained, by 
2 ſimilar proceſs, from animals; the refiduum being burnt in 
the 
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is moſt in eſteem and uſe 3 the white next: but 
of the black, I have never met with any prepara- 
tion. The red is found in the ſeas of the Eaſt- 
Indies and the Mediterranean : ſome fay it is green 
and ſoft under water, and by the air, is preſently 
turned red and hard. The black is often upon the 
ame branch with the red. The white is found in 
the Mat. Indian ſea, upon the coaſt of Spain, and 
in the Weſt of England, upon the coaſt of | Corn- 
wall, The chemical preparations of the red, are 
the tincture, magiſtery, and falt; and of the 
white, the magiſtery and falt : but ſome prefer the 
uſe of coral, brought into an impalpable powder, 
by grinding only, before any other e 
whatſoever *. 


Pre- 


the open air, leaves but little earthy parts behind it, Which 
yield, apon elixation, none of the fixed ſalt obtainable from the 
two former ſubjects. Theſe circumſtances demand the particu- 
lar attention of the practical chemiſt, to enable him to praQtiſe 
his art to any advantage. 

* Coral is a ſea plant, without leaves, but having flowers and 
ſeeds. It is of various colours; but the moſt ' uſual is red and 
white, which are the two ſorts alone made uſe of for medicinal 
purpoſes. Coral, upon a chemical analyſis, yields a ſmall portion of 
an urinous ſpirit, mixed with a black fetid oil, and a little fixed 
ſalt, differing very little from ſea ſalt. Red coral calcined in 
an open fire, loſes its colour, and becomes white : from the 
calx, iron may be extracted by applying a load-ſtone. Digeſted 
in eſſential oils, it imparts its red colour to them. Coral is ſo- 
luble in every kind of acid ſpirit. 
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Preparations of Coral. 
Salt and Magiſtery of Coral. 


L what quantity you pleaſe of red or 
White coral, in fine powder; put it into a 

clean ſmooth earthen diſh, or wide-mouthed glaſs, 
mix with it diſtilled vinegar, and there will ariſe 
preſently a ſtrong ebullition; when it is over, put 
more diſtilled vinegar to it; and fo continue to 
do, as long as you perceive any fermentation : 
then ſet it upon warm ſand, ſtirring it now and 
then with a clean tobacco-pipe, till you ſee the 
heat excites no efferveſcence; then filtre the liquor, 
put by the moiety of it for the magiſtery, and the 
other part evaporate to dryneſs in a gentle heat ; 
which is the ſalt of coral. 
ArTER the fame manner you may make ſalt of 
crabs- eyes, or of any teſtaceous powder. 
Mak the evaporation in a glaſs veſſel, with a 
wide mouth, and in a gentle heat of ſand: an 
earthen veſſel will ſuck up a great deal of the ſalt, 
and too ſtrong a heat will diſcolour it. 

ITs operation is diaphoretic and diuretic, and 
is faid to revive and fortify the heart, ſtop bloody- 
fluxes, and all other hæmorrhages, and to reſiſt 
poiſon. Its doſe from ten grains to one dran. 
VUro the other part of the liquor, drop oil of 
tartar per deliquium, upon which will ariſe a white 
curd, and will in a little time precipitate to the bot- 
| tom: 
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tom: when the liquor is clear, drop in more; and 
if it turns the liquor white as before, let it ſettle ; 
and ſo continue, till the liquor will not curdle by 


the oil of tartar. When the magiſtery is all ſettled, 


decant the liquor, and put clean water: to the ma- 
giſtery; ſhake it about, let it ſettle, and decant as 
before; and ſo do five or fix times, till the magiſtery 


has loſt all its fal taſte: dry it gently, and keep 


it for uſe. 


Wen it is well ſettled, and waſhed ſweet, you 


may drop it upon a clean chalk- ſtone, to abſorb 


the humidity, and then dry it further ne pa- 


per, in the ſhade. 
I T is endued with the 5 virtues as the falt. 
Its doſe may be augmented to four ſcruplcs. 


The Tincture of Coral. 


T is made ſeveral ways, and with divers men- 


ſtruums, which by time and heat becoming red, 

it is thought (with good reaſon) that the tincture 

proceeds more from the ſpirits than from the co- 

ral: I will therefore give you one, which I think 
to be the moſt genuine tincture of coral. 

REepuce half a pound of red coral into im- 
palpable powder, and mix it with equal its weight 
of ſublimed ſal armoniac, alſo in powder : put the 
mixture into a retort, which place in ſand; fit to it 
a receiver, and having luted well the junctures, 
make a fire of the firſt degree, one hour; proceed 

to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to the ſecond, which continue two hours; go on 


to the third, and keep it there three hours, or till 


all the fa] armoniac is ſublimed. It will be tinged 
with variety of colours, as red, green, blue, c. 


and contain in it the true tincture of coral; which is 


apparent by its body being left white in the bottom 
of the retort. Put all theſe ſublimed flowers into 


- a matraſs; and to every four ounces of the flowers, 


put ten ounces of tartarized ſpirit of wine: ſet 
them upon warm ſand, in a double veſſel, to di- 


geſt, for three or four days, and ſhake them every 


day two or three times: when the ſpirit of wine is 
well tinged, put on more, and let it ſtand as be- 


fore. Then put the tinged ſpirits together (being 


twenty ounces) into a matraſs; draw off twelve or 
fourteen ounces, and the ſix or eight remain- 
ing, will be deeply _— with the __ of 
coral. 

Its operation is diaphoretic and diuretic, Its aal 
from ten drops to one dram. 

Tn E ſal armoniac ought to be prepared by diſ- 
ſolution and ſublimation, ſo that no heterogeneous 
matter may be elevated with the genuine ſulphur 
of coral. | 


CHAP. III. 


C JAPAN EAR TK. 
17 is brought from Japan, and by the natives 
called Catechu: in colour and weight it differs; 


ſome 


ſme make nine or ten diſtinct forts of it. But be 
it of what colour it will, that which is lighteſt, 
breaks ſmooth, and is moſt ſtyptic on the tongue, 
is beft. In taſte, it is ſomething bitter, but not 
unpleaſant ; it prepares the palate to receive wine 
with much pleaſure. There are ſeveral compoſi- 
tions of it made into troches; that moſt in eſteem, 
is called Catecha ). | 


Catecbu. 


earth into powder; diſſolve it in barley- 
einnamon water; pour off the diſſolution from the 
feces, and dry it gently : when it is dry, mix two 
ounces of it with three ounces of ſugar-candy ; am- 
, bergreaſe, half a ſcruple; muſk, fifteen grains; 
and butter, or (as they call it) ſpirit of roſes, fif- 
teen drops : grind them all extremely well toge- 
ther, till they are impalpable; and with the muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, make them into little pills 
of the bigneſs of pearl-barley. 

Ons of theſe pills held in the mouth, cauſes a 
ſweet breath, and renders all liquors very palatable ; 
forty or fifty of them diſſolved in the mouth, and 


{wallowed 


! Japan earth, Catechu, is a hard gummy juice, ſomewhat 
reſinous, of a red colour inclining to black, and of an aſtrin- 
gent bitteriſh taſte, which afterwards turns upon the palate ſome- 
what ſweet and grateful. It diſſolves freely in water, readily 
takes flame in the fire, and burns almoſt entirely away, leaving 


but few aſhes, 
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M AKE what quantity you pleaſe of Japan 
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ſwallowed in a day, help catarrhs, fluxes of the 
belly, the bloody-flux, and overflowing of the 
terms: it is allo an excellent medicine in a go- 


norrhæa, and even old gleets. 


de Tinfure of Japan Earth. 


| DER finely four ounces of Japan earth; 

of the beſt cinnamon, one ounce ; of Pe- 
ruvian bark, an ounce and a half; let them be 
made alſo into fine powder, with muſk and amber. 
greaſe, of each fix grains; let The two laſt be well 
ground with one ounce of ſugar-candy. Put them 
all into a matraſs, and pour on them ſpirit of wine, 
twenty-four ounces : make of the matraſs a circu- 
lating veſſel; lute well the juncture; ſet it upon 
warm fand to digeſt four or five days, ſhaking it 
about two or three times a day: then ſet the mat- 
ter by to ſettle, and by gentle . pour it 
into a vial, and keep for uſe. 

Ir is good for all the ct purpoſes, 
and alſo an excellent antifebrific. Its doſe is from 
half a ſpoonful to three or four, in wine, or any 
other proper vehicle. e 


CHAP. I. 


of F-&.4.4-P, 


T'is a root brought to us from America, fliced 
and dried; that which is moſt ponderous, and 
breaks with ſhining black reſinous veins, is beſt. Ic 
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is a great cathartic, and purges watery humors: the 
powder of :* is given in white-wine, from ten grains 
to one dram ind a halt *. | 


Kefin of Yalap. 


A K E of ſelect jalap, one pound a 0 
it, and put it into a matraſs; put to it ſix 
pounds of rectified ſpirit of wine; invert a bolt- 
head, and lute it; ſet it upon warm ſand three or 
four days, and ſhaffe it every day two or three 
times: when the ſpirit is well tinged, decant it 
carefully through a hair ſieve into a cucurbit; which 
ſt in a gentle heat of ſand, or balneum, and draw off 
the ſpirit of wine to one pint, which you may re- 
turn upon the jalap, to make a ſecond extraction: 
decant the ſpirit as formerly; lute on a head 
and receiver, and diſtill as before. Let all cool, 
and in the cucurbit you will find the reſin in form 
of turpentine; which waſh in three or four wa- 
ters, and in a gentle heat * it, till it will beat 
into powder. 
Irs operation is cathartic. It is given to open 
3 _— in dropſies, made into pills or an 
— : electuary. 


2 Jalap is the root of an American "lean of the convoloulus 
kind. From twelve ounces of the beit ſort of it may be ob- 
tained, by the means of ſpirit of wine, three ounces of reſin, 
and four ounces of extract from the reſiduum, by boiling it in 
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electuary. Its doſe from three grains to ont 
ſcruple. | 


« Extract of Falap. 


AKE of the moſt ponderous, black; ſhining 

jalap, what quantity you pleaſe ; powder it, and 

put it into a pewter balneum, placed in a till in 
which there is already a ſufficient quantity of water, 
Pour upon the root about twelve times its weight 
of rectiſied ſpirit of wine; Jute on the head, and 
apply a gentle fire, ſo as to make the ſpirit run, 
in a ſmall ſtream, from the noſe of the worm : 
when about one third of the ſpirit. is come over, 
let the fire go-out, and pour what has diſtilled, back, 
through an aperture in the head made for this 

purpoſe, into the balneum: as ſoon as the whole 

is grown cold, and perfectly ſettled, take out the 

balneum, and warily decant the menſtruum (which 
will have extracted nearly all the reſinous parts) 

through a hair ſieve, to prevent any lighter fecu- 
lencies from paſſing with it: pour upon the re- 

mainder half as much ſoft water as you uſed ſpirit; 
put the balneum into the ſtill; lute on the head, 

and apply fire as before. When no more will come 
over, and the water in the ſtill begins to boil, ſut- 
fer the fire to decay, and as ſoon as the ſtill is 

grown almoſt cold, take out the balneum, and 
ſtrain the liquor (which will have diſſolved nearly 
all the gummy and ſaline parts) through a flannel 
bag : ſtrongly preſs the feces, and ſtrain the liquor 

| to 
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to the reſt z evaporate this in a broad i iron or pew- 
ter pan, over a ſoft equable fire, to the conſiſtence 
of a ſyrup; then mix it well wich the tinged ſpi- 
rit, and put it into the balneum: apply a gentle 
fire, and diſtill as before, till no more ſpyit a- 
riſes, when the head may be unluted, and the ex- 
tract poured. out, whilſt hot, into proper veſſels. 
The ſpirit which is diſtilled will ſerve for the ſame 
pufpoſes as before. 

Tun 18 extract purges ſufficiently, wichout that 
violent irritation which reſin of jalap but too fre- 
quently occaſions. | It is of a more uniform ſtrength 
than the root itſelf, and is therefore more con- 
venient,” 


k 2 
qr hag c FI RF: v. | 
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Ta purgative root, brought ds opt Tur- 
hey and Eaſt- India: it is the product of ſome 
parts of China and Tartary. The moſt compact, 
| (not'flinry ) which cuts in grains like nutmegs, and 
is of a pleaſant flavour, is beſt: and obſerve, that 
generally the ſmall pieces exceed the great ones in 
goodneſs, as being leſs ſubject to corruption. Af- 
ter its purgative operation is over, it binds, and is 
therefore given in fluxes, 

Ixs doſe is from ten grains to two drams. 


R 2 © Entra#t 
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"Bxtradt of Rhubars. 


RUISE, or cut into very thin flices, what 

quantity of rhubarb you pleaſe ; ſteep it ten 
or twelve hours in a ſufficient quantity of diſtilled 
rain water, or any proper ſimple diſtilled water; let 
the liquor juſt ſimmer, and then paſs it through a 
ſtrainer : infuſe the remainder in more water, as 
before; paſs and preſs it hard through the ſtrainer; 
put the infufions together, and let them ſettle 
then, by gentle inclination, pour off the clear 
tincture from its reſidence, and evaporate to the 
conſiſtence of honey, and it is the extract of rhu- 
barb. All extracts made with water, are apt to 
grow mouldy ; therefore if you intend to keep 
them long, hey Wan to be made with ſpirit of 


wine. GH A 3 


AFTER Fa Pup manner are al the vegetable 
extracts made, except reſins, wh ich require ſpirit 
of wine to diſſolve them: alſo obſerve, when you 
make the extract of any aromatic herb, flower, or 
ſpice, that inſtead of evaporation, you diſtill the 
water, and fave f it for ule, Sc. 


TCTHAP VI. 


of GUATACUM. . 


GvAlAcun. is the wood we call lignum 
ſanctum, and lignum vitæ: it grows in ſe- 


veral places of the "yy" Indies, and is a tree of 
great 
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great magnitude. It is ſudorific, and much uſed 


in decoctions. That which is moſt compact, re- 
ſinous, and ponderous, is beſt, Its gum is both 


ſudoriſic and cathartic. 
Sdirit and Oil of Guaiacum. 
ILL an earthen retort two thirds full, with 
ſuch duſt of guaiacum as you have at the 
turners 3 place! it in a reverberatory, and lute to it 
a receiver; give it a fire of the firſt degree one 


hour 3 increaſe it to the ſecond, and keep it there 
two or three hours : go on to'the third two hours ; 


and fo to the fourth for two hours more, or untill 


you ſee no more fumes will come into the receiver: 
let it cool, and take off what is diſtilled, and put 


it into a coffin of filtring-paper, in a funnel z the 
ſpirit will filere through the paper, and the oil 


will remain in it. Put the ſpirit into a glaſs retort, 
ſet it in a ſand- furnace, fit on its receiver, and give 
it a fire of the firſt degree, 'to raiſe the phlegm : 
when you perceive the drops to come acid, remove 
the receiver, and put away the phlegm as uſeleſs. 
Put on the receiver again, and lute it, increaſing the 
fire gradually to the ſecond and third degree, and 


it will bring over all the ſpirit, which put in a vial 


for uſe, 

Taz oil may be rectified in a retort :-it is ge- 
nerally uſed for the tooth-ach, and to clean rotten 
bones, without rectification, Its operation is dia- 
phoretic, Its doſe from two to eight or ten drops, 

R 2 im 
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The ſpirit is diaphoretic and diuretic. Its dole 

from twenty drops to ſixty or ſeventy. | 
You may calcine the caput mortuum to a white 

aſh, and then with warm water extract the alt, 


as you will ſee hercafter, of other vegetable fixed 
Alm. s | 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Teſuits, or Peruvian Bark. 


1 T was brought to us from Peru in New Spain, 
and its uſe firſt taught us by the jeſuits: there 
have been, for ſome years, two ſorts of it, viz, 
the cultivated and the wild: the cultivated is the 
beſt; and the beſt of that kind, is that which 
is moſt , bitter, and of a | reddiſh co- 
lour. 

Ir is a certain remedy to | hinder the fits of an 
ague, (if judiciouſly preſcribed, other wiſe it is very 
pernicious z) and it is W either in "Powder, or 
_ Infuſed in wine. 


The Infuſion of Peruvian Bark. 


. Anga of the bark in powder, two ounces ; 

put it into a matraſs, and to it, two quarts 

of white, or pale red wine: fit the matraſs for 
circulation, and ſet it upon warm (and, or in bal- 

neo, forty-eight hours ; ſhake it about two or three 

times 0 chen le it cool, and pour off the in- 

| | fuſion 
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fuſion (through a ſtrainer) into a vial, and keep for 
uſe. 

Two or three ounces of this infotion are given 
three or four times a-day in agues; but never in 
the paroxyſm. Dr. Smith of Paris (who was Sir 
Robert Tabor's ſucceſſor there) made his infuſion i in 
pale red wine. 


The Nndture of Peruvian Bark. 


TAKE four ounces of the bark in powder ; put 
it into a bolt-head, and pour on it of tartarized 
ſpirit of wine, twelve ounces : invert a leſs bolt-head 
into the mouth of the other, to make a double veſſel; 
which ſet in a gentle heat of ſand, balneum, or baln. 
vapor. four or five days, ſhaking it every day two or 
three times: then decant the tinged ſpirit of wine 
carefully into a vial; which keep for uſe. 

_ Irs doſe is from one ſcruple to one dram, or 
one dram and a half; and in ſome caſes to half an 
ounce 3 to be given in any convenient vehicle, as a 
febrifuge, beginning its uſe a after the 
paroxyſm. 


The Extrakt of Peruvian Berk. 


Pur! half a pound of Peruvian bark in pow- 
der, into a large matraſs; put to it of the 
ſimple diſtilled water of wormwood, carduus, or 
any other proper water, five or ſix quarts : place it 
in fand, and let it boil gently, two or three hours: 
R 4 ſtrain 
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ſtrain it; put more diſtilled water to the ban 
boil and ſtrain as before; put the infuſions to- 
gether, and in a glaſs or earthen veſſel evaporate 
gently, to the conſiſtence of honey. Put this ex- 
tract into a pot for uſe 3. 
Irxs doſe is from fifteen grains to one dram, in 
pills, or diflolved in wine. It is endued with the 
_ tame virtues as the former. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Of SUGAR, 


J" is the eſſential falt of a reed, which grows in 
the Eaft and Weſt-Indies : that from 72 


brought into Europe by the Portugueſe, is ac- 


counted the beſt, which is called Brazil or Liſbon 
ſugar; but that which now we have from Barbadbes 
and Jamaica, is very good, and by the refiners of 
ſugar is made equal to any other in goodneſs. It 
is refined by diſſolution, and the ſeparation of its 
| earthy, groſs, oily, and moloſſus part: that which 
is made moſt whire and acceptable to the eye, is 
refined by the help of lime-water ; and being eva- 
porated to a due conſiſtence, is put into moulds of 
a pyramidical form, with a hole in the bottom, 
to let the more feculent part run out. 
SUGAR-CANDY is made of both refined and un- 


refined ſugar, by boiling of them in water, and 
ſetting 


This extract may be more conveniently made in the ſame 
manner as the extract of jalap. See page 242. 
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ſetting them to cryſtallize in veſſels; in which they 
put little ſticks for the cryſtals to adhere to. The 
white candy is of the refined ſugar, and the brown 


of the unrefined b. 
SUGAR» 


4 


b Sugar is an artificial concrete, prepared from- the juice of 
the ſugar cane, by boiling it gently in copper veſſels : this oc- 
caſions the lighter feculencies to riſe to the top, from whence 
they are carefully ſcummed off ; while the more ponderous ſub- 
fide to the bottom of the veſſel, The purified ſyrup is then 
mixed with a due portion of lime-water, and gently boiled ; 
which diſpoſes it to granulate, or form ſaline concretions : theſe 
are ſeparated from the more liquid parts by ſuitable contrivances. 
By this means, the juice of the cane is made to aſſume the form 
of coarſe ſugar : this is ſtill further purified, by the addition of 
quick-lime, and repeated coction. When it is, by theſe means, 


brought to a due conſiſtence, it is poured out into conical earthen 


moulds, having a perforation at their ſmaller end, which is 
placed lowermoſt : through this hole, the moloſſus, or coarſer 
ſyrup, drains ; while the purer fagar is left behind, in a ſolid 
maſs, or loaf. By prudently repeating this proceſs once or 
twice, certain circumſtances being duly obſerved, the ſugar is 
brought to its ultimate degree of purity and perfection. Sugar, 
like other falts, readily diſſolves in water, and, in a certain 
quantity of it, ſhoots into regular cryſtals, of a priſmatic figure, 
compoſed of eight plain ſuperficies : the two oppoſite baſes are 
equal and parallel, A weak ſolution of ſugar, expoſed to a 
gentle warmth, ſoon loſes its tranſparency, ferments, and is 
converted into a genuine wine, which, upon diflillation, yields a 
pure inflammable ſpirit. If the fermentation is. promoted or 
continued for a ſufficient length of time, an excellent vinegar is 
formed. Sugar, thrown upon live coals, emits a copious fume, 
and at length burns with a clear flame, leaving behind it an 
earthy ſubſtance, Diſtilled in cloſe veſſels, it yields an acid 
ſpirit, and an empyreumatic oil, a black coal remaining at 


the 
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Svc Ak- -CANDY is accounted a good pectoral, 
and Siven in diſcaſes of the breaſt and lungs. 


Spirit of Sugar. 


* one pound of powdered ſugar, put three 
pounds of fullers-carth, alſo in powder ; or, 
in its room, put ſo much ſand, clean waſhed ; fill 
a retort half full of this mixture, place it in a ſand- 
furnace, and give it fire of the firſt degree for two 
hours; then increaſe it to the ſecond for two hours 
more; proceed to the third, where keep it, till no 
fumes appear in the receiver: then let all cool, 
and in the receiver you will find a fetid ſpirit and 
oil, which ſeparate as uſual. Put the ſpirit into a 
retort, or cucurbit; ſet to it a receiver unluted 
make fire of the firſt degree, and there keep it, 
till you perceive the drops have a little acidity : put 
away the phlegm ; lute on the receiver, and increaſe 
the fire to the ſecond * where keep it till all 
is come off. 

Ir diſſolves pearl and 2 0 and is alſo account- 
ed a good medicine in the ſtone and gravel in the 
bladder and kidneys. Its doſe is from ten to fifty or 
ſixty drops, in any h liquor. The ſand, or 

other 


the wakes of the diftilling veſſel, from which, after it is 
throughly calcined, may (according to Geeffroy) be obtained a 
{mall portion of fixed ſalt. Sugar, boiled along with vegetables, 
imbibes their reſinous and mucilaginous ſubſtance. Ground 
with diſtilled oils, it renders them perfectly miſcible with 
water, 
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other bole, is mixed with-the fugar to hinder its 
boiling over. The veſſel in which you diftill it, 
ought to be at leaſt half empty. The infipid wa- 
ter which comes over in the rectification, ought to 
be kept by itſelf, changing the receiver as ſoon as 
you perceive the drops which fall, to be of an acid 
taſte. If you put a tenth part of dulcified ſpirit 
of falt to the ſpirit of honey, or ſugar, in their 
rectification, it will make them of a more grateful 
ſmell, and not leſſen, but rather increaſe their vir- 
res. Laſtly, urge not the fire too ſtrongly at 
the latter end, leſt you raiſe ſome of the fetid 
oil. | 


The Compound Spirit of Sugar-Candy. 


1 of ſugar- candy, (white or brown) half 
a pound; of ſal armoniac, four ounces; both 
made into fine powder, and well mixed: put them 
into a retort, which muſt be two thirds empty; 
place it in a ſand- furnace, and make fire of the 
firſt degree for an hour; increaſe it to the ſecond, 
and there continue it as long as the drops fall at 
the diſtance of one ſecond of time : proceed then 
to the third degree, and let it remain there, till no 
more fumes appear in the receiver. In it, you will 
find an empyreumatical ſpirit, with a little oil; take 
vat this ſpirit and oil, put them into a clean retort, 
and rectify in a gentle fire of ſand, leaving the oil 
in the bottom of the veſſel ; and you will have a 

2 clear 
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clear, ſpirit more agrecable than that of the firſt 
diſtillation, It is more aperitive than the former, 
and its uſe and doſe the ſame. | 


The ardent Spirit of Sugar. 
ARE coarſe ſugar ©, or moloſſus , g. v. put 


to it ten or twelve times its weight of water, 
and let them ſtand a ſufficient time to ferment; as 
ſoon as the fermentation is over, put the liquor in- 
to a copper ſtill, with its refrigeratory, and give it 
a gradual fire, till it begins to drop: obſerve then ſo 
to manage the fire, that the ſpirit may come from the 
mouth of the worm in a ſmall thread; and ſo con- 
tinue, till that which qiſtills is inſipid: then let 
out the fire, and rectify the ſpirit by a ſecond di- 
ſtillation, either in a glaſs body and head, or (if 
your quantity be great) in a copper veſſel; obſerv- 
ing to ſeparate the ſpirit from the phlegm, as in 
the firſt diſtillation; whieh may be further recti- 
fied, till it burns all away. | 
- , Ir is of the fame uſe with ſpirit of wine, and is 
preferable to all but that of the grape, 


CHAP. 


e A hundred weight of brown ſugar, will afford eighty pints | 
of proof ſpirit. S/are's Vindication of ſugar. 
A hundred weight of good moloſſus will yield, according as 
it is managed, from four to ſeven gallons of alcohol. 
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CHAP: IL.” : 
Of 'Exs 8 NTIA L O1ts. 


SSENTIAL oils are ſuch as retain the ſmell 
Land taſte of the ſpices, gums, herbs, flowers, 
berries, ſeeds, and woods, from which they are 
drawn, viz, cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, Cc. 
Benjamin, balſam of Peru, ammoniacum, galba- 
num, capivii, turpentine, c. Mint, balm, mar- 
joram, wormwood, pennyroyal, roſemary, fage, 
cammomel, Sec. Anniſceds, coriander-ſeeds, car- 
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Juniper-berries, —— Ec. | A fa 
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3 © Eſſential oh are ſuch as contain in a ſmall compaſs the 
odour, and ſometimes the taſte and peculiar virtues of the plant 
from which they are extracted: ſuch ſubſtances as are deprived 
of this oil, are perfectly undiſtinguiſhable from each other, either 
by their ſmell or taſte. Eſſential oils, expoſed to the air for a 
length of time, loſe their fragrancy, and become viſcid and 
thick ; by this means oftentimes the more grateful oils acquire 
a diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. Being diſtilled without any ad- 
dition, they exhale ſome aqueous parts, and afterwards become 
more clear, liquid, penetrating, and light; leaving at the bot- 
tom of the diſtilling veſſel, in a ſtrong heat, a black, fixed, 
ſpongy. matter: Mr. Boyle uy this means reduced a pound of 
eſſential oil almoſt wholly to earth. Ground with thrice their 
weight of pure dry ſea-ſalt, and diſtilled, they are ſaid to grow 
clean, pure, limpid, and fitter for keeping; a groſs matter re- 
maining behind: but their ſmell receives a notable alteration 
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The manner of diftilling Eſentia! Oils. 


\AKE what quantity of any ſpice, gum, ber- 

ry, ſeed, herb, or wood you pleaſe, ſuch as 
are proper to be bruiſed or powdered; let them be 
Put into a copper ſtill, and to them put eight or 
for the worſe by this treatment. The lighteſt and moſt limpid 
eſſential oil, being ſet on fire, is reſolved: into a large quantity 
of fuliginous matter, which being catched by proper contri- 
vances, affords a fine black pigment for the uſe of painters, &c. 
Eſſential oils are readily ſoluble in bigbly rectißed ſpirit of wine; 
but one with greater facility, and in greater quantity than another: 
upon diſtilling theſe ſolutions" with the gentle heat of a water- 
bath, the finer parts of the oil ariſe along with the ſpirit ; leaving 
behind a groſſer part, which is entirely deprived of the ſpecific 
diſtinguiſhing ſmell of the ſubject from which the oil was obtained. 
Eſſential oils readily unite with dry ſugar, and thus become 
ſoluble in water, with which they are likewiſe rendered miſ- 
Cible, by being diligently rabbed with the;yolk of an egg. Ef- 
ſential oils digeſted upon ſulphur, diflolve it, and acquire a red 
colour. Mixed with fixed alkaline falt, they form a ſoap ; 
which expoſed to the fire in proper veſlels, yields a volatile ſalt. 
Digeſted with a volatile alkaline ſpirit, they undergo various 
changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs odorous acquire conſi - 
derable degrees of fragrancy by this means. Eſſential oils, vo- 
latile alkalive ſpirit, and rectiſied ſpirit of wine, readily unite 
into one volatile, ſaline, oily liquor. - Theſe kinds of oils more 
readily unite with mineral acids, than with fixed alkaline falts. 
Mixed with the vitriolic acid, they efferveſce, throw out a ſul- 


phureous vapour, and acquire a conſiderable degree of conſiſtence. 


With fpirit of nitre, they efferveſce in an extraordinary manner, 
grow vaſtly hot, and ſome of them actually burſt out into flame. 
Digeſted with ſtrong ſpirit of * they „ into a thick peb 
Jucid ſubſtance, 


Y 
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ten times their weight of common water; lute tae 
head to the ftill, and its refrigeratory or worm : 
make fire under it to make the liquor boil, and in a 
lictle time the water and oil will run into the receiver, 
which we call a ſpout-receiver, (ſuch as the figure 


at the beginning repreſents.) When you appre- 


hend that all the oi! is come off, hold a ſpoon un- 
der the noſe of the worm; and if you perceive any 
oil comes with the water into the ſpoon, continue 


the fire longer: if no oil appears in the ſpoon, 


let out the fire, and ſeparate the water from the 


oil f. | 
OB 
#\Several methods have been propoſed, to improve the ope= 


ration of diſtilling effential oils from vegetable matters; but 
few with any commendable fucceſs : for, although it muſt be 


admitted, that in ſome caſes the quantity of oil has been con- 
ſiderably increaſed, yet its quality has been at leaſt proportional- 
ly debaſed. It is well known to the operator, that the oil 


which riſes firſt, more perſectly reſembles the ſubject from 
which it is obtained, than that which comes over- towards the- 


end of the diſtillation. It ſeems neceſſiry to macerate the 
ſubject, before it is diſtilled, ſo long, as that the water may 


haye ſufficiently penetrated its pores ; to facilitate which, the 
wood ſhould be thinly ſhaved acroſs its grain, the ſeeds lightly 


bruiſed, the roots cut in thin ſlices tranſyerſely, barks reduced 
to a coarſe powder, Sc. The lighter and more porous ſub- 
ſtances require no preparatiov, but may be immediately diſtilled. 
Eſſential oils greatly vary in their virtues, according to the dif- 
ference of the ſeaſon, the different age and perfection of the 
plant, or ſkill of the operator: too great a fire makes a diſ- 
agreeable impreſſion on them; too much water impoveriſhes 
them: both ſhould be proportioned to the quantity of oil 
| | N | which 
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Os E RVE, firſt, few of theſe oils are worth di- 


ſtillation, except in great quantities; that is to ſay, 


ſeveral ſtills full. 

SECONDLY, that you watch it at its firſt begin- 
ning to diſtill, to prevent its boiling over; and if 
you think the little ſtream runs too faſt through 

| the 


which the vegetable yields, and the difficulty with which it is 
ſeparated and diſtilled. Nor is the choice of proper and well 
proportioned inſtruments of little conſequence: the lighter oils 
will readily paſs over the ſwan- neck of the head of the common 
ſtill; while others are with difficulty elevated into the lower 
head deſcribed in the plates of inſtruments, I have frequently 
obtained from the flowers of lavender, roſemary, and ſuch like 
volatile and highly odoriferous ſubſtances, whoſe texture is ſo 
rare, as not to admit of any preſſure, or even maceration in 
water, without injury, an oil of great volatility and fragrancy, 
by ſuſpending the materials in the vapour of water made only 
juſt to boil. In ſome vegetable ſubſtances, the oil is ſo ſtrongly 
retained in their mucilaginous parts, as not to be eafily ſeparated 
by ſimple maceration, In this caſe, it is convenient to ſlightly 
ferment the ſubject, by adding a little yeaſt to its infuſion in 
water: but great care muſt be taken not to continue the fer- 
mentation too long, which inſtead of promoting the ſeparation 
of the oil, will combine it with the water uſed in the infuſion, 
and ſo produce an inflammable ſpirit. However carefully eſ- 
ſential oils are diſtilled, their ſmell is far leſs pleaſant at firſt 
than that of the ſubſtances from which they are obtained; but 
upon being kept ſor ſome time in veſſels ſlightly ſtopt, they de- 
poſite a mucous ſediment, grow more limpid, and in time nearly 
reſemble. the original plant, when they are immediately to be 
put up in ſmall bottles, which are to be kept quite full, cloſely 
ſtopped, and in a cool place : by theſe cautions, they will re- 
tain their virtues in great perfection for many years. 
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the worm, open the door of the fire-hole, and 
that will a little allay its vigour: if it be not 
ſufficient, interpoſe a fire-ſhove] between the fire 
and the bottom of the alembic, ſo as to keep it 
running in a ſmall thread, and after the ' firſt half 
hour of its working, you may be more bold with 
the fire. 05 

Tux, that you leave water enough in 
the ſtill to ſecure the matter contained i in it from 
burning. 

FouRTHLY, that you return the water you di- 
tilled” off, upon the freſh matter in the till, ſo 
long as it is the ſame ſpice, wood, or herb, you 
drew. the firſt water from; for that water being 
filled with ſome oily particles of the vegetable 
from which you drew it, you will have, by re- 
turning it, more oil from the ſaid quantity of 
wood, ſeeds, or herbs, the ſecond diſtillation, than 
you had the firſt. 5 

FirTHLY, Alſo obſerve, that 5 oils of cin- 
namon, cloves, and ſaſſafras, being more concen- 
trated and compact than the other, ſink to the 
bottom of the water, and all the reſt of the eſſen» 
tab oils fwim 40 the ſurface of the water 8. 

8 Stx rl, 

il To the catalogue of oils which fink in water, may be. 
added thoſe of mace, pepper, cubebs, cardamoms, nutmeg, 
myrrh, pimento, ſcurvy· graſs, and rhodium. Mr. Ho off man 
found. the ſpecific gravity of ſeveral eſſential oils by the follow- 


ing experiments, He took a glaſs, whoſe weight wzs two 
drams and forty-two grains: this filled with highly rectified 


ſpi- 
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SixXTR LY, obſerve, that the oils 7 anniſceds, 
ſweet fennel- ſeeds, and roles, will coagulate 4, 
therefore you ought ſo to order your matter to- 
wards the latter end of your - diſtiVation, to keep 


the worm warm to the very noſe of it, by which 
means 


ſpirit of wine, weighed fix drams nd ha two grains ; with 
olive oil, ſix; drams and forty grains. This glaſs being ſuc- 
ceſſively filled with eſlential oits, weighed as follows: 


— 
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With oe of ſaſſafras, fix drams and fifty-three grains. 
Cloves, fix drams and fifey-two grains. 
'; Cinnamon, fix drams and fifty-one. grains, 
_Anniſced, fix drams and fifty grains. 
Fennel, fix drams and fifty grains. 
Cinnamon adulterated with expreſſed oils, ſix 
-- © drams and forty-eight grains. . 
Mint, fix drams and forty grains. 
Spike, fix drams and thirty-ſeven grains. 
Turpentine, fix drams and thirty two graias. 
Lavender, fix drams and thirty grains. 
Marjoram, fix drams and thirty grains. 
- - Citron peel, fix drams and twenty grains. 


The ſpecific gravity. of Sale is not to be abſolutely depended 
upon as a certain criterion of their goodneſs: for not to mention 
that one oil may be mixed with another of the ſame gravity, 
genuine eſſential oils themſelves are of different gravities, as 
they are diſtilled with a greater or leſs degree of fire. Many 
other circumſtances likewiſe happen, which promote this un- 
certainty * thus cinnamon and cloves,” whoſe oils uſdally fink 
in water, wirily and flowly diſtilled, yield at firſt an oil of 
excegding” fragraticy, which is nevertheleſs ſpecifically lighter 
than the aqueous fluid employed in their preparation; while, 
| on the other hand, the laſt rendicRs of 3009 of the Tighter 


eile ſometimes fink in water. 
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means 'the GE 6il melts donn into the r re- 


| ceiver.” | 


6 Oil of . Saſſafras. 

ARE of the ſhavings, or the wood in pow- 
der, twenty-eight pounds; put it into 2 

copper ſtill; z tO which put of clean water, twelve 


gallons: lute on the head, and ſet, a ſpout · re- 


ceiver to the worm ; make a gradual fire, till it 
runs in a ſmall thread into a receiver; in which 
condition, keep it, till by holding ; a ſpoon under 
the noſe of the worm, you perceive no oil to di- 
till with the water. When the operation is ended 
ſeparate _ or which finks to the” betroriy, * 


put it up. 


Irs operatih is e and diuretic : it is 1 


given in the venereal | diſeaſe, gout, ſtone, Cues 
vy, and dropſy. Its: doſe W to ten or 
twelve drops. | f mag bo Ii 
ArrzRx the fame manner you may make the 
oils of rhodium, cinnamon, cloves, .clove-bark, 
all aromatic herbs and ſeeds ; and therefore I will 


not trouble you wy any otlier proceſs of this 
kind 15 | NOTRE.» 


8 
5 ” un 1 „ 
I 
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1 It may here be convenient to add 8 of the . 
tity of efſential oils, e from certil e, ſab-" 


* 
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As I ſhewed you how to diſcern. the genuine ſalt 
of amber from the ſpurious, fo I ſhall here teach 


: | you 
B Hon. 
Tos poundi of dried flowers Ter? 2: 1 
of ſpike — f I one ounce, - 
Two pounds of green flowers | . 
of ſpike 4 4 half an ounce, 
Four pognde” of: lenden 
flowers | 1 ſcarce" an ounce,” 
One, pound: of . balſa, fIIf + 1) 
. Copaivi | - | x fix ounces. | 
Four pounds of mint os, j an ounce and a half. 
Ten pounds of lignum aloes | ] half an ounce. 
Four pounds of marjoram— 7 one ounce. 
Six pounds of ' ſhavings of - e +> Nr.. 
ſaſſafras {£5 one one ounce, ix Jrams. 


Two pounds of ſfavin —— }| five ounces. 
Twelve pounds of roſes — | 1 ſcarce balf a Gram. 


One pound of -nutmegs— {| one Ounce. 


One pound of INyIThooonnnnn— 1 wa drams. 
Fiſty pounds of calamus aro- 0 | 

maticus — = two Ounces. , 
Two pounds of cloves —— | ' | five ounces. 
r ee — from two drams to half an 

| 'ounce, | 

Eight pounds 555 Juniper- of BH, 0 

berries Jlchree ounces. 

From _ Lemery. 

Sixty four ounces of cinna * 
mon lee (ee fx dame. 
One pound of cloyes (di = | bs. 16 


ſtilled per defcenſum)—— one ounce | and two drams, 


* K * of 
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you how to diſcover when theſe vegetable chemi- 
cal oils are adulterated. If they are mixed with 
oil of turpentine, you cannot take a drop or two 
in ſugar, but you will ſoon perceive it. If with 
oil of balſam of capivi, the fragrancy of the vege- 
table will be much weakened. But the common 
way of ſophiſticating the dearer oils of cinnamon, 
cloves, and ſaſſafras, is by adding a twelfth or 
ſixteenth part of ſpirit of wine, which will quick- 
ly and intimately unite with them. But this 
cheat alſo you will eaſily diſcover, by dropping 
three or four drops into a little water, which will 
continue milky a conſiderable time; but if the oils 
are true, they will fink to the bottom, without _ 
colouring the water. 


; $ ; CHAP 


From my own ebfervatitn. | | 
A buſhel of cummin ſeed n pound, ſive ounces. | 


A buſhel of ſweet fennel- | upwards of eighteen oun- 
ſeed———ĩrSQũ B— ces. | 1 
A hundred weight of car | | 41} £2 | 
way ſeeds — five pounds, three ounces. 
Two hundred weight of byſ- 3 
ſop I {ix ounces. 
Thirteen hundred weight and 7 5:4 three pounds, twelve oun. 
two quarters of lavender Mea ö 
A hundred weight of roſe- | 
mary tops in flower | eight ounces. 


{ 


Two hundred weight of 


thyme in flower,!qmꝗ) five ounces and a half, 


CES, - 


Fifty-fix pound of turpen- | I Thirteen pounds, nine oun- 
tine | — — — 


— 


ver the red balſam; when the receiver begins 
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| 1 is of a balſamic conſiſtence and nature, and 


comes by ineiſion from ſeveral kinds of trees, 


Vi. the turpentine- tree, in the iſland of Chios; 


alſo from the pine - tree, the larch, and fir. It 
is diuretic, and given in -gonorrheea's, ulcers of 


the reins, bladder, and matrix. Its eſſential, or 


ethereal ſpirituous gil, is drawn in water, in a 


large copper ſtill, as other eſſential vegetable oils 


are. From the colophony which remains in the 


copper ſtill, may be diſtilled by a retort its _ 
oil and red balſam, as folly * | 


The yell Oil, and BI, of Turpentine, 


T AKE of the colophony which remains in the 


copper ſtill, after the ſpirituous oil is ex- 
tracted, what quantity you pleaſe z break it into little 


pieces. and put it into a retort not above half full; 


place it in a ſand- furnace, heat it gradually to the 
ſeeond degree of fire, and then ſome oil will drop 
into the receiver; augment that degree a little, 
and it will cauſe all the oil to diſtill; then change 
the receiver, and urge the fire to the third degree, 
which will cauſe yellow thick drops to diſtill, with 
ſome fumes: when the fymes decreaſe, augment 
the fire to the fourth degree, which will drive o- 


0 
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| to cool, and che fumes diſappear, let one the 

fire. - . 
By this he you may diſtill the oils and 
acid ſpirits of maſtic, frankincenſe, tacamahacca, 
gum clemi, labdanum, and all other gums v this 
nature. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of B A. 


LE: is a 2 fragrant gum, which diſtills 
out of a large tree growing in Samaria, and the 
countries adjacent; its greateſt conſumption is by 
the perfumers: its phyſical uſe is to reſiſt the ma- 
lignity of humors. It is alſo pectoral and ce- 
phalic. That which breaks grey, and is full of 


white lucid ſpots, is accounted the belt *, 


Pakts four ounces of ſelect benjamin; 
put it into a matraſs, and put to it tartarized 
ee e ee 


ö Was is a britile noma ſubſtance of. à reddiſh colour, 
ſometimes interſperſed with white ſpots. It. ĩs obtained from a tree 
aid to grow in the kingdom of Siam. Benzoine readily takes 
fire, and then emits a yery fragrant ſmell, Expoſed to a gentle 
heat in proper veſſels, it yields white ſhining cryſtals or flowers, 
which are readily ſoluble in ſpirit of wine : theſe are followed by 
2 thin, yellowiſh, fragrant oil, intermingled with an acid li- 
quor. Upon increaſing the fire, a thick butyraceous matter, 
and a deeper coloured oil, ariſe. There remains behind a 
light, ſpongy, black matter, without any taſte or ſmell. 
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ſpirit of wine, one pound; fit the matraſs for cir- 
culation, lute the joint, and ſet in warm ſand ys 
or four days, now. and then ſhaking it abour : 
that time it will acquire a fine * which *y 
cant, and keep for uſe. 

Ixs chief uſe is to ſmooth the ſkin, 15 take a- 
way ſpots out of the face: one dram of it being 
put into four ounces of clean water, turns it white. 
This is called virgin's-milk. It is alſo uſed in 
aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the lungs. Its doſe 
is from twenty to ſixty or ſeventy drops. 
Tov may add to the four ounces of benjamin 
one ounce of ſtyrax, and alſo one dram of the 


balſam of Peru; they will not only. render the 


ſcent more grateful, but alſo add to the os of 
the tincture. | 
Flowers of Benjamin. 
UT into a ſubliming- pot (of which you have 
the figure in the cuts) two or three ounces of 
benjamin i in groſs powder; ſet on its cover, with- 
out luting *, and keep it in the ſecond degree of 
fire in ſand, or immediately over a very ſmall 
fire of charcoal; the flowers will preſently begin 
to riſe into the cover, which once in an hour, or an 
hour and a half, muſt be taken off, and wiped out 


* a clean there of paper, wich a feather. You 
| ought 


"= A conical cover made of paer more convenient than one 
of glaſs or Gr. | 
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ought to have two covers to one bottom, that you 
may clap on one as ſoon as the other is, taken off. 
When you ſee the flowers begin to riſe yellow, 
take the melted benjamin out of the pot, with a 
ſpoon, and put into it more powdered benjamin, as 
you did at firſt, and fo proceed, till you have as 
many of the flowers as you defire. You muſt take 
care that the fire be not too big; if it be, it forces 


up ſome of the oil with the e and diſcolours | 


them!. ! 


De Oil an Spirit of Benjamin. 52 


EF of the black melted benjamin, (which 
you took out of the pot, after the ſublima- 
tion of the flowers) one pound; put it into a re- 
tort, which place in a ſand- furnace; cover it well 
with ſand, lute on its receiver, and make fire of 
the firſt degree for one hour ; then increaſe to the 


ſecond, in which you will have ſome oil and ſpirit, 


with ſome diſcoloured flowers ; augment the fire to 
the third degree, and at laſt to the fourth, till no 
fumes appear, and you will have a blackiſh oil, 


with an acid ſpirit, and the neck of the retort will 
de filled with the diſcoloured flowers, which you 
may take out, and put upon clean brown paper 


to ſuck up the oil. Theſe flowers (though not ſo 
beautiful) are as ** for uſe as the former; and 
though 


l One pound of good „ 


wo ounces of lowers. 
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though both the oil, ſpitir, and flowers, have ac. 


_ quired (at preſent) an empyreumatical ſcent, in 
ix or wann ne their fragrancy will re. 


Tur oil is a balgur for wounds. The ſpirit is 


diuretic, * Its doſe is from ten to fifty drops, 1 in any 


proper vehicle. 

Arrzx the fame method you may diſtill the 
oil, ſpirit, and volatile ſalt of the balſams of Tol 
and Peru, &c. 

Ir you have the quantity of two or three oun- 


ces of the black oil, you may put it into a cucur- 


bit, which is capable of holding a gallon of liquor, 
in which you may put two or three quarts of water 
to the oil, and ſet it in a fand-furnace, luting on its 


head and receiver, and give it a gradual fire, till 


the water is ready to boil. In this heat the 
ſpirituous part of the oil will diſtill with the 
water, of a fine amber colour, and a fragrant 
ſcent. 

Ir is a good internal! medicine, a powerful diu- 
retic, and a ſpecific againſt the ſtone and gravel in 
the kidneys and bladder. Its doſe is from three to 
fifteen drops, in a little refined ſugar. The ſpirit 


may (before the rectification) be . by fil- 


tration. x 
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CHAP. ö 
of Camrnso Fee 

E is a ts ſulphureous ſubſtance, which 

drops from a large tree, growing in the iſland 
of Borneo in the Eaſt- Indies. It is ſeparated from 


its dirt by ſublimation, and is brought to us in a 
tranſparent. friable cake. The clear, white, and 


ſuch as is hard to.quench, when ſet on fire, is the 


beſt. - It is accounted a volatile alkali, faturated thy 
nature with fatneſs m. 4 


Ir 


ecu is a ee e, extracted by art from a 
particular kind of tree in the Haft. Indies. It is brought to 


as in little ſemi-tranſparent pieces, or grains, of a. reddiſh. or 


ah colour, a fragrant ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte, It is 
of ſo very volatile a nature, as to entirely exhale, in no great 
length of time, upon being expoſed to the free action of the 
air, Pure camphor, melts in a ſmall heat, and aſſumes the 
fluidity and colour of water; and at the ſame time ariſes in a 


thin vapour, which being catched in proper veſſels, concretes 


into a ſolid tranſparent cake, which is the refined camphor of 
the ſhops. This eafily takes fire, and burns away without 
leaving any remains. It readily diſſblves both in expreſſed and 
diſtilled oils, One ounce of highly rectiſied ſpirit of wine will 
take up fix drams of camphor : if this ſolution be expoſed to the 
air, the ſpirit flies off, before the camphor begins to exhale : if 
it be diſtilled, the ſpirit riſes firſt: if ſet on fire, the ſpirit en · 
tirely burns away; before the camphor takes flame. Camphor 
i ſoluble in ſpirit of nitre, but is ſeparated from it upon the 
addition of water: it likewiſe diſſolves in the vitriolic acid, and 
ſeems to loſe its ſmell in it ; but recovers it, and its priſtine ap- 

| . Its To SHE STATE 1 pearance, 
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Ir is anti-peſtilential and procreative, (though 
ſome have aſſerted the contrary) good againſt firs 


of the mother, and a great eee and beauti- 


eln ſkin. _ 


We Oil, or Difflute 4 Canpbor 


T* of clear white camphor, four ounces; 
powder it groſly, and put it into a matraſs; 
pour upon it eight ounces of ſpirit of nitre; ſet it 
in a very gentle heat of digeſtion, often ſhaking it, 
and in two or three hours time it will diſſolve in- 


to a clear liquor, ſwimming above the ſpirit of 


nitre, which you may ſeparate as you do other oils, 


Its uſe is chiefly external. If it be dropped into 


roſe-water, and- with it waſhed from its acrimony, 
it reaſſumes its body; not being ſubtilized into an 
eſſential oil, but only diſſolved by ſo much of the 
nitrous ſpirit as it is capable of en: it ſmooths 
and ne the ſkin. . 5 8 


Compound Oil of Campher. 
AKE of the Adi oil, four ounces; of 
the reftified oil of amber, juniper - berries, 


oranges, and lemons, ana three ounces; put them 
into 


pearance, e affuſion of water. This lution digeſted 
for ſometime, emits a penetrating vapour, like to that of burn- 


ing brimſtone. Spirit of ſalt has little or no effect upon camphor: 
nor do vegetable acids, nor fixed alkaline ſalts, any way act upon 


it. Diſtilled ſeveral times over from freſh -parcels of bole, 
it aſſumes and retains the appearance of oil. 


rener mee 
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into a matraſs, and let them ſtand in digeſtion till 
they are united, which will be in three or four 
days. But if you will more ſtrictly unite them, 
put into a large glaſs body, ſo much water, as will 
fil! it two thirds ; put to it the compound dil: 
ſet it in a ſand- furnace, with its head and receiver; 
give it fire gradually, till the water ſimmers and 
bubbles; continue the fire till all the oil is diſtilled. 
If any of the camphor remains coagulated, either 
in the head or receiver, return it (with all that is 
diſtilled). into the body again, and diſtill it as 
before. Repeat this operation two or three times, 


and the oils and camphor will become a | 


and unite into an eſſential oil. 
een 
L FID Ni s 


F. 4 ED ſalts are extracted out of the au 7 | 


woods * ner ia 10 8 


Taxz 


* \ The fixed falts of plants are obtained from their aſhes, by 
pouring water on them ſo long as it is perceived to gain any 
| taſte, and then evaporating the ſolutions, in proper veſſels, to 
ad falt. The berb Kali being a common material employed 
for this purpoſe, in ſome countries, has occaſioned theſe ſorts of 
falts, from whatever vegetable procured, to be called alkaline, 
falts : they appear to be nearly one and the ſame, and not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other, provided they are equally pure, 
and prepared exactly in the ſame manner. Fixed ſalts are not 
abtainable in cloſe veſſels: nevertheleſs, vegetables burnt in the 
. ſo as to flame, yield leſs aſhes and ſalt, than if cal- 


cined 
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ſomewhat ſaponaceous and of a brown colour : boiling water 


. liquor , and at the fame time depoſite a conſiderable quan- 


4 2 hes 1,000 : if this kiquor hn ji, over a ſtrong 


air mar thiee auuces of water.” Boerh.. © 


%%% A Core Coursy 
TAE of dry wormwood, what, quantity you ; 


_ plaaſe.4- burn it upon a clean hearth z rake the 


e "me fire I 1 them; 
Rien 1 ZIFLES {36 - — —— f * 


Cined Fo a cloſe, ee heck” Exirats of plants, duly 
burnt, yield more ſalt than can be obtained ſrom the ſame quan- 
tity. of the plants themſe lues, if calcined; immędiately without 
ſuch preparation. If different degrees of heat be employed in 
the calcination of the ve etable matters, their falts acquire 
differcht degrees of acrimony : "the more vehement and laſting 
the fire, the more acrid is che falt: The different circumſtances 
of applying the water hot or cold to the aſhes, likewiſe make 
a notable variation: boiling water takes up more of the earthy 
and oily parts, than cold water does z hence the ſalt becomes 


likewiſe diſſolves a neutral kind of falt, of a quite different na- 

ture from fixed alkaline ſalts, though frequently found among 
the aſhes of vegetables; while told water extracts from them 
only the pure alkaline ſalt, unleſs it be uſed in too large a quan- 
tity, or impradentiy ſuffsred to fland too long upon them. 
All vegetables are not equally fit for yieldidg theſe ſalts : thus 
muſtard- ſeed, horſe-radiſh, and the like, yield" no fixed alk 
and very little is obtainable from ſeeds or grain: every vegetable 
matter, either putrefied or decayed by being long expoſed to 


RE ͤ ᷑ᷣ᷑ᷣůdũu˙¹b ) ́⅛ẽ :! ᷑J f TS ay % 


3 3 


the air, is rendered utterly unfit for this purpoſe. Alkaline 


ſalts, when perfetly pure, are extremely white, . but never 
aſſume the appearance of eryſtals. Expoſed to a moiſt air, 
they flow per deliquium, : as it is called, into a thick unctuous 


tity of earth : the gravity of the liquid is the greateſt of any 
ſaline fluid, except che vitriolic acid, and is to that of water 


fue, 


1 \& 


. LO tact dry _—_ alkaline * wil ws. 28 the 
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put thoſe aſhes i into an unglaſed pan, which ſer in 
z caſcining furnace; make fire about it, till the 
pan i red-hot, where keep it e ſtirring. 


the, 


fie, and the 8 * en again to 3 air, Ain relent 
25 before, and leave behind it more earthy feces : by alternately 
repeating theſe two proceſſes ſeveral times, a thick ponderous 
fluid is obtained; which cannot any longer be reduced to 4 dry 
form by fire, but either entirely flies away, or penetrates the 
veſſel which it is expoſed to the fire in. Pure fixed alkaline ſalts 
eaſily diſſolve in conſiderably Jeſs than their own, weight of cold- 
water. Expoſed to the fire, they melt, and do not ſuffer any 
conſiderable loſs of patts, unleſs certain neceſſary circumſtances 
be obſerved; when they are readily diſſipated. Mixed with 
ſyrup of violets, they change its blue colour into a green; and 
tum a ſolution of ſublimate into a reddiſh precipitate ; the 
purer the alkali,, the brighter and redder is the precipitate, 
Mixed with acids, they efferveſce, and unite into a liquor which | 
gives no figns of an alkaline or acid nature: this liquor duly i Ins * 
ſpiſlated, affords cryſtals of different ſhapes and magnitudes, ac- 
cording to the acid employed. Alkaline falts, diſſolved in wa- 
ter, and . conſidered as menſtruums, diſſolve reſins, reduce ani- 
mal ſubſtances, to a mucilage, concrete with oils and animal 
fats into ſoaps, and diſſolve ſulphur into a red liquor; eſpe - 
cally if mingled with quick. lime, which conſiderably promotes 
their activity and virtue. Pure alkaline ſalt, melted with ful- 
phur, diſſolves it into a red fluid, which-concretes in the. cold | 
into a ſolid maſs, and flows per deliquium in the air. Melted 
with lead, tin, copper, iron, and regulus of antimony, it der- 
rodes them, ſo as to make them ſomewhat ſoluble in water; 


but has no effect upon gold or ſilyer. - It diſſolves ſand, in a 


great heat, and unites with it into a tranſparent glaſs; if a large 
quantity 4 it be melted with a {mall one of glaſs, ſand, flints, . 
Ec. it renders them ſoluble in water; from which . theſe ſub- 
Kances are N ae by * flighteſt affuſion, of an acid. 
8 ixed , 
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the albes) till they are perfectly calcined into b 


tiſn grey aſhes, without any blackneſs: then put 
them into a clean pan, and pour hot water to them: 


when that water is ſufficiently impregnated with 


the ſalt, falcre and er to een and till 


my ans are lefr infipid. 


1 The Method of aar, ng and Pirifiing 
fed Alkaline Salis. 

Tur any quantity of the aſhes of vegetables 

burnt to a perfect whiteneſs, and which have 

not been long expoſed to the air: with theſe, al- 


moſt fill a tub, or other convenient veſſel, having 


a falſe bottom perforated with a great many holes, 
and covered with a coarſe canvas, or cloth. Pour 


upon the aſhes ſoft water, till it riſes above their 


ſurface: let the liquor ſtand four and twenty hours, 
to extract the ſaline parts then drain it out through 
an aperture left for this purpoſe at the bottom of 


the veſſel. Pour on more water, and let it ſtand 


as before: repeat this, till the water comes off 
without any ſaline taſte. Then let all the liquor 
ſettle, till it is grown perfectly fine; decant it from 
the feces into a broad, ſhallow iron pan, and eva- 


12 455 the ſolution till it e to grow thick, 
5 . when 


Fixed ſalts precipitate ſolutions of metalline and Ga ſubſtan- 
ces made in acids, and concrete ſo firmly with the vitriolic, ma- 
rine, and nitrous acids, as not to be ſeparable from them by any 


degree of fre. Added to ammoniacal ſalts, they lay hold of 


- the acid, and ſet the volatile ſalt at liberty. 


* 
3 . 
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| when the matter is to be kept continbally ſtirring 
with an iron ſpatula, (to prevent its ſticking to 


the ſides of the veſſel) till it becomes a dry powder. 
This may be farther purified, by diſſolving it in 
twice its weight of water, filtring the ſolution 


through paper ſupported by a piece of canvas} 


and then % eren bo it to nen with the . 


cautions as before. 

- Por*Asnes may be purified in the "IE" manner 
as the ſalt above-mentioned, and then are as — for 
1 en operation. * | 


6 The Method of making 8 as 


T one end of a houſe convenient for this 
- purpoſe, place two vats, each of which is 


to be four foot high, five foot broad, and fix foot 


long. Theſe are to be fitted with falſe bottoms, 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces, and bored full of holes, 


and placed at a ſmall diſtance above the real bot- 


tom of the veſſel. Make a hole in the ſide of 
each of theſe vats, between the two bottoms, 
vhich is to be occaſionally ſtopt with a plug - 
Sink two other vats, of the ſame width and 
breadth with the former, but only three foot and 
half deep; in ſuch a manner, that the holes in 
the upper vats may command theſe. Cover the 

ab WEI 6 1 


* Pot-aſhes are made in different manners, and of different 
materials in ſeveral countries: the above way of making them in 
our own was communicated to me by an artiſt expert in this af- 


lair, 
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falſe bottoms of the upper veſſels with, wheat 
ſtraw, to the depth of one inch : upon this the 
aſhes are to be diligently trad in, till they ariſe 
within four inches of the top. Fill one of them | 
with ſoft water; let i it remain on the aſhes for three 
or four days ; then let it ꝗrain off i into che receiver. 
This lye is to be put on the freſh aſhes in the other 
vat, and left to ſtand as before; at the fame 
time, the firſt veſſel is to be filled with Water a- 
freſh, in order to extract the remaining part of the 
ſalt. When, by a mixture of the wWeaker lye 
with the ſtronger, you have brought the lye to be 
twelve cadykes or carrats 8 Rrong, it is fit for 
ſoaking your ſtraw in 3; in one hour's time, the 
ſtraw (which is to be put into the lye in the lower. 
moſt vats) will be ſufficiently ſoaked, when it is 
to be taken aut, and laid upon boards ſo placed, 


as to AN the liquor which drains from it, back 
8988 | 6 into 


PA ei: or 3 is one fixteenth . b * weight or 
any quantity of a ſtrong and fully faturated hye. In order to 
know the ſtrength of your liquor, diſſolve as much potaſh, or 
any other fixed alkaline ſalt, in water, as it will take up: With 
this, fill a bottle, or other convenient glaſs, and weigh it ; divide 
the weight (ſubtracting the weight of che bottle) into fixteen 
parts, each of which will be equal to one caduke. Empty the 
bottle, and fill it with the liquor to be examined, and ſo many 
cadukes as it weighs, ſo many cadukes ſtrong the lye is, 
Inſtead of wheat or barley ſtraw, you may uſe peaſe, or 
bean ſtraw, fern, furze, heath, or any other porous fuel that 
will burn to a white aſh ; Boughs of elder are judged excellent 
for this purpoſe. 
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| priffure 3 is called muſt, and being. fermented, be- 
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into the lower, or ſoaking vats. You'muſt put 


freſh ſtraw into the remaining lye, and repeat this 
untill it is all taken up. As ſoon as the ſtraw is 
become ſo dry as to ceaſe dripping, it is to be burnt 


in a large chimney. Make a cavity in the hearth - 


about ſix inches deep, and cover over its bottom 


evenly with dry aſhes to half an inch depth, and tread | 


them ſmooth and cloſe ; then ſpread a little dry 
ſtraw upon it, and ſet it on fire; and gradually ſcat- 
ter on the prepared firaw, ſo as to keep it conti- 
nually burning: when it is all burnt, the pot-aſh 
will be found in a folid lump : break it to pieces 
with an iron crow, or ſuch like inſtrument, and 
pack it up cloſe in caſks for uſe, 

Fi#7T 3X. quarters of aſhes (which, quantity 


your vats will contain at once) will nn n 


yen hundred weight or er rr“ wok 


"CHAP. xv. 
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the grape, which immediately after the 


N 


© *The aſhes ſhould be kept dry, or they will he unfit for- this . 


purpoſe, The wood aſhes from brick kilns, and ſuch like places, 


are excellent; e the ſmoke inereaſes the quantity of 
{alt in the aſhes. 


IN E is made of the expreſſed: Seine of 
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comes wine . The fermentation cauſes a ſeparation 
of the groſs tartar, and; the viſcous part of the 


muſt _ io a, ng -e and my ones, in 
2.399 0548 ih ol _—_— 


N 


5 The di l of flavour, "taſte, colour, vady, i in Wines, is 
perhaps as much/owing to the different manner and time of preſ- 
Gag, gathering, ſermenting, Kc. the grape, as to any difference 
in the grape itfelt. In Hungary, whence. Tockay, and ſome 
of the richeſt and kigheſl- favoured wines come, they are 
| extremely 'curibbs_ in theſe reſpedts: For their prime anc 

"moſt delicate wines, the grape is ſuff red to continue upon the 
vine, till it is half dryed by the Heat of che ſun; and if the ſun's 
heat ſhopld not prove ſufficient; they are dried by the gentle 
heat of 3 furnace, and then picked one by one from the ſtalks. 
I be juice of this grape, when pielked out, is of a fine flavour, 
and ſweet as ſugar: this, after dar fertuc nation, is kept for a 
year, and then ixacked from the Tees;® When ves a generous, 
:oily, rich wine, and is old at a very high rate. The Hunga- 
rians prepare a ſecond ſort of wine, by collecting together the 
better kind of grapes, carefully picking the fruit from the ſtalks, 
and then preſſing out the juice: this is extremely ſweet, and is 
made richer by infaſing/in it, after it | has | fermented for ſome 
days, a ſufficient quantity of half dried grapes. This wine is 
very {weet, oily, of a grateful. taſte,” and retains theſe qualities 
for a long time. ere is à third ſort made from the pure juice 
of the ſame kind of grape, without any addition. This is a 
more brisk and liyrly wine, and far leſs ſweet... They likewiſe 
prepare à fourth fort, from grapes of different goodneſs mixed 
together: this, though not ſo generous, is nevertheleſs an ex- 
cellent wine. Theſe Hungarian wines are remarkable for pro 
ſerving their ſweetneſs, and for the delicacy of their taſle and 
ſmell: they likewiſe do not grow ey maar, and "ME: be kept 
zo perfection for many years. 
Tde practice of the fjurgarians, which we have erbe, from 
| Hoffman'sobſervationg,” fairly points out a method of improv- 
| ASHE $47] ing 


which are the ſpitit and eſſential fajt., The folid 

part of the-tartar adheres to the ſidès of the veſſel, 

and the viſcous falls to the bottom. T 
Tur ſharp ſprightly wines, Champaione, Bur 


7 Nants, Bourdeaux, &c. being moſt impreg- 


nated with effential ſalt, yield more ſpirit than 
ſweet Spaniſh and muſcate wines; becauſe they are 
more loaded with a viſcous ſubſtance *. y 


;F 3 1 f Spirit 


iog muſt, or the juice of ta grape, ſo as to make it of any 
aſſignable degree of richneſs. and ſtrength; and the celebrated 
Dr. Stahl has given us another method of improving poor, 
thin wines, ſo. as to make them ſtrong and full-bodied, without 
any ways altering their natural flavour or taſte. This he effects 
by expoſing a quantity of the liquor in proper veſſels, to the 
action of a cold, freezing air, which ſoon congealing the watery: 


parts alone, ſuffers the richer to be poured from them. By this; 


means, I have made the product of our own country, cider, of 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength and richneſs, as to equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the ſtrongeſt bodied wines, and to ſtand: the alternatives 
of the winter's cold, and the ſummer's ſun without alteration :: 
and, if as much care was taken in the culture, choice and. 
management of the fruit, and particularly in the preſſure, and 
flow, wary fermentation, of the juice; there is good reaſon to 
expect, that the flavour and taſte would not fall far ſhort even of 
the more excellent wines. See Stablii Zymotec bir. fund. Opuſe. 
phyſico-med. Sc hedi aſmna commendans concentrationem dini aliorum- 
que, and Dr. Shaw's Comment on this Tract, in his 1114 E/ay 
in Artificial Philoſophy. Miller's Gardeners Dictionary. 

The principles of wines are, an inflammable ſpirit, a phlegm 
or watery liquor, an acid falt or tartar, and a ſulphureous oily 
ſubſtance. Wines, therefore, greatly differ in their-tuſte, ſmell, 


aud virtue, according to the various proportions and manner in 


which 
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Spirit of Wine, or Brandy, 


Fus a copper-ſtill (which hath a refrigera- 
tory) two thirds full of French wine * ; lute 
on the head, and put a receiver to the noſe of 


which theſe principles are combined. There is in ſome wines 
another principle, which is a ſoſt, oily, mild, viſcid, ſweet ſub- 

ſtance, and is particularly obſervable in ſack, Frontiniac, and the 
more generous kinds of Hungarian wine. The ſulphureous, oily 
principle, is more ſubtile and grateful in ſome wines, than in o- 
thers: thus Nheniſb and Hungarian wines yield a far more de- 
licate and ſubtile | ſpirit, than thoſe of France and Miſnia: 
the very ſmell of good old Rhens wine has a remarkable effect 
in refreſhing the ſpirits. Nor is the acid principle, or tartar, leſs 
different in wines: ſome abound with it; while others have it 
more ſparingly, but of a more ſabtile kind, as Nheniſb wines: 
the tartar of ſome wines, particularly that of Melle, has a bit- 
teriſh, nitrous _ e eee held to be . and 
diuretic. 

A good deal of ata is nbvellicy OO FOR wines, 
and the diſtillation ſhould be ſet about in a workman-lize man 
ner. Three pounds of the beſt Rbenzſh wine, diſtilled <p a 
glaſs cucurbit, yielded upwards of fix-onnces of ſpirit. The 
ſame quantity of French wine gave four ounces, One pound 
and three quarters of ſtrong Hungarian yielded near fix ounces, 
One pound and ſix ounces of Burgundy gave four ounces. From 


theſe experiments it appears, that Hungarian wine is more ſpiritu - 


ous than Burgundy, Burgundy than Rheniſb, and that than French. 
— The remains of all theſe wines after the ſpirit is come over, 
are of a deeper colour than before, and of an acid taſte: but in 
this reſpect, the wines remarkably differ from each other; the 
remainder of the Hungarian is of an acid taſte, with ſome de- 
gree of ſweetneſs ; that of the Burgundy, of a rough acid; the 

K old 


the worm; give a gradual fire, till the ſpirit runs 
in a ſmall thread; keep it in that degree, till 


that which comes over, being thrown into the 


fire with a ſpoon, will not burn: then let all cool, 
nd remove the receiver, which contains the weak 
8 8 of wine, or brandy, Se. 


. ri: Recti- 


old Meri ſharper than this; and the French, harpeſ of them 


al, Upon pouring the ſpirit of Rheni/5 wine back upon what 
remains in che cucurbit, the acidity is much broke and rendered 
ſofter ; but this does not reſtore the peculiar flavour of the wine. 

Red wines receive their colour from the ſkins of the grape, 


and this in proportion to the time they are allowed to ſtand up- 


on them. This circumſtance contributes likewiſe to their rough- 
neſs or aſtringency, which they extract not only from the ſkin, 


but likewiſe from the ſtones. The colour of red wines is 
changed, by the affuſion of an alkaline lixivium, into a brown: 
a the ſame time, the mixture grows turbid, and ſoon depoſites 


a conſiderable ſediment... Wines of a golden or yellow colour, 
grow deeper upon being mixed with alkaline ſalts : ſuch as are of 
an seid nature efferveſce therewith, and form a neutral falt. Rbe- 
116 wines may, by this means, be eaſily rendered an elegant 
ud uſeful medicine. If the reader deſires further ſatis faction on 
this head, he may conſult Hoffman's Obſervationes phy/ico-chymice. 

uv French wine is too dear an article in this country, to be 
employed in diſtillation : nor is the ſpirit obtainable from it any 
ways preferable to one procurable from cheaper liquors. Me- 
aſſes, coarſe ſugars, or (what is better, and will in the end 
tun out cheaper,) a dry, grained ſugar, diſſolved in ſeven or 
eight times its weight of water, ſlowly fermented with the aſ- 
iſance of a little well-flavoured ale yeaſt, till it has quite loſt 
its ſweet taſte, and then warily diſtilled, in a workman-like 
manner, will uy a ſpirit almoſt flavourleſs and taſteleſs, e- 
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© Ref ified Spirit 7 Wi ine. 


UT into a long · bodied matraſs , fo 3 
of the foregoing vinous ſpirit, as will fill one 
half of it; place it in a gentle heat of ſand, and 
draw off one half, or till you ſee the ſmall veins 
expand themſelves to twice the breadth they at firſt 
appeared of: then remove the receiver, and you 
will have a ſpirir which will burn away to a drop 
or two, if a ſpoonful be ſet on fire, A e flame 
of 1 or _—_ 

Tus 


bed if it be carefully reAified 1 in a l — As for 
wines, thoſe which are made about Orleans and Paris, yield a 
greater plenty of ſpirit, than the Span; and Mu ſcate wines, and 
many others which ſeem to be ſtronger. | | 
This method of reQify ing ſpirit” of wine in glaſs veſſels 
is attended with toe much expence, and too hazardous and 
troubleſome an apparatus, to anſwer any uſeful purpoſes: and, 
although I agree with Mr. Lemery, in condemning the tall ſer- 
pentine tube, and other complex metallic veſſels contrived for 
dephlegming inflammable ſpirits, as being rather pompous than 
. uſeful ; yet they appear liable to objection upon a more ma- 
terial account, as being built upon wrong principles: for, if 
the vinous liquor be made to boil, (which point of heat is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to make the diſtillation ſucceed in theſe kinds 
of veſſels) a conſiderable quantity of mere phlegm will be ele- 
vated along with the ſpirit. In the plates of inſtruments, there 
is '2 draught of a copper adopter, which being placed between | 
the ſmall flill and its head, makes a ſimple and convenient ap. 
| paratus for this purpoſe. The rule to be obſerved in uſing this 
juyſtrument is, that the taller the adopter, and the gentler the 


heat applied, the leſs phlegm will the diſtilled ſpirit have. 


/ 
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Tus ſpirit ſerves for 0 ſeyeral extras and 

tinctures. 

Bur if you will have yet a more high and per- 
ect ſpirit of wine, put what quantity you Pleaſe 
of the foregoing ſpirit into a veſſel; z and o each 
gallon, four pounds- of calcined tartar, or the ſame 
quantity of pot-aſhes, in powder, and very dry 
ſhake chem well, and let them ſtand a quarter of 
an hour; 3 repeat the agitation two or three times, 
chat the ſalt may imbibe the phlegm : when it is 
well ſettled, decant the ſpirit into a long body, in 
the mouth of which hang a clean cloth, which 
contains in it one pound of ſalt of tartar, proporti- 
onally to each gallon * : place your matraſs, or bo- 
dy, in a gentle heat of ſand; and the ſpirit of 
wine which diſtills into the receiver, will be per- 
fect; the ſalt receiving and e back the 
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11 your ſpirit be any thing ſtrong, the caleined tartar, or 
pot-aſhes, is ordered in too large a proportion; and it is a need- 
leſs trouble to ſuſpend. any ſalt of tartar in the mouth of the 
; veſſel, The ſtrength of ſpirits. is beſt determined by weight ; 
and the hydrometer, as improved by Mr. Clarke, is a well-con- 
trived inſtrument for this purpoſe. It is ſufficient to add ſome- 
what leſs than twice as much well · dryed pot-aſhes in powder, as 
you ſuſpect there is phlegm contained in the ſpirit ; and then to 
ſtir the mixture well together every now and then, letting the 
ſpirit ſtand upon the ſalt for at leaſt twelve hours. If the ſaline 
tate and acrimony, which ſpirits gain from fixed alkaline ſalts, eſ- 
pecially when highly calcined, or if the ſpirits be drawn off from 
them by diſtillation, be thought inconvenient ; the addition of 
2 few drops of ſtrong ſpirit of nitre will entirely take it off, 
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| Tar ſpirit is fie for + any aſe in chemiſtry, a as a 


menſtruum, or for extracting tinctures, Sc. It 


is ſometimes taken inwardly, to the quantity of 


half or three quarters of a ſpoonful, by apoplecti. 


cal perſons ; and is externally uſed in burns, alſo ; in 


cold pains and contuſions, Sc. 


"ty you have a great quantity to rectify, you may 


put ſeveral parcels to work in a digeſting furnace, 


in five or fix veſſels, and you may haye of pure 


rectified ſpirit two or three gallons in twenty-four 
hours time: or it may alſo be rectiſied in a cop- 
per ſtill, wich i its s reſtigeratory. KT 


Shiv of Wi ine tartarized. 


LAKE ſalt 'of tartar, two or three times co- 
agulated and diffulved, one pound; give it 


a Rrong fuſion in'a crucible, for two hours T; pow: 


— 


7 Mr. Lenery, from whom this 1090 feats to be ales, 
employs the ſalt of tartar as commonly prepared; and indeed 
the troubleſome purification, and long fuſion, here ordered, ap- 
pear to be needleſs; for it is ſufficient that the falt be throughly 
dried, and finely powdered, and that the diſtillation be per- 
formed as quick as poſſible, to elevate with the ſpirit a con- 


ſiderable portion of the ſalt. This circumſtance is neglected by 


Lemery, but pointed out in the proceſs above. Glaſs veſſels are 


very inconvenient inſtruments for this operation, which may be 


performed with greater advantage both to the operator and the 
preparation itſelf, in the ſmall copper fill placed in the mouth 
of a larger one, with its head (which ought to be of fine pewter) 


lated to the worm fixed in the refrigeratory. _ a GE | 


of titis apparatus in the plates of inſtruments. 


der it in a warm mortar, and whilſt warm, put it 


into a matraſs, to two quarts of the former recti- 


fied ſpirit of wine 3 ſhake them well together, and 
place them in a ſand- furnace; lute the junctures of 
the head and receiver; give fire to ſuch a degree, 
as may make the drops. ſucceed each other very 
quickly. This ſpirit of wine volatilizes, and carries 
over with it ſome part of the falt of tartar, which 
is demonſtrable, by the falt- ſuſtaining the Joſs of 
at leaſt: one ounce * of its weight. 

By this operation, the ſpirit of wine acquires 4 
more agreeable ſcent and taſte than before, and it 


is more ſubtile, and given in a leſs pas and for 


the ſame uſe as the former. 
Ir you let the ſpirit ſtand thirty or 98 hours 
upon the falt of tartar in digeſtion, before you be- 


gin the diſtillation, it will the better imbibe the 


more anne part of the ſalt. 


Spirit of Wine tarteriged another May. 

ARE the falt of tartar left in the bottom of 
the matraſs, in the foregoing operation; 
diſſolve it in pure rectified diſtilled vinegar ; filtre 


the diſſolution, and ws cm the ale, which diſ- 
ſolve 


* Mr, Lemery ſays be * an ounce and a half. The quan- 
tity of ſalt will, in all probability be in proportion to the diſ- 
th I patch with which the diſtillation is performed. It is ſurpriſing 
Tr) therefore, that the above-mentioned author ſhould direct a gra- 
nt i dual fire, and the diſtillation to be continued no longer than till 

WF three fourths of the ſpirit are come over, 
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ſolve again in more (diſtilled vinegar: filtre and 
coagylate as before. Repeat this operation fo often, 
that no black feces remain, and that the diſtilled 
vinegar comes off as ſtrong as it was put upon the 
ſalt : then is this ſalt prepared, which ſome call 
(but vot truly) 15 the? name of volaite ou * 
tarta. 11 

Ir you will farther ante this falt, take of the 
en fale of tartar, four ounces; and put to 
it one pound of the ſpiritof wine, which will readi- 
ly diſſolve it, Let the diſſolution ſtand quiet three 
or four hours, and decant it gently from the feces ; 
draw. off the ſpirit of wine in a gentle heat of ſand 
in a retort ; diſſolve the ſalt again in the ſame ſpi- 
rit of wine, and repeat the operation till no feces 
remain: return the falt again into the ſpirit of 
vine, in which it will totally diſſolve. 

Tas is the true tartarized ſpirit of Ale with 
which I extract the tinctures and anodyne ſulphurs 
of metals, and unite tbem with vegetable fixed, and 
animal volatile alkalies; which is one of the chief 
ingredients in the compoſition of that excellent 
anti-rheumatic tincture, which fifteen: or ſixteen 
years ago, cured me of a violent rheumatiſm, that 
- afflicted me three years ſucceſſively: and I was 
not only freed then from thoſe acute pains which 
attended the diſtemper, but have been preſerved to 
this day without the leaſt ſymptom of them. Nor 


| arc its virtues confined to the cure of that diſeaſe 
8 5 only, 
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only, but even to the gout, ſcurvy, dropiy; jaun- 
dice, colic, green · ſickneſs, ſtone and gravel in the 
bladder or, kidneys,. and fevers: | in all, theſe, di- 


tempers i it has manifeſted its virtues, apd given re- 


lief to ſome hundreds, within theſe thirteen, years 
laſt paſt, | 

Tais tartarized ſpirit of: wine is he Earn Fg 
retic, and diaphoretic. Its doſe is from fifty drops 
o two. drams, in ine, and water, or W a; 


3 


lone. 0 — — 
Tur "Red 2 you 77 0 in x. this baden 


3 


bebt to be ſectiſed ſo often, till it leaves nothing 


ih the bottom of the veſſel, in which it 1 rectified, | 


but a little white falt. 9 phe . Mien & 21. bn 


| 


The Cephali 2 Us BY Siri. 


24190 4 1 
FAKE of che a mY of hn \Cinna- 
mon, and nutmegs, of each half a dram ; of 
thoſe of marjoram, lavender, and roſemary, of each 
two ſcruples; thoſe of oranges and lemons, ana one 
ſeruple and a half; of fine benjamin in powder, 
one ounce: mix theſe all together, with three pints 


of tartarized ſpirit of wine, in a cucurbit; Which 
Place in a fand furnace, and fit and lute on the 
head and receiver: kindle the fire, which gradu: 


ally increaſe to the ſecond-degree, and in that heat 


continue it, till three pints are drawn off. Then 
take off the receiver, and put tlie ſpirit in a clean 


matraſs; to which, put of marum ſyriacum, and 
| lillies 


y 


pe Y 
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lillies of the valley, ana one ounce; of ſal volatile 
oleoſum two ounces; and of eſſence of amber. 
greaſe; one ram and a half: Wake them well, 
and invert-a blind-head'to the matraſs, and keep it 
in a gentle heat of digeſtion three or four days, 
and then BK the ſpirit. into a vial, ell ſtopped, 
* uſe 20 wo =} afRTW 10 117 

Tun ſpirit is a melt bite and excellent 
coke; 'three or four drops of it being ſtrongly 
ſnuffed up the noſtrils, and the temples a little rub- 
bed with 1 it, immediately remove moſt pains of 
the head: it may alſo be taken from ten to thirty 
or forty drops, int 4 little glaſs of wine or water, 
and is a moſt effectual pectoral” medicine. This is 
that true ſpiritus cephalicus which I have made a- 
bove thirty years, and has by ſeveral perſons of 


late years been CN and called by the 
men e ie e ee 
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= There ſeems to be no occafion for the diſtillation in this 
proceſs: the eſſential oil may be as well dropt in, after the 
ſpirit has ſtood ſome time upon the other ingredients. The di- 
geſtion is likewiſe rather inconvenient than of any ſervice. 
The following alteration of the whole is ſubmitted to the 
reader. Take of marum fyriacum, and fpirit of volatile 
dily ſalt, of each two ounces, tartariſed ſpirit of wine three 
pints; Let theſe ſtand in à [cloſe veſſel, in the cold, for four 
and twenty heurs; then filter the tincture, and add to it of 
oil of lavender two drams, oil of 1 8 and pimento, : ana one 
draw, ; 
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In this operation, exceed not the ſecond de- 


gree of fire, nor. draw off aboye three parts of ſpirit, 
before You take off the receiver from the retort z; which 
you may do while the fire is ſtill under it; then 
put the. receiver on again, and without ſupplying 
the fire any mote, let what will come off, till all 


# © #.* 


is cold, which will be about a pint more, and. is 
a pretty water to waſh, your fingers and mouth af- 
ter meals. 


Fe | | 
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a Ne en fourvy-grafs in flower, (or 


twenty pounds 3 bruiſe it grofsly, and put it into 
a copper-ftill, tinned within; put to it three gal- 
lons of the grounds of ale, with a pint of new 
yeaſt ; ſtir them well together, lute on the head, 
and kindfe a little ſmall-coal under it, to give Juſt 
a fermenting warmth : let it ſtand twenty-four 
hours: and then give fire to diſtill the ſpirit. 
That which comes firlt is the beſt, and ought to 
be kept by itſelf: the ſecond running will ſerve to 
put to more graſs, when you diſtil it another 
time. 
Ir is alſo made ET fermentation, 225 
ſpirit of wine, thus : to twenty pounds of ſcurvy- 
graſs, bruiſed as before, put two galloris of brandy, 
or diſtillers proof-ſpirit ; diſtil one gallon, which 


will be ftrongly impregnated with the virtue of 


the 


freſh and newly gathered, at any other time © 8 
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the herb. The ſecond rünnmng you may Keep for 


che ſame uſe as before: ſome add fo every ten 


pounds of graſs, two 5 pounds of borſe-radil ſh, iced 
or btulſed, Se. 

Tun purging ſpirit is. made by diving one 
ounce of reſin of ſeammony, or Jalap, | in one pound 
of the ſpirit. „ 533 "EH 

"Taz doſe of the plain ſpirit is from twenty to 
an hundred drops; and of the purging ſpirit, from 
n to ſixty hs W Wen 


1 


The Queen, ah Fungus Vers. * 


155 of che tops. of mary. Wen full of 
4 flowers, what quantity you pleaſe put them 
into a copper-{till, tinned within; pour upon them 
three times their weight of rectified ſpirit.of wine, 
with as much clean water: lute on the head, fit a 
receiver to the worm, and make a little fire of ſmall- 
coal, but not ſo hot as to elevate any ſpirit : and 
thus let it and twenty-four hours: then give a fire to 
make the liquor diſtill in a ſmall thread, and draw off 
all the ſpirit, and half the water : then let out the 
fire, and take the roſemary tops out of the ſtill, 
and put one third part of the quantity of flowers, 


to thoſe already in the ſtill. Return all the for- 


mer diſtillation upon the flowers; lute on the head, 
digeſt as before, and draw off by gentle fire, the 


ſame quantity of ſpirit of wine which at firſt 


- | . | you 


„ see e 
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you put on; which keep cloſe ſtopped for uſe b. 
Tux operation of this ſpirit is diaphoretic: it 
is given in convulſions, cramps, palſies, lethargies, 
apoplexies, and hyſterical maladies. Its doſe is 
from one en, to two or three, in a proper ve- 
hicle. 1 
AFTER the ſame method in which the two fore- 


going ſpirits are made, you may make the ſpirits 
of all herbs and flowers, Sc. adding fo much | 
water as is ſufficient to keep them from pity. 


To make Cordial Waters. 


AKE of dried orange- peel, two pounds 3 of 
the tops of clary, (in flower) two handfuls; 


$010 Hui" © MW ot nbc} , of 

The diſtillation; of Hungary-water is maſt conveniently, 
performed in balneo marie, to prevent the neceſſity of putting 
water to the flowers, which ſtrangely abates their native flavour 
and volatility, The ſpirit employed for this purpoſe, ſhould be as 
pure, and free from any diſagreeable flavour, as poſſible: To be 
certain of this, lower a little of it with three or four times its quan- 
tity of fair water; if the ſpirit by this means betrays any ill ſmell, 
or turns whitiſh or bluiſh, it is not fit for this uſe. ＋ wo' or 
three pounds of tops of roſemary ſhould be allowed to one 
los of ſpirit : they ſhould be freſh gathered, in a dry ſeaſon, 
not at all preſſed or bruiſed, full of flower, well blown, and 
very fragrant. If you defire to have this water highly odori- 
ſerous, and in great perfection, you muſt not only obſerve the. | 
above circumſtances with regard to the choice of the flowers and. 
ſpirit, but the diſtillation muſt be flow and equal, not at all. 
hurried ; and you muſt not draw off all the ſpirit put on, or 
elſe reſerve the laſt runnings (about one fixth part of the whole 
quantity) by themſclves, for inferior * 


290 A Cour Covrse.. 
of French brandy, four gallons ; 3 of ſpring-water 
three gallons :. put them into a copper alembic, 
and draw off three gallons and a half of ſpirit; 
then change the receiver, and dray « off one gallon 
more; in which diſſolve four pounds of fine 
ſugar, and mix it with the firſt drawn, and clas 
rify all with the. whites off eggs <. _ 
Arrzx this manner you may 1 pk cionamen- 
water, Sc. 11 you. would draw, ſpirit, of ſaffron, 
you cannot allow leſs, than two ounces of. laffron to 
each Salloa of brandy.” © 4 
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IN E becomes eager 'by a ſecond BP 
tation; for that cauſeth the loſs of ſome 
of its moſt fubtile ſulphurecus ſpirits, by which 
debilitation, the acid ſajrs predominate, and fx the 
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2 e Toſtead of Fore gallons of French 3 pie fra Ale 
of clean, well-talted proof ſpixit, without, apy. water, and draw 
off as much as will ariſe in the heat of a balneum. To this 
ſpirt, which wilt be clear and limpid, gradually add, by little 

ities at a time, pure ſoft water, till the mixture begins to 
grow milky, when you may put in the quantity of ſugar : above 
ordered. In a few hours ſtanding, the ſpirit will grow bright 
and tranſparent, and prove a far more agreeable cordial than 
when made accordi "Ke to the directions above, WAR, are more 
bleſome. 
*4 Vinegar is bot produced from v wine by the 100 of i its in- 


fimmable ſpirit, but by a new change in the whole compoſi | 


tion, 
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© Difillation of Vinegar.” 5 | 
or of good wine-vinegar into a large re- 


tort, or body fitted with a head, what quan- 


tity yo 2 ſo chat one third part remain emp- 


tion, effected were * Higher FRO of fermentation than is ne- 
celſiry to produce Wine: this degree of fermentation is always 
accompanied with a ſenſible warmth, The ſtronger and more 
ſpirituous the vinous liquor is, the better and ſtronger vinegar 
will it yield. Wines, upon loſing their ſpirit, are changed 1 in- 
to vapid liquors, Which do hot at all reſemble vinegar. Vi- 


negir, upon being diſtilled with gradual degrees of fire, yields, 


at firſt, a conſiderable deal of phlegm, which at length be- 
comes ſlightly acid: pon cautionſly increaſing the fire, a truly 
acid liquor Cbtmes over, of tio diſagreeable ſmell ; at length a 


more ponderous acid, with a dark-coloured oil, ſmelling ſtrong | 


of an empyfeuma: a black, acid caput mortuum remains at 
the bottäm of che diſtilling veſſel, which being burnt in the 


open air, yields u large © portion of fixed alkaline ſalt to water. 


The acid parts in vinegar, according to Mr. Homberg, bear but 
little proportion to the reſt of the liquor, thirty - fix parts out 
of thirty-ſeven'being a mere aqueous fluid. A kind of Yine- 


gar is faid to be artificially produced, by infuſing ſhavings . 


kr. wood in water, which is probably promoted by the addition 


of certain ſaline matters. This proceſs i is not at all improbable, | 


bree woods, upon. diſtillation, yield an acid liquor 3 3 and fince 
it in well known, that the water which comes over in the di- 
ſtillation of turpentine, along with its. oil, is very feahbly acid, 
and, in ſome reſpects, not ahh different from diſtilled vine- 
zar. There likewiſe comes over in the diſtillation of vinous 
liquers, particularly of ſuch as have undergone a complete de- 
gree of vindus fermentation, 2 volatile acid liquor; which, 
with regard to ſome ſubſtarices, is a powerful And ägteeable 
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ty ; place it in a ſand- furnace, and with a fire of 
the firſt degree, draw off a fifth part, which keep 


| by irſe]f, for it vil ſerve for ſorne uſcs ; 7 1 755 in- 
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diflolvent. If 2 a proper ; quantity of common tartar in RIS 


be diflolved in the melaſſes of the ſugar-bakers, previouſly di. 
luted with a ſuitable portion öf fair water, it becomes a liquor 


well adapted for vinous or acetous fermentation, and may be ſo 
managed, as to prove a not unpleaſant. wine, or an excellent 
vinegar. Vinegar, conſidered as. a menſtruum, diſſolves chalk, 
Lony matters which become lime upon being caleined, either 
burnt, or unburnt, into a clear, and, to appearance, homoge- 
neous fluid. Vinegar diſſolves copper, lead, zink, and iron, 
but does vot act ago t * or the harder kinds of 
ſtones. 

520 Wine. vinegar i is more proper * diſtillation * hive 
vinegar; for the latter, however acid and fine, contains a large 
portion of a viſcous, mucilaginous ſubſtance, as is evident from 
the flimineſs and ropineſs to which this kind of vinegar is 
very much ſubject: this, not only | hinders. the acid parts from 


| ariſing freely, but is likewiſe very apt to make the-vinegar boil 


over into the recipient, and at the ſame time ſubjeQts it to re. 
ceive a diſagreeable impreſſion from the fire: and indeed it i 
extremely difficult to avoid an empyreuma, even with the belt 
kind of vinegar, if the diſtillation be continued to any great 
length. The beſt method of preventing this inconvenience is, 
If a retort be made uſe of, not to place the ſand too high up its 


- fides; and, when 8 more than half che vinegar is come 


over, to pour to the remainder a quantity of freſh. vinegar, 
made hot, equal to. that of the liquor drawn off : this may be 
repeated three or four times. If the common fill. be employed 
for this purpoſe, the head ſhould be made of pure tin, and freſh 
vinegar be frequently added, ; in proportion as the diſtilled liquor 
runs off; otherwiſe an empyreuma is unavoidgble.——— gan 
** his Medulia hn, p. 130 makes mention of a ſubtil 

ſpirit, 
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creaſe the fire to the ſecond degree, and ſo con- 
tinue till all is diſtilled, except a ſmall quantity 
left in the bottom of the veſſel, of the confiſtence 
of honey. When all is cold, take off the re- 
ceiver, and if you would rectify the Prit put it 
into a clean veſſel ; ſet it in the ſame degree of 
fire, to ſeparate more phlegm, and in every thing 
proceed as before, till you come almoſt to a dry 
bottom ; which, however, muſt not be urged too 
far, for fear it ſhould give an empyreuma to that 
which is already diſtilled. 

Irs chief uſe is for the difolutions and precipi- 


ations of ſeveral bodies. 


$48 7 i » TH. 1 14 


"I concentrated Spirit of 2 Inegar. 


Por as much diſtilled vinegar upon filings of 

copper, or the ſcoria which the braſiers call 
ſpittle-duſt, as will cover it; let the mixture ſtand 
together for ſome time, that the vinegar may pe- 


netrate the copper: then expoſe the whole to a 


gentle heat, till the phlegmy parts are evaporated, 
and a ſtrong ſmell of vinegar is perceived, when it 


| to be Wee from the fire, and impregnated 


OT, | with 
put, a he © io VS at the 8 of OY diftilla- 


tion of vinegar, before the phlegm, and uſually eſcapes the artiſt 
through its great degree of ſubtility, Boer baawe ( El. Cham. proc. 51.) 
ſuppoſes, that this liquor was a truly inflammable ſpirit of wine, 


which may very well be fuppoſed to ariſe, if the former made 


uſe of new vinegar, as the Jatter, 6 


probability, imagines. 
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with vinegar aſreſn: this proceſs is to be repeated 
ſo often, till you perceive an eager ſcent at the 
beginning of the, evaporation, which ſignifies the 
copper is ſatiated with the diſtilled vinegar: put 
this ſatiated calx i into a, retort, place it in a. ſand. 


furnace, fit to it a receiver, and Jute 2 the j Joint 


with a wet bladder; give the firſt degree of fire 
for two. hours 3 then increaſe. it to the ſecond two 
or three hours, more; and ſo to the, third three 
hours longer 3 at laſt give it the fourth degree for 
two hours more : then let all cool, and i in the re- 
ceiver you will have a concentrated vinegar, which 
is called ſpirit of vinegar; You, may, ſtill ſepa- 
rate the more phlegmatic part by rectification. It 
has all the properties of diſtilled vinegar, but will 
perform any operation wich more _ and in 
much leſs quantity. | 
Taz fame copper will ſerve ſeveral times for 
we concentration of more diſtilled e 


3 * The concentrated Spirit of Vinegar, another 
May. | 


Te a gation of ſharp vinegar, and put it 
into a receiver capable of holding four times 
the quantity. Gradually add to this, by little and 
little, ſtirring the liquor well every time, about a 
twentieth part of che weight of the vinegar, if the 
9 is very ſtrong, of pure, dry, fixed alkaline 
ſalt: 2 8 Mi hed 500 PTE. addi- 
is 1 0 169190 & H 1 1383 vi 5 tion, 
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gon; and grow ſtronger each time; till the vi- 
negar” is ſatiated, when it will entirely ceaſe f. 
When this happens, pour the mixture into a broad 
on pan: evaporate it over a ſlow fire, with a 
gentle and equable heat, (ſtirring it with a ſpatu- 
k When the liquor begins to grow thick) untill a 
dry, faline matter remains at the bottom, which. 
is immediately to be taken out, and kept ina 
veſſel cloſe- ſtopt from the air. Put this into a 
retort," and add to it a ſubduple quantity of its 
veight of oil of vitriol well rectified, and perfect- 
y freed from its volatile ſpirit: lute on a receiver, 
and apply a very gradual fire, till no more liquor 
is perceived to come over. The ſpirit ſhould be 
cattiouſly* poured out of the receiver into a bottle; 
for it is extremely volatile, and highly acid.“ 


CHAP, xvi.” 
Of TART AR. 


Ti is 1 eſſential ſalt of wine, which after fer: 
mentation ſeparates and adheres to the ſides of 
the caſks, It is red and white; the white contains 
lefs'tarth than the red; and is therefore preferable 
to the red; the beſt white tartar, 'is that of Rhe- 
nin wine, which comes from Germany, The lees 
a, wine ale contain anch tartar, which ** 
There i is no need of being very ſerupolous in hitting the 
eract point of ſaturation betwixt the vinegar and the alkaline 


lalt : it is better to let the firſt prevail. 


OG 
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. dried and calcined, are called cineres clavellati; 
out of which, a ſalt of tartar may, be extracted s. 


i Cryſtals, 


1 Tartar is the eſſential ſalt of wine, or of the juice of the 
grape, thrown off to the fides of the containing veſſel, after it 
has andergone à complete vinous ſermentation. It is of two 
different colours, white and red, according to the wine which it 
is obtained from. This ſubſtance diſappears, or is taken up by 
the Liquor, if the fermentation is fo increaſed, as to change the 
int into vinegar, The red ſort of tartar is generally looked 
upon as leſs pure, and more terreſtrial, than the white: but, 
of either ſort, , ſuch as is clean, folid, ſomewhat tranſparent, 
with i its outſide covered over with ſhining cryſtals, is preferable 

to ſuch as is porous, opaque, droſſy, and leſs bright. Cold 
he Kara acts at all upon tartar : balf an ounce of the 
cryſtals, or cream, requires twelve ounces of boiling water to 
diſſolve in; but, if the tartar: be reduced to a fine powder, 
the ſame quantity of water, While boiling, may be made ta 
take up ſeven drams ; but in proportion as the menſtruum 
grows cold, it depoſites the whole. » The ſolutions of both the 
tartars paſs the filtre colourleſs, and ſhoot into white ſemi- 
_ tranſparent cryſtals, Certain earthy matters have powerful 
effects upon tartar, all the earths which are ſoluble in vinegar, 
rendering it more readily ſoluble in water ; hence the refiver 
of tartarare ſaid to make uſe of a ſaponaceous earth, to pro 
mote its ſolution. "Tartar, boiled with repeated additions of 
well concentrated lime-water, at length efferveſces with it, and 
diſſolves in conſiderable quantity, three pounds of the men- 
ſtruum taking up a pound and a half of tartar; the ſolution 
being filtred, and, after due evaporation, ſet to ſhoot, yields 
cryſtals which give ſome marks of an alkaline nature, but on 
repeating. the ſolation and cryſtallization, appear neither acid 
nor alkaline : their figure is that of ſquare priſms, terminated 
by two flat ſurfaces. A pourd and a half of powdered chalk, 


boiled and well _ with water, diſſolves a pound of cream 
of 
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wh! i cal, or Cream of. Tar, far. 2 . 


Ar of il tartar, what quantity you. 
pleaſe; boil it in water, till, the parts which 


are capable of diſſolution, be entirely dilſolved: 
mn the liquor, whilſt it is hot, through a flannel- 
ug into an n_carthen-pan, and evaporate till a pel · 


1 liele 


of tartar, ne e Guns a PR the fo- 
lution treated as the foregoing, yields cryſtals of the ſame kind. 
Fixed alkaline ſalts are powerful diſſolyents of tartar : a pound. 
of fixed alkali, if exceeding ſtrong and pure, will difolve al- 
molt three times its weight of clean tartar. The' anomalous 
ſalt borax has a very extraordinary effect upon tartar :/ two oun- 
ces of borax, and four ounces. of cream of tartar, diſſolve quiet- 
ly in twelve ounces of boiling water; the ſalts, on evaporation, 
concrete into a tranſparent ſubſtance reſembling gum, | of an 
acid taſte ; this gammy maſs ſlowly relents in the air. Tartar, 
expoſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels, yields firſt an aqueous liquor, 

then a weak acid liquor, which is followed by a dark-coloured- 
empyreumatic oil: what remains is a ſpongy, light, black coal, 
which, being expoſed to the aclion both of fire and air, is ſoon 
converted into whitiſh ſaline aſhes, which, upon elixation, yield 
a large portion of fixed alkaline ſalt. Tartar, boiled in water, 
diſſolves iron; and, with the addition of common falt, copper. 
Tartar and nitre, mixed together in equal quantities, and in- 
jected into à red hot ladle, deflagrate, and are changed into 
a White, imperſect alkaline ſalt, which is about half the weight 
of the two: if the quantity of tartar be double to that of the 
nitre, the mixture becomes a blackiſh, maſs, of an alkaline na- 
ture, but ſtill containing a large portion of oil: this eaſily melts. 
It likewiſe promotes the fuſion of metals, and prevents them 

from being calcined or deſtroyed by the action of the fire. 
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licle appears: then ſet it in a cold Place, and ſuffer 


it to ſtand quiet two or three days afterwards, de- 
cant the liquor, and you. will find the — 81 


Ii 


it again to ſhoot into os x ; repeat.t the evapora- 
tion, till. all the ci yſfals are ſhot, 3 
Irs operation is cathartic and diuretic. The 
| doſe is from half a dram to one ounce. 
Ix you dry the crude tartar” in an oven, till 
it is a little ſcorched” (nor calcined) to evaporate 
ſome! of its acid particles; it will diſſolve more 
ealily, . and the cryſtals will ba a and whiter 
cont otherwiſe they would be. 


or £25 30 att 


ankle 191-4 The fixed dan of Tartar,” 
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MAKE. what quantity of crude tartar you 
pleaſe; calcinè it in a pot or glaß-houfe: or 
you tnay: put three or four pounds of it in ſtrong 
brown Paper, which tie up with thread, and wet 
it with water; then put it upon ſome burning. 
charcoals, and bury it with more cbals: there let 
it continue, till all that ĩs combuſtible be conſumed, 
and you will find the calcined tartar in an entire 
imp. Diſſolve it in warm water 3 then filtre and 
evaporate the ſolution to dryneſs,"ima clean iron or 
earthen pan, and that which remains is the fixed 
er tartar b ; which may be farther Purified by 
2 5 is 
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b Me 25 9 four gunce of very white and well 
pu: 
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diffolution, filtration, and ee till in the 
diſſolution it leaves no feces. 

Ir is a good aperitive falt, and uſed to draw 
tinctures from vegetables ; and is given in all ob- 
ſtructions. Its doſe is from fifteen grains to one 
dram. Some think it is of the lame bes I e- 
very vegetable falt: 0 

L this ſalt be laid in a cellar, or other 7608 
moiſt place, and it will attract the air, ſo as to 


liquify it, which, after filtration, we call oil of 


tartar” per deliquium. It is endued with all the 
virtyes of the ſalt, and is. ſometimes dropped in 


lilly, bean- cod, or orange flower water, to glear os | 


complexion, © 

The firſt evaporation of the diſſolved tartar ar may 
be made in a clean iron pan, in which the liquor 
ought to be kept ſtirring, when it begins to coa- 
gulate, till the ſalt is quite dry; and if you defign 
a farther purification, and it is not ſo white as you 
expect it, put it into a crucible, which ſet in a little 
charcoal fire, (ſo that the ſalt do not melt) and 
in a quarter of an "ROE; time it "will be 192 5 
5 3 


_ Soluble 


purified alt, from ſixteen, ounces of red A 1 likewiſe 
obſerves, that a little more may be drawn from the white ſort. 
Forty pound of good Rhenifb tartar, perfectly well calcined in 
an open fire, after it had been diſtilled in a cloſe, veſſel, yielded 


me ten pounds four ounces of an excellent alkaline ſalt. 8 
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1 Soluble Tartar. 
Mi four ounces of falt of tartar. wich eight 


ounces of cream of tartar, and pulverize 
them together: put them into an earthen pan, 
| whereinto you have poured three pounds of ſpring- 
Water; boil them till they are diſſolved, and re- 
member to ſtir them now. and then. Filtre the 
diſſolution whilſt it is warm; evaporate to dry- 
neſs, and keep the remainder in a glaſs well 
ſtopped. 


1 Irs operation is cathartic and diuretic IK 
given in obſtructions, cachexies, and dropſies. 
The doſe is from one ſcruple to a dram, or a 
dram and a half, in broth, or any other proper 


vehicle. 
Ir you deſire the faſt to cryſtallize, evaporate 


* PO. only till a ſeum appears ; then in a 


clean 


K es 1 11 36 | 
. i Tifiad of ful of tartar,. take avy fixed alkaline al made 
8 pure, (ſee page 273 diſplye this in water ; then add 
to it, while it boils, the cryſtals of tartar, by little and little at 
a time, to prevent the ebullition, which always happens be- 
tween theſe two, from cauſing the liquor to run over the ſides 
of the veſſel. The proportion of the two ingredients cannot 
be exadtly determined by weight. If the alkaline ſalt be ex- 
tremely pure, the cryſtals. of tartar, or rather fine white tartar, 
are in too ſmall a quantity, Tt is better to add ſomewhat 
more of the latter than is neceſſary. to exactly faturate the for- 
mer: and, if the ſolution be ſuffered to cool, before it is com- 
mitted to the filtre, the ſuperfluous quantity of tartar will be 
left upon it. | FN" a ts Ct © Awe | 
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clean earthen pan, or wide · mouthed glaſs, ſet it in 
a cold place to ſhoot. into cryſtals which muſt be 
carefully dried, and kept cloſe Were, rom 
they 5, apt to diffolye, _ | 


| Chalybeated | Soluble Tartar. 9 i 


TAKE half a pound of the tincture of tartar, 
made with ſteel, and put it into a glaſs-body 3 


pour upon it two ounces. of the aforeſaid ſoluble 
tartar; ſet the mixture in a gentle heat of ſand: to 
evaporate :, ſtir it about \ ſometimes. with a clean 
wooden ſpatula; and when it is dry, you will have 


a black powder, which keep in a vial well ſtopped. 


IT is a good aperitive, and is endowed with all 


the virtues of the tincture of tartar with mars, 


according to the deſcription i in the chapter of mars. 
Its doſe from one e ſcruple t fo « one ie dram, or one e dram 
and a Half. 1 

Bx careful in the oY of it, cat it be not 
burnt, Fun burning 22 it of” its cathartic 


85 
tte © Clahbeated Tartar, 


WT.) carl? ; 131 91 
— * phdts 4 Sn er into an 
earthen - pan, and ſet it over the fire to boils 


as ſoon as it boils, put in half a pound of cryſtals 


of tartar and half an ounce of ſalt of ſteel (finely 


e apart) and afterwards ground together: 
let 
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let i them 'bail 'a quarter of an bour, 5 then 
with a wooden ſpatula, till they are diflolved, z then 
ſtrain the mixture, boiling hot, through a cotton 


bag, into a clean pan, and ſet it in a * place to 


ſhoot into little greeniſh cryſtals. . 

IT is endued with the qualities of the foregoing 
prepatativnss and 1 Its date _ 2 e to one 
dram. 

Ir. I bende with fie fate, 'br flibgs of mars; 
if you-pur one ounce ahd u half of Alings in the 
Place of half an ounce of falt, and bake the com- 
mon cryftals of tartar to 4'brownnefs, it will diffolve 
with more ee and the 1 2 will * 


2 1% ifs 
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N 15 2230 £415 2 
PAKE. cream of tartar, bal . crocus 
metallorum, two ounces; let them be very 


 finely.,,powdered,, and after they are well mixed, 


put them into a glazed pot, and add two pounds of 
ſpring water; let them boil ſeven or eight hours, 


ſtir them often, and as the water waſtes, ſupply it; 
take off the mixture fromthe fire, boiling, and 


run it preſently through a flannel-bag : then evapo- 


rate to thirds in a glals-bodyy in fand, and ſet the 
remainderiũn à cold place to ſhoot. Separate the 
ſüpenflucin watery and evaporate as before; gather 


tlie ry ſtala) dry them gently;-and wg Gem in a 
r N bil b 


— 


* This medic icine will be uncertain in owe of ſtrength, in pro- 
I portion 


, 2a Naim ry _— „ OPRIETDT 


I is a gentle emetic. Its doſe 11 e- ten 
or twelve grains. om i title yd-. 1 585 10 
Ir may be made Sic —— Hat 


of antimony, flowers of antimony, or mercurius 


vite: the cream of tartar, a8 ee 3 
will render _ emetic 8 more arge 


| my ” 
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. fl en. Tartar. 
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pins Eee e, of. rartar | 


rern 


body's ; pour. Tank them half, a pound of ſpirit. of | 


wine; and when the gbullicion, is well over, add 
wrelve ounces 55 ſpring-water : : boil them, in a 


ſand-hear ſeven or cight hours, ſupplying che Ji 
Por as it conſumes. - Take the liquor from the 


fire as hot as you can, and run it through a fine 
flannel-bag : then evaporate jt gently, till it . 

and keep i it in a yial ſor uſe. 
Irx is a very good emetic:; The doſe is ye 
r; to fifteen n- grains, in, he or thin water. 
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ad . [nitre is uſed: has aus 
cru. This intonvenience may be remedied, by previouſly t- 
dulcorating the erocus with boiling. bot Vater. Some chemiſts 
are accuſtomed to make it with glaſs of antimony, which i is full 
as effectual as the waſhed crocus Es and leſs apt to diſ- 
colour the cream m of tartar. 
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Tu ſpirit of urine partly ſatiates the acidity 
of; the tartar, by which it more · readily diſſolves 
eee eee a v e, oo 225 . 
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De emetic and cathartic fab of | be. 


T AKE of fale of t tartar, half a pound  cro- 
cus metallorum, two ounces; make them 
both into ſine powder, and mix them well; put 
them into a crucible, and let them melt together 
half an hour; then take the matter from the fire, 
and diſſolve it in clean water: filtre the diſſolution, 
and evaporate, | til a ſkin appears: then drop 
gradually into it, oil of vitriol, till the ebullition 
ceaſes,” and over a gentle heat of fand, evaporate 
do dryiteſs: ſtir it, in the evaporation, with a'glaſ 
ſpatula, or clean tobacco- pipe: and when the falt 
is cold, put it up into a ee vial, well 
ſtopped, for uſe. QUT 136 5 2 wh. R 

NR operation is emetic 100 cathartic, It is a 
febrifuge, given with good 'ſuccels in tertian and 
quartan agues; alſo in dropſies, ſcurvy, jaundice, 
and hypochondriac' ace * 12 due i is lere 
three to fifteen grains. 85 

Tux evaporation will be beſt As in 
a glaſs. cucurbit z becauſe the inſpiſſation of the oil 
of vitriol would prey upon the glazing of an 
earthen veſſel, to che e of * medicine. 
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Vitri lated e 


pur what quantity of oil of tartar you pleaſe 
into a glaſs cucurbit; drop gradually upon it 


rectified oil of vitriol, till the ebullition ceaſes: 
then | evaporate the humidity in a gentle heat of 
| fand, and there will remain a very white vitriola- 


tec tartar, which keep in a wide-mouthed glaſs 


well ſtopped. 


It is a little cathartic and diuretic, and a good 
aperitive : it is given in quartans, in ſerophulous and 
hypochondriacal caſes. | \ 

Ir may be made of pure falt of tartar inſtead 


of the oil,. dropping the oil of vitriol upon the 


falt, and ſtirring it with a glaſs ſpatula, or clean 
tobacco-pipe, till the fermentation is over: but 


take care you do not evaporate too much, left you 


deprive it of the acidity it ought to retain. 


The Soap of Tartar, 


AKE Rheniſh-wine tartar, or cream of tar- 
tar, and falt-petre, of each one pound, in 
powder; mix them well together, and put them 
into a red hot crucible by a ſpoonful at a time: 

when the mixture is melted, take it out with a little 
iron ladle, and put it into a warm earthen pan, ad- 
ding to it as much warm water as is neceſſary to 
diſſolve it: filtre and dry it into a falt, which 


as into an impalpable powder, or as fine as 


X poſſibly 
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poſſibly you can; then put it into a wide-mouthed 
- glaſs, and expoſe it to the air, till it is a little 
moiſtened, which it will ſufficiently be in ſixteen, 

eighteen, or twenty-four hours, according to the 
moiſtneſs or dryneſs of the weather: then put to 
each pound of the ſalt, four ounces of rectificd 
oil of turpentine; ſtir them well together with a 


wooden ſpatula, till they ſeem to be incorporated: 


then ſet the mixture aſide, and cover it to keep 
out the duſt. Stir it well two or three times a 
day, till you perceive the oil and falt incorporated, 
and of the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : if it wants oil 
to make it of that conſiſtence, add more. 

Txr1s ſoap is an excellent diuretic, and ſomething 
cathartic, and is given in the ſtone and gravel in 
the bladder or kidneys. Its doſe from one ſcruple 
to a dram, in a little fine ſugar. It is called the 
corrector of vegetables, and the chief ingredient 
which corrects the opium in noch th or Mat- 
thews*s pill. 

Tux falt may be evaporated 3 in a Ann iron 
pan; and if it be a little moiſtened by the air, 
before the oil is put to it, their union will be faci- 
litated thereby. You may alſo diſtill the oil of 
turpentine from aromatic herbs and ſpices, to give 
it an agrecable ſcent. The older the ſoap is, the 
better it is : I have ſeveral ounces of it by me now, 
which I made in the year 1665; and I value it as 
much as its W in gold. 


Alber 
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6 Wy" Wh Method of Sy Soap of e 
.» according to Mr. Geoffroy. 


BA of the pureſt and ſtrongeſt fixed alka- 
line falt, ten ounces: heat it gently in a cru- 
able, till it is almoſt red hot: then put it into 
an iron mortar made exceedingly hot; and grind 
it, as expeditiouſly as you can, into a fine pow- 
der, with a hot iron peſtle. To this ſalt, while 
hot, add gradually eight ounces and a half of ethe- 
real oil of turpentine: the oil will immediately, 


with a hiſſing noiſe, diffuſe itſelf intimately through 
the falt, and form with it a truly ſaponaceous maſs. 
Ir this ſoap is not immediately uſed, a larger 


quantity of oil may be added, to give it a ſoftiſn 
conſiſtence; for, with time, it dries and hardens 
conſiderably.“ 


6 Method of preparing Soap without Fire, 


according to Mr. Geoffroy. 


AKE five pound of well-calcined lime, and 


ten pound of Alicant kelp, Powder the 
alt, and break the lime into pieces as big as an 
eg : put the lime into an earthen pot, and cover 
it with the falt : moiſten the mixture with warm 
water, which gradually ſprinkle on it, till the lime 
i; reduced to a kind of meal: then ſtir the whole 
well. with a wooden ſpatula, and pour on eighteen 
or nineteen pints of water : leave the mixture to 
X 3 ſettle 


4 
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ſettle for twelve hours; then filtre the lye. Pour 
upon the remainder ten pints of water; boil it in 
an iron pan for an hour; then filtre the liquor, and 
return it to the iron pan, which ſet over a good 
fire: as the liquor evaporates, add, by degrees, 
all the firſt lye, Continue the evaporation, till a 
pellicle forms itſelf on the ſurface of the liquor |, 
and a drop of it, ler fall on a piece of glaſs, in- 
ſtantly appears covered with a ſkin. Then re. 
move it from the fre, and put it in glaſs Gs to 
be kept cloſe ſtopped till uſed. 

Poux one part of this lixivium upon two part 
af any expreſſed oil, in a ſtone pan : ſtir them, with 
'a wooden ſpatula, till they come to the conſiſtence 
of thick cream: let this ſtand for four or five days, 
ſtirring it every now and then; and i it will become 
a perfect Wap * 


y 


Method 

[ At ths: time, the 6. will corrode the pan, and grow 

black ; but if the lye be kept in glaſs veſſels for three or four 
days, it will depoſite a black ſediment, and grow clear and ft 

for uſe. 

n The facility and ſmallneſs of expence of St ſoap af- 
ter this manner, ſeem well to deſerve the attention of the ſcap- 
boiler. The method is certainly practicable to advantage, and 
requires no more than a ſuitable apparatus, to agitate and {lr 
the ingredients well together ; and there ſeems to be no other 
ſecret in the affair, than to be ſure to have me lye of a due 


degree of Krength. - 
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8 due, of bing bard 0ilSrap wich 
Nie. 


AKE Ruſſian pot-aſhes, and well · burnt freſh 
lime, of each one pound: reduce the pot- 


aſhes to fine powder, and ſprinkle the lime with a 
little water, which will make it fall into powder. 


Then mix them well together in an earthen pan: 
pour on the mixture a gallon of boiling hot water; 
and ſtir the whole well together. When the lye 


is perfectly ſettled and fine, which will be in four 
or five hours, decant it for uſe. Upon the feces 
pour the ſame quantity of water, and proceed as 
before. In order to know the ſtrength of your lye, 
pour a pint of common water, into a bottle, of 
ſuch a ſize, that the liquor may riſe ſome height 


into its neck, and mark the place with a diamond: 
fill the bottle with the firſt lye up to the mark; 
and for every quarter of an ounce that it weighs 
above ſixteen ounces troy- weight, add a quarter of 
a pint of the ſecond lye to every pint of the firſt: 
this will nearly reduce the lye to a proper ſtrength 
tor making of ſoap. -If upon weighing a ſecond 
time, it ſhould prove tov heavy, add more of the 


weak lye: but if it ſhould be a ſmall matter lighter _ 
than the ſtandard weight, it is of no conſequence. 


All the inſtruments employed in this proceſs ſhould 
be either of wood, earthen-ware, or glaſs. If iron 


or "es be * the lye will corrode them, 


X 3 and 
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and grow black : but upon ſtanding, depoſite aſe. 


diment, grow clear again, and be fit for uſe. 

TAk k nine pound of the above lye, and three 
pound of any freſh-drawn expreſſed oil. Let them 
ſimmer together for ſome hours, and they will 
| unite, Boil the liquor a little, and it will grow 
tranſparent and ſlimy, and, when cold, appear like 
jelly : throw in, by little at a time, ſome common 
ſalt, till it loſes its ſlimineſs. Continue the boil- 
ing, till a drop of it on a tile coagulates, and the 
water runs from it: put out the fire, and the ſoap 
will gradually ariſe on the top of the liquor : before 
it is quite cold, pour it into a wooden mould with 
a cloth bottom: at length, take it out, and lay it 
aſide till it is grown of ſufficient hardneſs,” 


« Method of Purifying Soap n Medicinal 
| _ 


LICE one pound of pure, ey; hard, Genoa, 

7 Alicant, or any other oil-ſoap, into a clean pew- 
ter veſſel: pour upon it two gallons of rectified 
ſpirit of wine: place. the veſſel in balneo mariæ, 
and apply ſuch a degree of heat, as may make the 
ſpirit boil, when it will ſoon diſſolve the ſoap. 
Let the veſſel ſtand cloſe covered in a warm place, 
till the liquor has grown perfectly clear; if any oily 
matter ſwim upon the ſurface, carefully ſcum. it off, 
Then decant the ſolution from the feces z return 
the limpid liquor into the — veſſel, or ſtill; 


lute 
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T icon its head, and diſtill off all the ſpirit. that 
will riſe in the heat of a water bath. Expoſe the 


remainder to a dry air for a few days, and it will 
become a white, opaque, and fomewhat friable 


maſs, having little or no ſmell, and proving, upon 


examination, not in any degree acrimonious, but 
quite mild and ſoft, and conſequently well fitted 
for medicinal purpoſes. If there has been too much 
common or alkaline falt in the ſoap, it will be ſe- 
parated in the Feces.” “ 


The diſtilled Oil and Spirit of Tartar. 


ILL an earthen or coated glaſs retort, half 
full with cream of tartar ; place it in a rever- 
beratory furnace, and lute to it a receiver a: let 
„ the 


La the diſtillation of tartar, a large noction of elaſtic va- 1 


pour is generated, which, unleſs a great deal of care be taken, * 


certainly burſts the diſtilling veſſels, if cloſe lated. To prevent 
this accident, a long pipe may be perpendicularly inſerted at the 
junctures of the veſſels, through the luting, ſo as to allow a 
free exit for the incoercible vapour, while the diſtilled liquors, 
not riſing ſo high, are condenſed in the pipe, and conveyed 

into the recipient. See Haks's Veget. Stat. vol. ii. p. 281. 
This contrivance does not anſwer ſo well as may at firſt be 
expected: for the luting becomes ſoft and uſeleſs, from the li- 
quid matters which fall from the pipe, penetrating it. This 
inconvenience likewiſe happens if the common veſſels are made uſe 
of ; and Boerhaave mentions this accident as unavoidable. But, if 
ſtead of a common recipient a tubulated one be made ule of, or 
| an adopter, into the extreme orifice of which a tube ſomewhat 
| 5 bent 


* 


_ 
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the fire of the firſt degree be for three or four 
hours, then increaſe it to the ſecond three hours 
Jonger, and, on to the third three or four hours 
more; at laſt to the fourth degree, where keep it, 
till no fumes aſcend into the receiver, in which you 
will find. a fetid oil and ſpirit: you may ſeparate 
the oil by filtring it through a coffin of paper. 
Then put the ſpirit into a long-bolled retort, and 
in a gentle heat of ſand rectify it, and ſeparate the 
- phlegm which comes over after the ſubtile ſpirit . 
To make this ſpirit more aperitive and excel. 
lent, to three parts of the oil and ſpirit, which 
your diſtillation produced, put one part of ſpiritus 
nitri dulcis; ſhake them well in the receiver, and 
put them carefully into a clean glaſs retort, which 
ſet in a ſand- furnace; fit and lute on a receiver, 
| and 


bent at one end is to be inſerted, and the junQure ſecured with 


a bladder ; the diſtillation may be performed with caſe and 


ſafety. 

There is no n of coating the glaſs retort, provided it 
be placed in a ſand furnace, the heat of which is ſufficient, and 
likewiſe more eaſily regulated than the fire of a reverberatory. 
Crude tartar, either white or red, provided it be clean, is full 

as good as cream of tartar, 0 

» Mr. Lemery ſays, that forty-eight ounces of tartar will 
yield four ounces of phlegm, eight ounces of ſpirit, and three 
ounces of oil ; and that from the black maſs which remains in 
the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel, and weighs two and thirty 
ounces, you may extract twelve ounces of fixed ſalt. It is pretty 
remarkable, that this is the only inſtance ſpoke of by chemical 
- writers of procuring a fixed alkaline falt from vegetable matters 
without expoſing them to the open air, 
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and give it a fire of the firſt degree, till the lute 


be dry: then advance to the ſecond 3 in which 


you will have a moſt penetrating and gratefu] ſpirit, 
which is one of the moſt powerful diaphoretics 
that I know. It is alſo diuretic and anodyne, It 
is given in the pally, epilepſy, aſthma, hyſterical 
maladies, ſcurvy, and in fevers, with good ſucceſs. 
Its doſe is from two ſcruples to two drams, in any 
proper vehicle. | Fes 18 

Tux phlegm may be ſeparated either at the firſt 
diſtillation, or in its rectification: if at the firſt di- 
ſtillation, put on the receiver, without luting it; 
and when the white fumes appear, change, and lute 
on the receiver. 


0 A Volatile Salt of Tartar. 


AKE the lees of wine ?P, and dry them 
. gently; when dry, beat them into groſs 


powder: fill a glaſs coated, or earthen retort, half 


full with them; place it in a reverberating furnace, 
give it a gentle fire to drive off the phlegm which 
firſt comes over; and when you perceive fumes to 
riſe, fit and lute on the receiver, augmenting the 
fire gradually; till at laſt, with the moſt extreme 


de- 


? Lees of wine differ greatly from tartar : they ſubſide from 
the vinous liquor to the bottom of the containing veſſel, before 
the tartar begins to ſhoot to its ſides. Upon diſtillation with 
water in the ſame manner, and with the ſame inſtruments that 
eſſential oils are drawn, they yield a large portion of inflammable 


ſpirit, and a conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil. 
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| degree, no more fumes will ariſe, Then let alt 
cool, and take off the receiver, in which you will 
find a whitiſh liquor, which contains the volatile 
falt, and upon it will ſwim a little fetid oil: put 
it into a phial, and with a little clean water rince 
out the ſalt which adheres to the ſides of the re- 
| Cipient, and put it to the reſt: then put them into 
a coffin of brown paper, and the ſpirit with the 
falt will paſs through, and bare the oil in the 
coffin. . 
Por the ſpirit into a long matraſs z fit to it a 
head and receiver; lute the joints well, and with a 
gentle heat of ſand ſublime the falt into the head: 
when it is pretty well charged, take off that head, 
and preſently fit on another; and continue the ſame 
degree of fire, till the falt begins to melt: then 
change the head, and augment the heat a little, to 
diſtill the volatile ſpirir of tartar. When the drops 
are infipid, take off the receiver, and keep the 
ſpirit from the air in a vial well ſtopped, * becauſe 
of its volatility, as alſo the falt; for if the leaſt air 
be admitted, the ſalt will relent: 

Its operation is diaphoretic and diuretic. Its 
doſe from ten grains to half a dram. It is a medi- 
cine much eſteemed by many phyſicians; and is 


given in the pally, apoplexy, epilepſy, tertian and 


quartan agues : It opens all obſtructions, and pro- 
vokes the terms. The volatile ſpirit is ſome of 


the * TO with the ſalt, and endued 
with 
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with the ſame virtues, and given from ten drops 


to two ſcruples. 
Ir you can have ſuch lees as the juice is preſſed 


our of by thoſe who make vinegar, it will fave 
you the labour of drying them, and will be alto- . 
gether as good for this operation: and if in the 
rectification, you deſire to preſerve the ſalt in adry 
form, you muſt be watchful ; and when you ſee 
the ſalt have the leaſt inclination to diſſolution, 
you mult change the head, preſently take out the 
falt, and put it into a dry phial, well ſtopping it, 
to preſerve it from the air, which would preſently 
diſſolve it: but if ſo much water come over with. 
it, as to render it in a liquid form, it then has the 
fame effect with the ſalt, being given in a greater 
Ir after the rectification, you ſeparate the phlegm 
from the oil, and return the volatile ſpirit upon it, 
and put to them a third of their weight of ſweet 
ſpirit of nitre : digeſt them in a double veſſel two 
or three days, in a gentle heat : then unlute the 
veſſel, and fit and Jute on a head, with its re- 
ceiver ; you will obtain, with a gentle heat, a 
moſt excellent and penetrating ſalt and ſpirit. 


| Another volatile Salt of Tartar. 


ARE the fatiated ſalt of tartar, (deſcribed to 
make the true tartarized ſpirit of wine 3) fill 


a coated retort half full with it; place it in an open 
| * 
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furnace, lute on a receiver, and give a gradual fire; 
obſerving the ſame method as in the former ope- 
ration, both in the diſtilling and rectification. 


Tinflure of. Tartar. 


Pur a pound of falt of tartar into a crucible, 
which place in a melting furnace, and let it 
heat gradually, till it is of a white melting heat; 
cover it well with coals, and keep it in the moſt, ex- 


treme degree of fire, five or ſix hours: then pour 


the matter into a warm mortar, and whilſt warm, 
powder it, and put it into a matraſs, heated upon 
warm ſand, to preſerve it from breaking with the 
hot ſalt: then pour upon it twenty ounces of tar- 
tarized ſpirit of wine; invert and lute well to it 
another matraſs, to make a double veſſcl. Make a 
gentle fire, and let the whole ſimmer fix or ſeven 
hours, and in that time the ſpirit will acquire a good 
tinture : which when cold, put into a yy pra; and 
keep it well ſtopped 3 
Irs operation is diaphoretic and ene It is 
an excellent aperitive, and a good anti- ſcorbutic. 
Its doſe from ten to fifty or ſixty drops, in any con- 
venient vehicle. Melt not leſs than one pound 
| i 0 


4 This tedious proceſs is deſcribed, under the name of Hel. 
man's tincture of ſalt of tartar, by Boer bhaave in his Elium. Chem, 
Proc. 80. in the moſt minute and circumſtantial manner. But 
however exactly the operation be performed, the ſpirit will re- 


ceive no colour from the ſalt, unleſs the ſalt retains ſome of the 
| | | oil 
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of the falt, ' becauſe it waſtes conſiderably. by long 
fuſion ; and be ſure that your ſpirit of wine be to- 
tally. dephlegmated, otherwiſe your tincture will 
not be full. 


The ſecret Correftor. 


Lee before taught you how to makis' a 2 
good ſoap of tartar ; but this, which follows, 
I have kept many years for private experiments: 
and indeed it has afforded me nen of ſa- 
tisfaction. 1 
TAkE cream of tartar, and purified nitre, ana 
three pounds; powder and mix them, and put 
them by ſpoonfuls into a red hot crucible : when 
the matter is melted, diſſolve it in warm water, 
filtre the diſſolution, and evaporate to a dry ſalt, 
and put it into a clean glaſs body, and add three 
times its weight of pure diſtilled vinegar, (by half 
2 pint at a time z) ſhake the glaſs, and place it in 
a land furnace; then draw off the liquor, which 
will be an inſipid phlegm : diſſolve the ſalt again 
| e in 


oil of the vegetable, from which it was prepared, or has got a 
tinge from ſome of the fuel falling into the crucible, or from 
the ſmoke of the coals, as Gef ey and others have obſerved. 
This preparation therefore may be made without the long and 
tedious fuſion ordered above, by taking a quantity of crude 
tartar, and calcining it, as directed in the making of ſalt of 
tartar, to à greyiſh and almoſt white aſh ; at which time, it is 
become ſufficiently ſaline to impart to a ſp-rit a notable degree of 
terimony, and retains oil enough to give it the deſired colour. 
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in ſpring · water; filtre and evaporate as before; 
powder the ſalt, and put it into a clean body, ad- 
ding chree times its weight of pure diſtilled vi- 
negar, and draw it off as before. Repeat theſe o- 
perations, till the ſalt has no feces, and the di- 
ſtilled vinegar comes off as acid as when put on. 
This is the foliated ſalt of tartar, which readily dil. 
OY in ſpirit of wine v. 

To this foliated ſalt, put as ach pri of wine 
as will diſſolve it; let it ſettle, and decant the ſpi- 
rit; draw off the remaining ſpirit by a gentle heat. 


Take one pound of this falt, and of offa alba (made 


with ſpirit of wine and ſpirit of urine) half a 
pound; grind them well together, and add a pound 
and a half of ſpirit of wine, impregnated with an 
eſſential oil, (according to your intended uſe ;) as 

| "x e dil 


* This falt may be more conveniently made by taking a ſuf- 


ficient quantity of vinegar at firſt, and then gradually adding 
the ſalt to it: one pound of the latter requires about twenty of 
the former. It is likewiſe leſs troubleſome, and much more ex- 
peditious, to evaporate the phlegm of the vinegar in a ſhallow, 
broad, ſtone or glaſs veſſel, than to draw it off in retorts. If 
the ſalt be required white and foliated, it ſhould be kept jul 
melted over the fire for ſometime, afterwards diſſolved in water, 
filtred and evaporated to dryneſs, and at laſt diſſolved in highly 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, and again filtered and inſpiſſated 3 when 
being melted, and kept in a warm place for ſome time, it will 
ſhoot into white leaves ſomewhat reſembling talk. Sexnertns 
and ſome others, purify this ſalt to a very great degree of white- 
neſs ; but Boerhaave is of opinion, that this labour is not only 
uſeleſs, but likewiſe detrimental. See ſome further remarks on 
this proceſs in p. 55, and 303, of Pharmacep. Reform. 
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oil of turpentine, juniper, ſaſſafras, mint, marjo- 
ram, favin, cloves, cinnamon, Sc. Put them into 
a body, with its head and receiver ; lute the joints, 
and draw off the ſpirit of wine, with ſo very 
gentle a heat in aſhes, as will only elevate the ſpi- 
rit, and leave the oil with the falt : impregnate 
the ſpirit with more oil, and return it upon the 
ſalt. Repeat the operation, till your ſalt is become 
a ſoap. This is the grand ſecret corrector of vege- 
tables, animals, and minerals: for the uſe of it, I 
refer you to the ingenious Dr. George Starkey's 
Corollary A to bis Pyrotechny aſſerted and 
illuſtrated. 

Ir you can have, patience, and proceed carefully, 
you may volatize every grain of this ſalt: I have 
often done it, and with pleaſure ſeen the good 
effects of it, in a medicine only prepared by 
e, 


CH AP. XVII. 
Of AL os. 


T is the juice of a plant called ſemper vive, 
which grows in Egypt, the iſland of Socotora in 
the Perfian-Gulph, in the iſland of Barbadoes in the 
Mel.- Indies, and other places. That of Socotora is 
accounted the beſt, becauſe they tranſplant and cul- 
tivate it; but in other places they uſe the plant 


was, as they find it, Every country produces rwo 
| - forts 
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ſorts of it, viz. that made of the juice which drops 


from the plant by inciſion, and that made of the 


expreſſed j Juice. Hepatic aloes is that fort made by 
inciſion in all countries, and takes Its name from 
its fimilitude to the liver *, 

THe ' hiſtory of this plant is very well worth 
reading; its ſudden and vaſt increaſe (even to twen- 
ty feet high, with a ſtem as thick as a man's thigh) 
and that in a very few days, is very ſurprizing! 
but ſuch a one Dr. Brown ſaw in the gardens of 
Conte Auguſtino Ginfto, at Verona. Vid, his Travels, 
p. 202. And the like alſo was, not many years 
ſince, in a garden at Lambeth. Vid. etiam Petri 
Borellii Obſervat. Cent. i. K I. | 


Extrad 


There are two ſorts of aloes, the Socotorine, or finer aloes, 
and the caballine, or coarſer. The Socotorine is bright, ſhining, 
friable in the winter, pliable in the ſummer, of a yellowiſh 
red colour, with a purple caſt : reduced to powder, it is of a 
bright golden colour, of an aromatic, bitter taſte, and ſtrong, 
but not ungrateful, ſmell. The inferior ſort. of aloes may be 
further divided into hepatic and caballine, which are both ob. 
tained from the ſame plant, and differ only in purity : the firſt 
is made of the finer juice decanted from the feces ; the latter 
from the remainder. Both theſe ſorts are eafily diſtinguiſhed, 
by their ſtrong, diſagreeable ſmell, from the Socotorine ; though 
ſometimes they are ſo artfully managed, as not to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the eye. Mr. Boulduc obſerves, that the hepatic aloes 
contains more reſin than the Socotorine ; that this reſin has little, 
if any purgative virtue, andthat the hepatic purges more, though 
* leſs irritation than the other. 


Extract of Alves.” 
ISSOLVE what quantity of Socotorine, or 
hepatic aloes, you pleaſe, in the diſtilled 
water of roſes, ſuccory, borage, or any other; 
filtre the diſſolution through a flannel bag, and eva- 
porate to the conſiſtence of an. extract. A better 
extract is made with ſpirit of wine; but the beſt 
is made with tincture of tartar, which not only 
corrects the crudity of the aloes, but the pure ſalt 
of tartar, which the ſpirit of wine is impregna- 
ted with, will preſerve it in its full virtue, and due 
conſiſtence, very many years: 
Ir the aloes be very good, it will almoſt all if 
ſolve, leaving nothing behind it, but ſome dirt, 
which accidentally falls into the juice in drying. 


e HAP. XVIII. 
Of MVIRR RE. 

Ir. is a reſinous gummy juice, which drops from 

a little thorny tree by inciſion. The beſt is in 

tranſparent ſmooth drops; and when new, of a 

whitiſh colour, but in time becomes yellow, but 

continues tranſparent, and breaks with little white 

ſpecks in it: ſuch as this is not often met with; but 

of ſuch as is commonly vendible, chuſe that which is 

yellow, or red, bitter, tranſparent, and of a grateful 
ſmell t. 

1 LEY | Ir 

t From freſh myrrh an eſſential oil may be obtained, by di- 

filling it with water in the common manner, exactly reſgbling 

the myrrh in taſte and ſmell. Hoffman (Ob/ervat. Phyfico- 


chem, Ab. i. o/. f.) greatly recommends the uſe bf this oil in 


the aſthma, and as a preſervative in epidemic diſorders. 
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IT grows in Abyſſine in Africa, and Moco in 
Aſia that of Abyſſine comes through Egypt into 
Europe; and that | from Moco, by the caravans to 


TT” &c. 


4 


Tenbiure of Myrrh. 


Py: into a matraſs of fine myrrh, in pow- 
* 0 one pound; of ſpirit of wine, four 

: 1nvert another glaſs into the mouth of 
15 We to make a double veſſel; lute the 
juncture, and ſet the veſſel in a gentle heat of 
ſand, till the tincture is extracted. Shake the ma- 
terials well together two or three times every day, 
* and let the ſpirit be charged with a full red before 
you pour it off from the myrrh, which will require 
two or three days time u. | 


Tr1s tincture is ſudorific and aperitive : its 


given in the apoplexy, lethargy, and pally ; is 
good to expedite womens labour, and is often ap- 
plyed outwardly. Its doſe is from eight to twenty- 
four drops, in a proper 2289920 

Oil 
Mvyrrh diſſolves freely in boiling water, but about one third, 
or ſomewhat leſs, ſubſides as the liquor cogls ; this part, if the 
. myrrh be very pure, is almoſt wholly taken up by ſpirit of wine. 
H have oſtimes mace an excellent and fragrant tincture of 
myrrh, by groſly pulverizing ſome of the freſher and purer 
ſorts, and then expoſing it to the action of a dry air, in a ſhady 
place, for a few days; when it was again pulverized, and expoſed 
as before, for a" longer time, and then a pure rectified ſpirit 
pburdſon it, which ſoon extracted, without the affiſtance of any 
heat, a deep coloured tincture, containing in a very eminent de- 
gree, the fragrant ſmell, and bitter aromatic taſte, of the myrrh, 


Pa 
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O:l of Myrrh by Di/tillation. - 
|| pag a retort half full with coarſe myrrh, 
place it in a ſand- furnace, and Jute to it a 


receiver; give it fire by degrees, to the greateſt 


height.: when the fumes ceaſe, let out the fire, and 
in the receiver you will have a fetid oil and an acid 


ſpirit “. 


THE oil i is externally applied to bring . 
ulcers to ſuppuration. The ſpirit is diaphoretic and 
diuretic. Its doſe is from eight to twen 
drops, in a proper vehicle. You may re 
oil and ſpirit together, and then ſeparate them: 


then put to the ſpirit a fourth part of its weight 


of ſpiritus nitri dulcis, and rectify them; by which 


the ſpirit will be rendered more agteeable both in 


ſmel] and taſte, and likewiſe more aperitive, 


Oil of Myrrh per deliquium. 


B21 L eggs, till they are hard; ; ſplit them in | 


the middle, and take out the yolks; fill the 
avities with fine myrrh, in powder; place them 
upon little ſticks of about an inch and a quarter 
long, three or four of them being pricked 1 into the 
egg; ſet them in a clean earthen pan, in a cellar, or 
ſome ſuch moiſt place, and there will drop from 
them into the pan, a liquor, which is called oil of 


myrrh. Its uſe is to take away ſpots and blemiſhes 


on the w_ outwardly applied. 
2 C HA P. 


Two pounds of - myrrh diſtilled in a retort, according 
to the directions _ yielded about four ounces of gil, 


_— 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of SAFFRON, 


T is a flower which comes to its perfection in 
the latter end of September, and in Ofer, 


That of England is accounted the beſt, both for the 


largeneſs of the leaf, its fragrancy, and colour. The 
Engliſh have alſo a way tO preſerve 1 ir, exceeding 
that of any other country. 5 


Grows and Betyart of aufen. 


Pur four ounces of good Eneli 0 ſaffron into 
a matraſs, with twenty-four ounces of ſpirit of 
wine; let them ſtand in a gentle heat of ſand forty. 
eight hours, ſometimes ſhaking them, and you wil 
find the ſpirit well charged with the tincture of the 
ſaffron: pour off the tinged ſpirit, and put on one 
pound more, proceeding as you did before, and you 
will have a ſceond tincture, but not altogether fo 


deep as the firſt ; put both the tinctures into a cu- 
curbit, place it in ſand, lyte on its head and re- 


| the cucurbit. 


6 


ceiver, and in a gentle heat draw one half of the 
ſpirit of wine off, and that which remains behind 


will be a ſtrong tincture. After decantation of the 


ringed ſpirit, you may add new ſpirit, of wine a 
long as it extracts any tincture; and then put al 
the tinged ſpirits into a cucurbit, and draw off, til 
you leave not above 8 ounces of tincture in 


Tur 
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Tu Is tincture is made into an extract, by eva- 

porating it to a due conſiſtence *, In a very gentle 

heat df aſhes, diſtill off as much of the ſpirit of wine 

as you can, without burning the extract; then dour 
it into the bottom of a glaſs, cut ſhallow, or a 


. clean ſmooth earthen veſſel: ſer it upon ſo much 
R hay or ſtraw, as to ſtand firm in a balneum; and 

in that heat keep it continually ſtirring, till it. is 
, evaporated ind an extract. 

CH AP, An 

: FEET. 1 
f DP LIXIR is the name of a medicine, intend- 
f | ed (by adepts) to heal all human diſeaſes, and | 
l remove the impurities of imperfect metals: but 
e my deſign is only to handle thoſe vegetables, whoſe | 


eſſential parts being ſeparated from the groſſer and 
1 more feculent, by proper menſtruums, and the in- 
0 duſtry of the artiſt, will yield greater medicines | 
U by the union of their virtues; and ſo may not im- | | 
br properly, though ſubordinately, be called by the 
ie name of elixirs, And firſt of | 


1d "Oo 1 | | 

le Elixir Proprietatis, with Oil of Sulphur. | 

"= PAKE of the beſt aloes, fine myrrh, and Er- | 

7 gf ſaffron, of each one ounce 3 let the | 

ill | Y | | | 
uy myrrh | 


* The ſpirit of wine ſhould be highly rectified, and the di - 
115 ſtillation is more conveniently performed in a water-bath; the 

| heat of which is ſufficient to reduce the tinRure to the proper 
conſiſtence of an extract. 


* 


| 
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myrrh and-aloes be beaten into fine powder, and the 
ſaffron cut into ſmall pieces; put them into a long 
body, or bolt-head, and put to them nine ounces 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine; make the veſſel double, 
fit for circulation, and ſet it in a gentle heat for 
ſeven days, ſhaking it once or twice a day; then 
unlute the veſſel, and put to the tincture three 
ounces of oil of ſulphur by the bel}, by an ounce 


at a time; and when all is in, ſhake them well, lute | 


on the other part of the circulatory, and let them 
ſtand in warmth fourteen days, agitating them as 
before, once or twice a day; then let them cool, 
and preſs out all the moiſture through a ſtrong 


cloth : let it ſtand till ſettled, and by decantation 
\ ſeparate the elixir from the feces; put it into a 


phial, and keep it clofe ſtopped for uſe. 
Irs operation is diaphoretic and aperitive : it 


fortifies the heart, and purifies the blood, creates an 


appetite, and helps digeſtion ; and ſome account 
it a great preſervative againſt peſtilentious air, with 


many other virtues. Its doſe is from ten to fifty 


or ſixty drops, in wine or water, beer or ale, broth, 
or ſpring-water, or any other vehicle appropriated 
to the diſeaſe you would remove by it. 


Elixir Proprietatis, with T. infture of Tartar. 
ARE of ſelect myrrh, aloes, ind ſaffron, 


| ana one ounce z beat and cut as before; put 
them into a veſſel of circulation, and pour upon 
e | 3 them 
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them twelve ounces of tincture of tartar : place 


them in a gentle heat, to ſtand twenty-one days, 


ſhaking the mixture every day ; then. let it cool, 
and preſs it out as you did the former ; let it 
ſettle: decant the elixir from the feces, and 27 
it into a phial, which ſtop for uſe. 

Irs operation 1s diaphoretic and diuretic; it is 
aid to have all the good qualities of the former, 
and to be' more aperitive, and a greater ſweetner 
of the blood. Its doſe is from one Tye to one 
dram and a half. 


Elixir eme, with Spirit of Harts- 8 


Horn. 


15 AKE of the beſt myrrh, aloes, and ſaffron, 
ana one ounce z tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
eight ounces 3 ſpirit of harts.-horn, four ounces ; 


and proceed in every thing as in the preceding 


proceſs, 

Tas preparation is alſo diaphoretic and diure- 
tic, and endued with the virtues of the former, 
but more effectual in  hyſteric vapours. 


Elixir ' Proprietatis, with Sal 7 olatite 
Oleoſum. 


AKE of choice myrrh, aloes, and ſaffron, 
ana one ounce z Place them in a circulatory 


rele), and put to them of tartarized ſpirit of wine, 
23 | | Jour 
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four ounces ; and of ſal volatile oleoſum, nine oun- 
ces, and proceed in every thing as before. 
Tuns is diaphoreticand diuretic, is proper in all 
caſes where the former is uſeful, and more agree- 
able both to ſcent and taſte, Its doſe the ſame with 
the other. „„ „ 
Anti-Convulſive Elixir. 
TAKE of ſpirit of ſalt armoniac, (made with | 
& ſalt of tartar) four ounces z of tartarized ſpi- 
rit of wine, eight ounces z unrectified oil of am- 
ber, two ounces 3 and two drams of oil of caraway- 
ſeeds : put them into retort, and diſtill in a gentle 
ſand-heat. Return the oil and ſpirit upon the re- 
ſidence, and re-diſtill, repeating the cohobations, 
till the ſpirit, oil, and falt are perfectly united: 
then put into a matraſs, half an ounce of caſſumu- 
nar, one ounce of Ruſſia caſtor, two.ounces of the 
ſeed of male pæony, and one dram of affa fœtida; 
pour the ſpirit upon theſe ingredients, ſet the ma- 
traſs in a digeſting heat four or five days, and then 
decant the elixir, The doſe is from three to three- 
ſcore drops in black-cherry-water, Sc. 


n I opening Martial Elixir. 

AKE of falt armoniac, and falt of tartar, 

ana one pound; diſſolve them (ſeparately) 
in a ſufficient quantity of water: mix the diſſolu- 
tions, and pour them upon one pound of filings 
ey * of 


9 


f 
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of iron, in a matraſs,” which ſtop cloſe, and let it 
ſtand in a gentle heat two or three days, ſhaking it 
often every day ; then let - the reſidue ſettle, and 
decant it carefully. Into three pounds of this li- 


quor ;; put of myrrh, aloes ſaffron, and the dried 


leaves of ſavin, ana two ounces :- let them di- 
geſt three days, ſhaking the matraſs as before; 
decant the liquor, apd to the reſidence put one 


pound of rectified ſpirit of wine, and let them 


digeſt forty-eight hours: then decant the liquid, 


and with your hand preſs the reſidence through a 
ftraining cloth. Mix this ſpirit and the former 
liquor; ſhake them, let them ſettle, and decant | 

the clear for uſe. 


Tunis powerfully opens all womens | obſtrugtic 
ons, and is of great uſe in hyſteric and hypochon- 
driacal caſes. The doſe from twenty to fourſcore 
drops. e 8 | 


The Anti-Peſtilential Elixir Proprietatis. 


i Tan of myrrh, aloes, ſaffron, and cam- - 


phor, ana one ounce ; Virginia ſnake-root, 
and cochineal, ana half an ounce 3 powder what 
is to be powdered, mix the ingredients, and put 
them into a matraſs z pour upon them ſpiritus nitri 
dulcis, twelve. ounces, and let them ſtand in di- 


geſtion twenty-one days, obſerving my nog! as 
in the foregoing proceſs. q 


Tais 


| 
1 
3 
5 
1 
| 
! 
N 
N 
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is yet known: It expells wind, and is an excel. 


— ——— . ͤ—o»vͤ— 
* 
. 


gives caſe in the ſtone, both in the reins and 


one dram and a half, in any proper vehicle. 


ſaffron: after digeſtion it muſt be diſtilled in a 


_ Tmis is faid to be the moſt powerful medicine 
againſt the plague, and all contagious diſeaſes, that 


lent remedy againſt the colic, and all gripings of 
the ſtomach and bowels ; a great aperitive, and 


bladder. Its operation is diaphoretic and diuretic, 
Its doſe is from half a ſcruple to one dram, or 


The Volatile Elixir Proprietatis. 


FT is the foregoing elixir, with ſpirit of wine, 
nine ounces ; and oil of ſulphur, three ounces ; 
with the ſame proportions of myrrh, aloes, and 


gentle heat, with two cohobations of the ſame 
ſpirit, which muſt be drawn off with three days di- 
n between each cohobation. 

Ir has the ſame virtues with 5 the pre- 


ceding elixirs, and is more agreeable to the palates 


of many people. Its operation is diaphoretic and 


diuretic. Its doſe from ten * to a hundred in 


any * vehicke, 


Elixir Vi — 


T* galangal, one ounce and a half; Ca- 


lamus aromaticus, mint, and ſage dried, ana 


half an ounce ; cinnamon, cloves, and ginger, ana 
three drams; nutmegs and cubebs, ana two drams; 


lignum- 
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lignum-aloes and lemon-peel, ana one dram; white 
ſugar-candy, three ounces ; all pulverized: put 
them into a matraſs,, and pour upon them oil of 
vitriol, one pound; ſpirit of wine, one pound and 
a half. Invert another to make it a double veſſel; 
Jute the joint, and fer it in a gentle heat to digeſt, 
fifteen or twenty days. It is accounted a good ſto—-— 
machic. Its doſe from ten to ſixty or ſeventy 
drops. . | 


«© Another Method of making Elixir of 
Vitri ol. 


AKE of cinnamon, two ounces ; leſſer car- 
damom · ſeeds, ginger, long pepper, of each 
one ounce. Put them into a matraſs, and pour on 
them five pints of good, clean proof- ſpirit. Di- 
geſt the mixture for two or three days in a gentle 
heat; then ſtrain off the tincture, and gradually 
add to it twenty ounces of oil of vitriol: let the 
whole ſettle for ſome time; decant the clear elixir 

from the- feces, and filtre it for uſe 7.” | 


Elixir 8 


T* of the roots of Englj/þ palma Chriſti, 
pyrethrum, ana one ounce ; miſletoe of the 
oak, fennel-ſeeds, anacardia, ana fix drams; roſe- 
mary-flowers, Arabian ſtæchas, lavender, ana three 


ne Tuvings of harts-horn, elks- hoof, man's. 
| ſkull, 


Y See Pharmacop. reform. p. 232, 216, 4 . 
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{kall, ana one dram and a half; marjoram, one 


handful; rectified ſpirit of wine, two pounds: di- 


geſt theſe fourteen days, and then diſtill in balneo 
mariæ to which add the roots, flowers, and ſeeds 
of pæony, ana one ounce; i ſpec. diamoſc. dulcis, 
xyloaloes, of each half an ounce; digeſt them a 
month, and filtre. To twelve ounces of this 
tincture, add one dram and a half of ſalt of pæony, 
and four ounces of ſpirit of vitriol, rectified and 
impregnated with native cinnabar : then circulate 
them into an elixir. 4 


 _ Otherways it is made as fulloweth. 


AE the root of Engliſh palma Chrifti, py- 
rethrum, miſletoe of the oak, fennel-ſeeds, 
anarcadia, roſemary-flowers, marjoram, Arabian 
ſtæchas, caſtor,” and lavender, in the foregoing 
quantities : and (inſtead of the ſhavings of harts- 
horn, elks-hoof, and 'man's-fkull) take of the aro- 
matic” ſpirit of harts-horn, hereafter mentioned, 
(vid. chap. of harts-horn) half an ounce : digeſt 
them all in two pounds of rectified ſpirit of wine 
fourteen days; at the end of which, diſtill them in 
balneo mariæ, or a gentle heat of ſand or aſhes; 
and to every pound of this diſtilled ſpirit, add four 
ounces of rectified ſpirit of vitriol, the roots, flow- 
ers, and ſeeds of pzony, ana one ounce z ſpec. 
diamoſc.. dulcis, xyloaloes, of each half an ounce; 
and with one dram of ſalt of pzony, circulate into 
an elixir. | 


Elixir 


* 7 5 © 


\AKE of che leaves of ſena, half a pound; 
jalap, in powder, four « ounces; elecampane 
alſo in powder, and liquorice, ana two ounces z ju- 
njper-berries, anniſceds, and coriander-ſeeds, ana 
one 0unce-z cream of tartar, one ounce and a half; 


honey. and manna, of each two ounces; ſlice the li- 


quorice, put the ingredients into a glaſs body, and put 
to them French brandy, or clean Engliſb proof-ſpirits, 
four quarts; lute on a glaſs, to make a circulatory, 
and let them ſtand in a gentle heat of ſand two or 
three days ; then pour off the liquor, and preſs it 
out from the ingredients, and let it ſtand in a veſſel 


cloſe ſtopped, twenty- four hours to ſettle ; then by 


gentle inclination, pour it from the fooes, and keep 


it well ſtopped for uſe. 
ITs operation is cathartic and diuretic. Its doſe 


is from half a ſpoonful to three or four ſpoonfuls, 


either by itſelf, or in any convenient vehicle. 
« Elixir Salutis, another Way. 


AK E of ſtoned raiſins, fixteen ounces; of 
' *ſena-leaves, one pound; of the ſeeds of co- 
riander and ſweet-fennel, _ ana one ounce. Put 
theſe ingredients into a glaſs body; pour on them 
a gallon of French brandy, or clean Engliſh proof- 
ſpirit 3- lute on the head, and digeſt the mixture 
hey e ele WO ee 904 200! | foe 
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for three or four days in a gentle heat; then 


ſtrain the tincture through a fine cloth, for uſe *,” 


Elixir, or Balſamum Polychreftum, differen 
from that i in the London Pharmacopoeia. | 


* AKE of farfaparilla, four ounces; china- 
root and guaiacum'* raſped, ana two ounces 


and a half: let the ſarſaparilla and china be groſly 


powdered ; put them into a matrafs, with three 


pounds of tattaried ſpirit of wine; ſtop the mouth 
of the matraſs with a little egg; or bolt- head; lute 
it well, and ſet it on warm ſand to digeſt three days, 
ſhaking it now and then: then let it cool, pour out 
the tinged ſpirit, and preſs what you can from the 
ingredients. Put the tinged ſpirit into the matraſs 
again, and add to it of gum guaiaci in powder, 
nine ounces 3 lute up the glaſs, and let it ſtand in 
digeſtion three or four days, and ſhake it often 
every day: then let it cool and ſettle, and pour 
off the tincture from the ſediment 3 put the rinc- 
ture into a clean* matraſs, and put to it one ounce 


of balſam of Peru, and half an ounce of balſam | 


85 of Gilead; mix them with the tincture, by much 
agita- 


nc reform. p. 231. | 

Two ounces and a half of the ſhavings of guaiacum-wood 
are certainly a ſupernumerary article in a compoſition when 
nine ounces of the gum are ordered : and I am afraid, neither 
the ſarſaparilla, or china-root, have any better claim to a place 
in this elixir, 


— _ 1 
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agitation 3 let them ſtand in digeſtion, as before, 


three or four days longer, and ſhake them often, 
When the balſam is well incorporated with the 
tincture, pour it off clear into a phial, which ſtop 


and keep for uſe. 


Ir is cathartic and ſometimes diaphoretic. Its 
doſe is from ten to ſeventy, eighty, or a hundred 
drops, in any proper vehicle. 

To theſe elixirs, there needs no other obſervation, 
than to make good choice of the ingredients, to 
Jute the joints of the circulating veſſels well, and 
to moderate the heat, ſo as not to endanger the 
breaking of them. 


* Balfamum r Balſa ii 
Wounds. 


TAKE of benjamin, three ounces ; fine ſtorax © 
in the tear, two ounces ;. balſam of Tolu, one 


ounce 3 Socotorine aloes, half an ounce. Bruiſe 
theſe ingredients together, and put them in a tall 
bolt-head, with two pints of rectified ſpirit of wine: 
digeſt the mixture in a gentle heat for five or ſix 
days, or till the gums are as perfectly diſſolved 
2s poſſible z then paſs the tincture Ot 
ſtrainer,” 


ApopleSic Bal len. 


AKE .of oil of cinnamon, one and tha of 
the oil of cloves, lavender, marjoram, and 


rhodium, | 
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rhodium; ana two ſcrupies; oil of rue, one ſeruple; 
of ambergreaſe, half a dram; of muſk, fifteen 
grains; of civet, eight grains; of juice of lemons, 
fifty drops; oil of mace, by expreſſion; and bal- 
fam of Peru, ana three ounces 3 of liquid ſtyrax, 
one. ounce : firſt mix them in a marble mortar, 
afterwards grind them upon a ſtone, till they are 
entirely mixed; then put the balſam into a wide. 
mouthed glaſs, tied cloſe with a bladder. 


KHBalſamum Odoriterum, an Odoriferous 
i Fafa | © Balſam. hd che 


AKE two ounces of olive-oil, and as much 
white becs-wax. Put the oil in a china baſon 
placediin a copper - pan of boiling. water, and ſlice 
the wax into it. Stir them together with a clean 
knife, or ſmall ſpatula, till the wax is melted, and 
perfectly diſſolved in the oil. Then remove the 
veſſel out of the hot water, and when the matter 
begins to thicken, drop in four drams of any odo- 
riferous eſſential oil, as that of cinnamon, nutmegs, 
mace, lemons, rhodium, lavender, roſemary, &. 
or of a mixture of two or three of theſe oils : to 
which may be added, one dram of eſſence of 
ambergreaſe; this quantity will heighten the ſmell 
of the oils, without giving any of its own, Keep 
the whole conſtantly ſtirring, that it may perfect- 
ly mix: as ſoon as this is done, plunge the veſſel, 
containing the balſam, into cold water, to prevent 
any diffipation of che eſſential oil. 
| THEss 
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Taksx kinds of balſams may be made of any 


colour, ſo as to reſemble in this reſpect likewiſe, 
xs well as in ſmell, the vegetable from which the 
oil you make uſe of was drawn. A little of the 


pigment, called by the painters ſap· green, being 


previouſly- ground with the oil, will give a fine 
green, a little vermilion a ſcarlet; ſome turmeric 


z fine lemon colour, a ſmall quantity of Pruſſian 
blue a violet colour, and a little cochineal will 


tinge it of a a fine purpliſh hue.” 
C A A P. XXI. 


of 0 1 U N. 
= is a juice which diſtills from the heads of 


poppies, by inciſion, found in the kingdom of 


Cambaia, about Grand-Cairo in Egypt, and Thebes 


Lin Greece, Some tell us of three ſorts, viz. black, 
yellow, and white; but none of theſe come fre- 


quently amongſt us, the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries keeping them for their own uſe, and ſending 


us the expreſſed juice of poppy heads, thickened 


and wrapt up in leaves, for the convenience of 
tranſportation. It is properly called Meconium : 
ſuch may be alſo expreſſed from the  poppy-heads, 
which grow in Jah, and the ſouthern parts of 
France, but not ſo ſtrong as the former. That 
which comes from Thebes is accounted the beſt, 
Chuſe that which is black, breaking with a little 
caſt of yellow, free from ſtubs or leaves, a little a- 

2 crimonious 
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crimonious, of à very bitter taſte, and a diſagree. 


able ſtupefactive Kent”: b 
_ Extra} 


8 Opium i is the milley juice which ifſues from inciſions made 
in white poppy heads, thickened, in the open air, into a ſolid, 
but ſaftiſh, reſinous gung of a dark reddiſn- brown colour,: 
hot bitter taſte, and ſtrong ſmell. Opium conſiſis of five part 
of gum, ſaur of reſin, and three of earth. Water, wine, yi. 
negar, and brandy, in the proportion of twelve parts of the | 
menſtruum to one of opium, take four or five days for the ſo. 
lation without heat; but in the proportion of eight to one, ter 
or twelve days : alcohol requires a month. Proof ſpirits entirely 
diſſolve opium. The reſiduum of a ſalutian of opium in coll 
water contains nothing that boiling water can extract. Opium 
undergoes little alteration in being kept: a dram of freſh and 
pretty ſoft opium, loſt ſcarcely a grain and a half on being ex. 
poſed to the heat of boiling water for five hours, Eight our- 
ces of opium fermented and diſtilled, yiglded about three our- 
ces of weak ſpirit, the flavour of which was different from 
that of opium: the refinous reſiduum was full as much as if 
the opium had not been fermented; and retained a little ſmell of 
the opium, but the extract, made with water, had nothing of it 
—A pound of opium yielded, according to Dr. Pizcairs, iorty: 
five drams of ſpirit, ten drams of oil, fixty-two drams of caput 
mortuum, and ten drams were loſt in the diſtillation, Accord- 
ing to Mr. Geeftroy, forty-nine drams of ſpirit, nine drams df 
oil, ſixty- two drums of capat mortuum, loſt feven drams ; the 
caput mortuum, calcined to eight drams twenty-five grains 
yielded two drams twenty: eight grains of fixed alkaline alt; 
; there remained fix drams fix grains of earth. According to 
Dr. Alon, ſorty-two drams fix grains of phlegm, one dran 
fiſty-eight grains of volatile ſalt, fixteen drams of oil, two drams 
eightecn grains of fixed falt, two drams twenty-five grains of 
carth, and there evaporated in che diſtillation, perhaps of ii, 
nineteen drams fiſty-ſix grains, and conſumed of oil, (Fc, in cal- 
cination, forty-three drams ſixteen grains. See Medi cal Eſaj 


abridged, vol. i. p. 132,158. 


then ſhaking it: then take the matter out, and w 
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Extract of Opium. | 


30 88 four ounces of good opium in thin — 
| ſlices, into a glaſs body, in which there are two 
pounds of ſpring-water ; ſer it in ſand, and ſtop 


the mouth of the body with another. glaſs ; make 
fire under it, till by gradual heat, the liquor is 
made to boil; in which ſtate, keep it two or three 


hours: then let out the fire, and whilft the diſſo- 


lution is hot, run it through a flannel-bag, and 


preſs it ſtrongly with your hand into an earthen | 


yelſel ; put that which remains in the bag into a 
matrals, in which there is a quart of rectified ſpirit 
of wine; make a double veſſel of the matraſs, and 
let it ſtand in digeſtion twenty four hours, now and 


it is cool, run it through a flannel, as before : 

put the ſpirit of wine, which is charged with the 
reſinous part of the opium, that the water was 
not capable of diffolving, into a cucurbit, and in 
a gentle heat draw off two thirds of the ſpirit 
of wine, which will ſerve again for the fame ule : 


| then put both the extracts together, and in a clean 
| earthen pan, with a moderate fire, and evaporate 
| the liquor till it is of a confiſtence fit to form into 


pills, which put up into a gally- pot for uſe. _ 
THis is the moſt certain anodyne yet known to 
phyſicians, and is fit for any compound lauda- 
num. Its doſe from half a grain to two or three 
grains. 
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Trex extract of opium may as well be made 
with brandy, or proof-ſpirit, as with water and 
ſpirit of wine ; there being water enough in either 
of them to diſſolve the gummy part of opium, 
and alſo ſpirit enough to diſſolve the reſinous part: 
but be careful, in drying it into a ſolid ol 

that you do not burn it. | | 


« Extratt of Opium, another Way. 


AK E of opium fliced, one pound: reduce 

it to a kind of pulp, over the fire, with z 
pint of boiling water, taking great care not to 
burn it : while it is ſtill warm, tie it up in a coark 
cloth, which put in a preſs between two plates 
heated in boiling water: force out the pure opium 
from the dregs ; and reduce it, by the heat of the 
ſun or a hot oven, to its former conſiſtence. 
By this means, the ſmell of the opium vil 
be preſerved, which is loſt by the long | decoction 
ordered in the Wen procels ©,” 


Dr. Goddard's Gd Extra of Opium, 
# of ſaffron and nutmegs, ana one ounce; 


of caſtor, half an ounce ; ſlice the nutmeg 

and caſtor thin, and put them into a matraſs, with 
the ſaffron ; put to them twelve ounces of tincture 
of tartar ; ſet them in a gentle heat af ſand (with 
the mouth of the matraſs well ſtopped) in digeſtion 
twenty-four hours, ſhaking them often: then kt 
5 | them 


See Pharmacop. reform, p. 38. 
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them cool, and preſs them through a cloth into a 
clean earthen pan. What ſtays in the bag, put in- 

to the matraſs again, and add to it half a pound of 
tectified ſpirit of wine; let it ſtand warm twelve 
hours, und ſtrain it off to the other. Into theſe 
tinctures put five ounces of the extract of opium, 
ſet them over a gentle Np to evaporate into an 
extract. 

Ix is a good ſoporific, and alleviates all pains, 
in what part of the body ſoever. Its doſe from 
half a grain to three or four grains. 

WHEN you put the extract of opium to the 
tincture of ſaffron, caſtor, and nutmegs, ſtir them 
well together, till the extract and tinctures be in- 
corporated; and likewiſe be careful to prevent 
burning the Te. 


Liquid Laudamn, with Yui, ce of Fe nces. 


T two ounces of good opium, one ounce 
of Engliſh ſaffron, and one pound and a half 
of the juice of quinces; let the opium be thin 
ſliced, and, with the ſaffron, put to the juice 
of quinces in a glaſs body; ſome add yeaſt of ale 
to ferment it; ſet them in a gentle heat of ſand, 


| to digeſt, till the fermentation 1s over, and the 


affron ſubſides : then expreſs the juice, and let it 
ſtand to ſettle z when it is ſettled, pour it off by 
gentle inglipation ; put the liquor into a matraſs, | 
* add to it two ounces of cinnamon, one ounce 
Z 3 | and 
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and a half of cloves, and one ounce of Jamaica. 
pepper; let them be bruiſed, and put them into 
the liquor to ſtand in digeſtion fourteen days: 
then again expreſs the juice, gently evaporate it to 
a due conſiſtence, and put it up for uſe. 

Is virtues are the fame with the former. Ts 
doſe is from ten to forty or fifty drops. 

Tux yeaſt does often make the medicine mud. 
dy, and therefore I ſubſtitute in its place two oun- 
ces of juniper-berries, which renders the laudanum 
more pleaſing to the eye, and takes off its griping 
quality. | | 


Liquid Laudanum, with Tincture of Tartar, 
e choice opium, two ounces 3 ſaffron, 


one ounce z cinnamon, two drams; nutmegs 

and mace, ana one dram. To theſe ingredients in 
a matraſs, put twenty-four ounces of tincture of 
tartar ; make the matraſs a double veſſel; lute wel 
the joints, and ſet them in a heat of digeſtion three 
days, ſhaking them every day: then open the veſt! 
and add to the mixtufe two ounces of juniper-ber- 
ries, bruiſed ; let it ſtand in digeſtion three days 
longer, then let it cool, and preſs it through 4 
flannel. Put the expreſſed liquor into a cucurbit, 
and with its head and receiver luted, ſet it over 4 
gentle fire of aſhes : draw off eight,qunces of the 
ſpirit ; let that which remains, cool and decant it 
gently from the feces, into a phial Well ſtopped 
— which 
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which keep for uſe. Irs virtues and doſe are the fame 
with the foregoing. Of late I put in the juniper- 


berries with the ſaffron, cinnamon, nutmegs, and 


mace, and digeſt them three or four days; then 


preſs them through flannel, decant that liquor, and 
when ſettled, put to the tincture one ounce, or fix 
drams of the extract of opium : incorporate them 
well, and diſtill off eight ounces of the ſpirit. 


Te Dr. Sydenham's Liquid Laudanum, 


AKE of ſelect opium, two ounces ; ſaffron, 
| one ounce z. cinnamon and cloves powdered, 
ana one dram; put them into a matraſs, and pour 
upon them one pint of good canary vine; let the 
matraſs be fitted for circulation, and ſet them 1 in a 
good. heat of digeſtion for three or four days ; 
then preſs them through flannel : let the liquor 
ſettle, and by gentle inclination pour it into a 
clean phial, and keep it for uſe. 
_ Irs operation is the ſame with the foregoing. Its 

doſe is from ten to forty ot fifty drops. A 
Tux canary-wine will endure. a ſomething 
ſtronger heat of digeſtion than ſpirit of wine, or 


tincture of tartar ; becauſe there is not ſpirit enough 


in the wine to extract the reſinous part of the o- 
pium. If after three or four days digeftion of the 
other ingredients, you preſs it out, let it ſettle, pour 
it off by gentle inclination, and then put to it one 
ounce, or fix drams of the extract of opium, you 
will better perform the operation, 


Z 4 Liquid 
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Liquid. Laudanum, with Sweet Spirit of 
Nitre. 

4 N AKE two ounces of the beſt opium, which 


flice and put into a matraſs, with one ounce 


of ſaffron; add to them, one pound of ſpiritus 


nitri dulcis: invert into the mouth of the matraſs 
another glaſs; lute it, and ſet it in digeſtion five 
days, (ſhaking it about every day ;) then let it cool, 


and drop into it (by degrees) one ounce and an half 


of ſal volatile oleoſum. When the fermentation is 
over, ſtop and lute up the veſſels again; let the mix- 


ture ſtand three days longer in digeſtion : then let 


it cool, and. ſet it inclining to ſettle, and gently - 
decant the laudanum into a phial for uſe. 

* Ir is an excellent and certain anodyne, and a 
great expeller of wind, and ſeldom or never (that 
T have yet heard of) offends the ſtomach or bowels 
of the patient. Its doſe is the fame with the former. 
Ix you add two bunces of juniper-berries to the 


ſaffron, the medicine will be a greater carminative ; 
and inſtead of crude opium, if you take the extract, 


and proceed as in the former van, ng will 


the better ſucceed. 


Li a d Laudanum, made with the volatile oily 
| Salt, | 


T AKE four ounces of the extract of opium ; 


put it into a marble mortar; grind it with 
: half 
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half a pound of tincture of tartar, which muſt be 
put to it by two ounces ata time; grind them, 

till the opium is well mixed with the tincture of tar- 
tar; then put them into a matraſs, and put to them 
one pound of fal volatile oleoſum, upon which you 
muſt drop half a dram of ſweet ſpirit of nitre; 
ſhake them well together, which will produce a 
little fermentation z when that is over, make a cir- 
culating veſſel of the matraſs, lute the juncture 
well with bladder, and ſet it in a gentle heat of di- 
geſtion ſix days, ſhaking it about every day. Then 
let the mixture ſettle, and decant it into a clean veſſel, 
which keep well ſtopped for uſe, It is an excellent 
laudanum, a certain ſudorific, and a great expeller 
of wind. Its doſe is from ten to thirty or forty 
drops. | > | 3 

\« Liquid Laudanum. 


TE of pure opium, free from 1 ' 

droſs, or elſe of opium ſtrained, as directed 
in page 340, two ounces. Cut it into thin ſlices, 
and put them into a receiver; then pour upon the 
opium thirty-four ounces by weight of well-flayour- 
ed ſmall cinnamon-water, and twenty-four ounces of 
clean, high- rectified ſpirit of wine: tie a wet bladder 
over the mouth of the receiver; ſet it in a warm 
place, and ſhake it every now and then, till the 
opium is entirely diſſolved ; then filtre the ſolution 
through paper for uſe,” : 


Matthews 


In this liquid laudanum the menſtruum is in ſo large a pro- 
portion 


* 
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Mulatthews bis Pill. 


\AK E of the extract of opium, of black 
bellebore, of liquorice, and the corrector, (of 
ſoap made with ſalt of tartar and oil of turpentine, 
as before- mentioned) ana four ounces: let the helle. 
bore and liquorice be made into a ſubtile powder; beat 


and mix theſe four ingredie ats very well; then with 


two or three ounces of this maſs, mix one ounce of 
good Engl/b ſaffron, cut into ſmall pieces, and beat 
them well together, till the ſaffron is perfectly mix- 
ed with the maſs ; ſo that no part of it is diſcernible 
from the reſt: then beat and mix that as well with 
the reſt of the maſs. If the maſs be too dry, you 
may mix with it ſome of the oil which comes from 
the ſoap, which it ſpues out when it ſtands a long 
time, or in its ſtead, ſo much rectified oil of tur. 
pentine as is ſufficient to make it into a mals fit for 
pills: then put it into a wide · mouthed glaſs, or gally- 
| 2th tied over with a —— or leather. 

| Ir 


3 to the opium, that it eaſily paſſes the filtre, and is not 
ſubje& to precipitate in keeping, as moſt kinds of theſe pre- 
parations are, which conſequently renders them very uncertain 
in point of ſtrength. Its doſe likewiſe may be exactly deter. 
mined by weight ; thirty grains, or half a dram of the ſolution 


contain one grain of opium. An opiate of this kind ſeems to 


be greatly wanted in the ſhops, to prevent the neceflity of the 
preſent unavoidable method of determining the doſes of this 
powerful medicine by the uncertain way of drops. See ſeveral 


- further remarks in Pharmacaæ ia Reform. p. 121, and 323. 
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Ir is diaphoretic, anodyne and SHOT 10 coſe 
is from two to five or fix grains. | 


Dr. Starkey” . 
N extract of opium, four ounces; nut- 


megs and mineral bezoar, ana two ounces; 
ſaffron and Virginia fnake-root, ana one ounce ; beat 
the nutmegs and ſaffron together into a paſte, fo 


that the ſaffron cannos be diſtinguiſhed from the 


nutmegs : alſo let the mineral bezoar and ſnake-root 
be in impalpable powder. Then mix all together, 
with half a pound of the corrector, half an ounce 
of oil of ſaſſafras, and two ounces of tincture of 
antimony : let them all be well. incorporated, by 
beating in a mortar ; then keep them in a glaſs, or 
gally- pot, tied over with bladder, or leather, for 
uſe. 

Tas I had from the ingenious Dr. Starkey's own 
mouth, in the year 1663, a little before his death; 
who then told me, he gave Mathews the former 
for a little money; but this is that which he ſucceſs- 
fully made uſe of himſelf. It is both more diapho- 
retic and a greater anodyne than the former; and 
I have heard it affirmed by ſeveral gentlemen, who 
have made uſe of it in their practice, to be the beſt 
laudanum they ever met with. Its doſe is the fame 
with the former. If you diſtill the oil of turpentine 
with which you make the ſoap, from aromatic herbs 
and ſeeds, viz. lavender, mint, roſemary, marjoram, 

Cara- 
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caraway ſeeds, and juniper-berries, the Hudanum 
will be more grateful. 


1 quid FANS VIS with 8 


E four ounces of the beſt opium; put it 
into a matraſs, and pour upon it four quarts 
of water ; place it in a digeſting furnace, and keep 
it ſcalding hot three days; run it through a flannel, 
and preſs out all the liquor, which evaporate to one 
quart; keep it in a bottle to be uſed, as ſhall be 
directed. Ty 

Por one ounce of choice Engliſb ſaffron into a 
matraſs, and pour upon it ſix ounces of tartarized 
ſpirit of wine; digeſt them in a gentle heat, till 
the ſaffron looks pale. 

Ix ro another matraſs put one ounce of cinna- 
mon; of cloves two drams; ginger and pimento, 
ana one dram and a half; pour upon them alſo ſix 
ounces of tartarized ſpirit of Wing, and digeſt two 
or three days. 

InTo a fourth matraſs put half an ounce of 
camphor, moiſtened with a little tartarized ſpirit of 
wine; let them digeſt, till the camphor is dil- 
ſolved. 

Pxzss the tinctures of ſaffron and the ſpirits 
through flannel, which mix with the diſſolution of 
opium, and pour all into the matraſs with the dif- 
folved camphor ; let them ſtand two or three days 

in a gentle heat, and decant for uſe. It is at leaft 
| IE: equal 
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equal to other liquid laudanums. The doſe from 
oy to forty drops. 


The Drops of Life. 


D ISSOLVE four ounces of the beſt opium - 


in water, (as in the former proceſs ;) then 
take one ounce of Engliſb ſaffron ; of Ruſſia caſtor, 
one ounce and a half; cochineal, and Virginia ſnake- 
root, ana half an ounce 3 nutmegs,  zedoary, ana 
two drams; of camphor, one dram: powder theſe 
ingredients, and put them into a matraſs ; pour 


upon them of tincture of antimony, (made with 


falt-petre and antimon. diaphoret.) one pound: 
let them ſtand three or four days in a gentle heat, 
ſhaking the matraſs often, till a good tincture is 
produced, which put to one quart of the diſfolu- 
tion of opium; then let all ſtand in digeſtion for- 


ty- eight hours; when ſettled, decant. The doſe is 


from one to forty drops. 
A Pectoral Sudorific Laudanum. 
13 four ounces of the ſoap mentioned in 


Startey's pill; two ounces of extract of opi- 
um; half an ounce of ſaffron; of ginger, two 
drams : beat them in a mortar, and add two oun - 
ces of balſam of ſulphur aniſated. Grind them, 
till they are well united, put them into a matraſs, 
and pour upon them half a pound of ſal volatile 
olcoſum, and two pounds of rectified ſpirit of wine: 


ter 
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let them digeſt forty-eight hours in a gentle heat, 
often ſhaking the matraſs ; then add ſtrong diſtilled 
vinegar, four ounces : ſhake the veſſel, and they 
will ferment a little; when that is over, cloſe the 
matraſs again, and let it ſtand three days and nights 
in a gentle ſand-heat, ſhaking it as before: when 
ſettled, decant the clear, (and you may filtre the 
ſediment) and put it into a bottle. The doſe is from 
ten to fifty drops. | 


The Univerſgl Anodyne. 


Dissorvn four ounces of the beſt n 
in a ſufficient quantity of water ; evaporate 
it to one pound and a half; to which put one 
pound of rectified French brandy, half an ounce 
of ſaffron, two drams of cochineal, and two oun- 
ces of the tincture of the volatile ſalt of cartar, (or 
in its ſtead, two ounces of the ſecret eorretor z) of 
ſal volatile olcoſum, and the ſpirit that was drawn 
from the ſecret cortector, ana three ounces z digeſt 
_ theſe for four or five days, in a well-luted matraſs, 
in a gentle heat: then ſtrain off the tincture 
for uſe. | 
Taz doſe is from five to fifty drops. Ie has not 
only all the common operations of other opiates, 
but, (as very learned men aſſure me) it very much 
facilitates the cure of chronic and acute diſeaſes : 
in ſome Caſes you will find it a little cathartic. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Honey. 


T is the juice of heavenly dew, which falls 
upon flowers and herbs, and is gathered by thoſe 
induſtrious inſets the bees, and in them further di- 
geſted. The beſt is of a bright yellow colour, having 
a pleaſant ſcent and an equal conſiſtence in every part. 
It nouriſheth, cleanſeth, and opens. It is pectoral and 
| diuretic ; cures coughs, and refiſts putrefaction *, 
| Tincture 
© Honey is a vegetable juice, elaborated in the flowers of 


plants, which, exuding, is gathered by the bee, and depoſited in 
the comb: from whence it is obtained, either by ſimply ſepara- 


ting the combs, and then laying them flat on a fieve, through- 


which the honey ſpontaneouſly percolates ; or by including the 
honey-comb in canvas bags, and then forcing the honey out 
in a preſs: the firſt fort is eſteemed the pureſt ; the latter is 
found to contain a good deal of the matter of which the comb 


is formed, and ſundry other impurities, which the violence of 


the preſs has probably mingled with it. There is another fort 
ſill inferior to the two above mentioned, obtained by heating the 
combs before they are put into the preſs. The beſt ſort of honey 
is white, thick, of an ag reeable taſte, and a very pleaſant ſmell. 

Honey efferygſe 's with alkaline ſalts, and readily diſſolves in water 
or ſpirit. Mpeg to a gentle heat, it grows thinner, and throws 
out a thick, Mid matter to the ſurface, which being ſcummed 


off, leaves the honey more tranſparent and pure than before: 
urged with greater degrees of heat, it yields an acid liquor and 
an empyreumatic oil, and leaves a ſmall quantity of black 
matter at the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel, which being burnt 
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Ti neture of Honey. 


TE. one Wb of pure virgin-honey ; de- 
ſpume it in a clean carthen pan, and put to 
it three ounces of pure falt of tartar, (or any o- 
ther fixed ſalt) finely pulverized; ſtir them well 
together, and an ebullition will ariſe; ſtay till it 


is over, and take off the ſcum, and put the mix- 


ture into a cucurbit uncut, and pour upon it one 


pound and a half of tartarized ſpirit of wine: 


cloſe the mouth, and ſet it in a heat of digeſtion 
forty-eight hours. Agitate the matter three or four 
times a day, and in that time the ſpirit of wine 
will have charged itſelf with the pureſt part of 


the honey. Decant it from the feces into a new 


cucurbit, Jute on the head and receiver, and draw 
off one half of the ſpirit of wine in a gentle heat. 
That which remains will be a ſweet thick tincture, 
being an excellent pectoral medicine. Its doſe is 
from forty drops to two drams. 
Lr the earthen veſſel you mix the honey and 


Vor urtar in, be capacious enough to contain ſix 


or eight times the quantity you put into it, other- 
wiſe the ebullition will be ſo ſtrong, gt it will 
cube * matter to boil over. 1 


Spirit 


in the open air, yields an inconſiderable portion of aſhes, in 


which, upon applying the magnet, iron is found, but upon 
elix ation with water, little or no fixed ſalt. 
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Spirit of Honey. 


[IX one pound of honey, with three pounds 
of clean ſand, and put it into a retort in a 
fand · furnace ; make a fire of the firſt degree for 
two hours; increaſe it to the ſecond for two hours 
more, and ſo on to the third, where let it remain 
till no more fumes come over or drops will fall. You 
will find an empyreumatical ſpirit and oil; put them 
both into a cucurbit, and with a fire of the firſt 
degree draw off the inſipid water, and by the ſe- 
cond you will raiſe the ſpirit f. 58 
Ir is an acid ſpirit, which diſſolves pearl and 
coral 3 and ſome uſe it to nome, or make hair to 
gow. 55 
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Mr. Lemery, in his Courſe of Chemiſtry, informs us, that 
ſrom four pounds of honey he obtained twenty-five ounces of 
phlegm, and twelve ounces of fpirit, twenty-fix ounces of black 
matter remaining in the diſtilling veſſel, which on being cal- 
cined, was reduced to nineteen ounces, and yielded to water one 
dam and a half of fixed alkaline ſalt. — Mr. Lemery the young- 

er (Mem, de Þ Acad. des Scienc. an. 1706) gives another analyſis 
| of honey. From thirty-two ounces of pure virgin honey, he 
obtained fix ounces of a clear watery liquor, called dew of 
honey, four ounces of yellow phlegm, three ounces of red ſpirit, 
and two ounces of orange coloured ſpirit ; the black, ſpongy 

| maſs which remained, weighed fifteen ounces and a half, and 
being urged with a ftrong fire, yielded ſeven ounces of an em- 
pyreumatic liquor, and two drams of a thick, black oil; there 
remained ſeyen ounces and fix drams of a black coal. 
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Tux ſand is mixed with the honey, to keep it 
from boiling over; notwithſtanding which, it 
will ſwell and bubble; and therefore you ought not 
to fill the retort above half full. In the rectifica- 
tion, fit a receiver without luting; and as ſoon as 
you taſte any acidity, change the receiver, lute it, 
and draw off the ſpirit in a heat not exceeding 
the third degree : and if you add a twelfth, or 
ſixteenth part of ſpirit of nitre dulciſied, it will 
abate its unpleaſant ſcent. 


| Sweet Honey-Water. 


7 2 AKE of good French brandy, one gallon ; 
of the heſt virgin-honey and coriander- ſeeds, 
ana one pound; cloves, one ounce and a half; 
nutmegs, one ounce ; benzoine and ſtyrax, of each 
one ounce 3 vanilloes, number four ; the yelloy 
rind of three large lemons. Bruiſe the cloves, nut- 
megs, coriander- ſeeds, and -benzoine ; cut the vn. 
nilloes in ſmall pieces; put all into a cucurbit, 
and pour the brandy to them; and after they have 
digeſted forty-eight hours, diſtill off the ſpirit in 
balneo mariæ. | | 
To one gallon of this water add of damaſk 
roſe, and 'orange-flower-water, ana one pound and 
a half; of China muſk and ambergreafe, ana five 
grains. Firſt grind well the muſk and ambergreaſe 
with ſome of the water, and afterwards put all to- 
gether into a large matraſs; ſhake: them well, and 
| | let 
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let then circulate three days and nights in a gentle 
heat. Then let all cool; filtre, and keep the wa- 
ter in a phial well ſtopped for uſe 5. 1 
Tuis water I often made for King James II. 
It is an anti- paralytic, ſmooths the ſkin, and gives 
one of the moſt agreeable ſcents that can be ſmelt. 


Forty or fifty drops put into a Pint of clean water, 


are enough to waſh the hands or face with; and 
the ſame proportion to punch, or any cordial- 
water, gives a moſt pleaſant flavour. The honey 
more powerfully opens the aromatics, which other- 
wiſe would afford but very little odour. 


« An odoriferous Water. 


T* of clean melaſſes ſpirit, two e 5 


coriander- ſeeds, one pound; nutmegs, four 


ounces ; of freſh peel of fragrant lemons, the ſame 
quantity. Bruiſe the nutmegs and coriander-ſceds,_ 
and put them, with the lemon- peel and the ſpirit, - 
into a ſmall pewter ſtill placed in balneo marie : * 


tie a thin cloth over the mouth, and ſprigkle upon 
it five grains of ambergreaſe, and as much muſk in 


17 FR 1 lute on the head, and let the whole 


7 ſtand 


t A well reified melaſſes ſpirit is preferable to French bran- 
dy in this compoſition. The honey is of very little, if any ſer- 
vice ; unleſs it be dilated with a ſufficient quantity of water, and 
lightly fermented along with the other ingredients. 'The ben- 
20ine and ſtorax, in the quantities ordered above, ſcarce com- 
municate any thing worth the expence to the — and there - 
fore may be well omitted. 
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ſtand in digeſtion for twelve hours ; then diſtill „ 
as much of the ſpirit as a boiling, heat of the bath 
can force over: to this add of freſh, well-ſcented 
roſe-water, one_ pint, and half a pint of orange- 
ee aer! ; ſhake the whole rogerher,” | 


On of Was h -qorth ts Sprrit and Butter. 


UT three. pounds of clean warm ſand into a | 

pan 3 flice. into it one, pound: of bees Wax, in 
ſmall pieces; ſtir it about, that the wax may melt, 
and mix equally with the ſand: when it is quite 
cold, put it into a retort, and place it in a ſand- 
furnace; make fire of the firſt degree one hour; 
increaſe it to the ſecond, and keep 4 it ſo two hours; 
and after in the third for three hours, in which 
time the oil and ſpirit, with ſome of the butter, 
will be in the receiver, and the reſt of the butter 
will ſtick in the neck of the retort. You may ſe- 
be and keep them . | 
THEIR 


k Wax is an INS ſubſtance, gathered from the leaves 
of vegetables, by the induſtry of the bee. It is neither ſoluble 
in ſpirit of wine, nor in water: boiled in the firſt, it loſes its 
yellow colour, and becomes white, and of a ſofter conſiſtence; 
but treated in the fame manner with the latter, undergoes no 
change. Diſtilled in cloſe veſſels, it totally ariſes 3 and ſet on 
fire in the open air, is entirely conſumed. 

i From eight ounces of wax Mr. Lemery obtained fx drams 
of a clear, yellowiſh liquor, and ſeven ounces one dram of 
dutter: the butter being diſtilled a ſecond time without addition, 
kve drams of a clear liquor like the former were ſeparated. | 


Tux IR operation 1s diuretic, The doſe of the 
ſplrit is from ten drops. to forty or. fifty, in any 
appropriated liquor. The doſe of the oil is from 
five to twenty-five drops, mixed with ſugar, to make 
it the better incorporate with liquor. The butter 
is the ſame, r and oil are alſo outwardly 
applied and are good to diſſolve tumours. 


Lou may mix the wax with three times its weight 
of quick- lime, eſpecially if you rather deſire the 


oil than the butter; for the i Igneous particles of the 
lime mixing with it, tarefy i it more than any other 
bole; if you deſire” to convert all the butter in- 
to oil, one or two rectifications from quick: lime 
will do it, and likewiſe make the oil more pene- 
trating than that made any other wap. 
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CHEMISTRY. 


of ANIMA'LS. 


Shall here, in this third part, ſpeak only of 

thoſe animals, and ſuch parts of them, as we 
make uſe of in chemiſtry ; as urine, blood, bones, 
horns, hoofs, Sc. Alfa, ſerpents, vipers, wood- 
yn piſmires, &c. * And firſt, | 


CHAP. 


2 i 
wh + 0 F 1 ww 4. 


* Animal ſubſtances boiled in water, throw out upon the 
ſurface a liquid oil, or a more groſs fat, which congeals in the 
cold: at the ſame time a conſiderable portion of them is diſſolved 
by the water, into a viſcous tenacious liquor, which upon grow- 
ing cold, forms a tough tranſparent ſubſtance : what remains is 

| an 


* 
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EHP; r 
Elixir Cranii Human. 


P U T fix pounds of human ſkulls (groſly pow- 


dered) intoa retort z Jute it, and place it in an 


open furnace ; give a degree of fire every two 
hours, till no fumes are ſeen in the receiver; then 
let all cool, and take out the ſpirit, oil, and falt ; 
the ſalt that adheres to the receiver waſh off with 
water, and put it to the other; return the whole into 
a clean retort, and rectify the ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, 

| A%4 . 0 


an earthy matter, The oil or fat of different animals ſeems to 
differ only in ſubtility or tenuity of parts: upon expoſing the 


ſeveral ſorts to the fire in cloſe veſſels, they all yield an aqueous 


liquor,. an empyreumatic oil, ſometimes a ſmall portion of vo- 
latile ſalt, and leave behind a black ſpongy maſs ; which is 
reſolved, by the action of fire and air conjointly, into a thick 
ſmoak, and into a white earthy matter. That part of animals 


which is ſoluble in water, being diſtilled, yields a large portion = 


of phlegm, ſome oil, and a conſiderable quantity of volatile ſalt, 
a black matter remaining, like the former. Animals diſtilled 


entire yield the ſame ſubſtances as their extracts made with water, 


but in different proportions : the quantity of oil and earthy mat- 
ter is much larger; but the volatile ſalt much leſs. Animal oils 
unite with fixed alkaline ſalt into a ſoap, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of vegetables. The more liquid ſoon putrify, if kept in 
a warm place, and then yield, on diſtillation, a notable quan- 
tity of volatile ſalt ; while the more ſolid are not eaſily changed. 
All forts of animals diſtilled from fixed alkalies, or calces of 
bones, yield a large quantity of alkaline ſalt : drawn from quick- 
lime, they grow more tranſparent and penetrating, but yield na 
ſalt. | | 
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in a gentle fand- heat, ſo often (always i in clean re- 
' torts) till they perfectly unite. Put four ounces of 
this united ſpirit, oil, and falt, into a retort (or 
cucurbit) with one pound of rectified ſpirit of wine; 
again rectify all in a gentle heat till they are united, 
(which five or ſix cohobations will perform) of this 
put one pound into a matraſs, with two ounces of 
the moſs of human ſkulls ; let them digeſt two or 
three days; then put the elixir into a 2 and 
ä ſtop it well. 

IT is a noble medicine againſt madneſs, con- 
vulſions, and hyſteric fits. It operates by ſweat 
and urine; and the doſe i is from five to one hundred 
oy. | 


Diſtillation of Urine. 


+ foros of 'the urine of ſound young men, 
newly made, as much as you pleaſe : put it 
into an iron kettle, and evaporate it © the con- 
ſumption of one half, in a gentle heat: put the 
remainder into a ſtone bottle; ſtop it very cloſe, 
and ſet it by for about two months: then open 
the bottle; and if you find the matter {mell quick 
and ſtrong, put it into a large glaſs retort: lute 
on a receiver, and give a fire of the firſt degree for 
an hour; then increaſe it to the ſecond, which will 
raiſe the ſalt and ſpirit; continue that degree, till 
you find the falt begin to diſſolve, and let all cool. 
Then take als 1. er and Put all you find 
79 | there 
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there into a cucurbit!; ſet. it in ſand, lute on its 
head and receiver, and give a gentle heat at firſt, 
and the ſalt, and ſome part of the phlegm, which 
we call ſpirit, will riſe. Continue the fire, till you 
ſee. the head well lined with falt 3 which, when 
you perceive to decreaſe, let all cool, and put what 
you find in the receiver into a phial well ſtopped. 

IT is diaphoretic and; diuretic, and given in in- 
termitting and malignant fevers. Its ws is ram 
five to fifty drops. 

As to the evaporation, n to ad it Pe a 
gentle heat, leſt ſome of the volatile ſalt, by too 
great an agitation, ſhould fly before the fermentation. 
The uſe of this evaporation is to ſeparate the 
phlegm, which would take up too much room to no 
purpoſe. th 

Ir you defire the falt and ſpirit. apart, 5 hy 
rectification, pour off the ſpirit into a phial, 
and tie a double paper over the mouth of the re- 
ceiver 3 ſet it downwards, and let the falt drain till 
it is dry: then ſcrape it off from the ſides with a 
crooked hoop-ſtick, put it into a Cation and ſtop 
it cloſe, 

Ir you deſire yet a greater quantity of the falt, 
put both it and the ſpirit together into a long body, 
lute on the head and receiver, and let it ſtand in a 
digeſting heat of ſand, that the falt * gently 
ſublime. | 

1 bare 
"14 long-bolled retort is a more convenient inſtrument than a 
eucurbit. 
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I have made the ſpirit of urine without fermen- 
tation, by evaporating to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
and giving it gradual fire to the third and fourth 
degree. In this operation the phlegm comes ' firſt, 
and then ſome volatile ſalt; afterwards more vo- 
latile fale will appear in white fumes, with the 
ſpirit, and a lictle ſtinking oil, which muſt be 
ſeparated from the falt and . before rectifica- 
tion. After one rectification you may ſeparate the vo- 
latile ſalt and ſpirit, as in the former; but I do not 
eſteem it of equal goodneſs with the fermented 
ſpirit, becauſe all the falt of urine is volatilized by 
the fermentation. In the caput mortuum, as ſome 
call it, you will find a ſtrong lixivial ſalt; and if 
the volatilizing fixed or lixivious falts, deſerves that 
encomium the moſt celebrated authors give, the falt 
of fermented urine muſt be the beſt medicine : and 
indeed there is a perceptible difference betwixt them; 
the fermented ſpirit and falt being more pleaſant and 
penetrating, both in ſmell and unn, Gay the un- 
termented. 


8 
Of Sows,' or Hoc-Lice, 


T HEY breed in cellars and moiſt places, un- 

der ſtones, old caſks, and logs of wood; be- 
ing touched, they gather themſelves up like round 
beads, 1 are ſaid to digeſt, extenuate, open, 


and 
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and cleanſe, and reſolve tartarous mucilage z they 
are good in the Jaundice, 9 * and difficulty 
of urine. 


The Spirit, Volatile Salt, and Oil of Hog- 
| Lice. I 


pur what quantity of millepedes you plant 
into a long- bodied retort, ſo that it be not a- 
bove haff full; place it in a ſand- furnace; lute on 
its receiver, and give it the firſt degree of fire, till 
the retort is throughly hot: then increaſe the fire 
to the ſecond, in which keep it two or three hours, 
(according to the quantity of lice) and ſome liquor 
will drop into the receiver, and the volatile ſalt will 
begin to riſe: increaſe it to the third and fourth 
degree; then ceaſe, and take off the receiver, when 
it is cool, where you will have ſpirit, oil, and falt, 
which you may ſeparate and rectify apart; or put 
all together into a long-necked matraſs, luting on its 
head and receiver, and ſeparate the ſalt, by ſubli- 
mation, as you do that of vipers. Its operation is 
diaphoretic and diuretic. Its doſe. from ten to fifty 
or fixty drops. 
| You may make the tincture and eſſence of them 
in the ſame manner as you are directed in the fol- 
lowing chapter of ants. 


CHAP. 
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hub | _ HA P. II. 
Of A N T Bo . 


HESE are wiſe * 3 inſed, 
| making proviſion in the ſummer, for their 
ſupport in winter; obſerving a regular diſcipline 


in their labour, regimenting their numbers, and as 


it were conſtituting officers over thoſe that are ap- 
pointed to work, to ſee its performance. I have 
with delight and wonder, obſerved them to iſſue 
out of their hives in order, and, when loaded with 
proviſion, returning in a continual line, without 
being joſtled by thoſe which have diſburdened 
themſelves, and are marching out for more ſtores, 
This labour they n in che a of” the moon, 
and reſt in the new. | 


Tuev are black, or reddiſh; in the winter they 


breed eggs and worms, which in the ſummer be- 


come ants; thoſe Which breed under trees, and 


ſmell ſour, are accounted beſt. They are ſaid to 
provoke venery, and create courage. Some authors 
uſe their eggs to reſtore ways. : 


We Spirit, Oil, and colatil Salt of Ants. 


T AKE what quantity of ants you pleaſe ; 

put them into a long · bodied retort, or 
an * cucurbit; let not the veſſel be 2. 
bove half filled with the inſects; fit a recipi- 
ent, and lute the joint well ; give gradual fire, 
45 
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35 you did the millepedes, and in all things proceed 
as in the diſtillation and rectification of them. 
After you have ſeparated the fait by ſublima- 
tion, put the oil and phlegm, remaining in the 
matraſs, into a retort, with a long body; rince out 
as much as you can of the oil which adheres to it, 
till it is above half filled with water: place it in a 
ſand- furnace, and give it a gradual fire, till the wa- 
ter and oil bubble a little; but take care it boil 
not oyer; for then your labour will be loſt. If 
you put a quarter part of ſpiritus nitri dulcis to the 
oil in its rectification, it will render the oil more 
pleaſant, and no way hurt its virtue. 


The Vndture of Ants, 


TAKE what quantity of ants you pleaſe; put 
them into an uncut body, and put upon 
them as much oil of nitre per deliquium, as will | 
cover them 3 let them ſtand in a gentle heat of di- 
geſtion five or ſix days, in which time they will 
be diſſolved; towards the end of which you may 
increaſe the fire three or*four hours, to make them 
boil ; then let them cool, and pour upon them 
three times their weight of ſpirit of wine; ſtop 
the body with a ſmall matraſs, and Jute the joint 
well; let it ſtand in a good digeſting heat, till the 
ſpirit is well tinged; let that cool, and pour it off, 
and put on more tartarized ſpirit of wine, and ſet 
It again in digeſtion, till it has. alſo acquired a tinc- 
„ | ture, 
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ture, which will be in two or three days time. De- 
cant that tinEture to the firſt, and put both into x 
cucurbit ; lute on its head and receiver, arid, in 
balneo mariæ, draw off two thirds of the ſpirit of 
wine. That which remains in the cucurhit let cool 
and ſettle, and, by gentle inclination, pour the 
tincture into a clean dry phial for uſe. 

Ir the oil of nitre be very ſtrong, the ſpirit of 
wine will not mix with it, but will ſwim upon it 
as oil doth upon water, and will only prey upon 
the animal ſulphur opened by the oil. Remem- 
ber to ſhake them often while they ſtand in di- 
geſtion. 

Ix virtue it exceeds that which i is attributed to 
the creature, in every ref] pect. Its doſe is from ten 
to ſixty or ſeventy I” in a glaſs of canary, or 
wine and water. 


The Eſſence of Ants. 


ISSOLVE ants, in ſpirit of nicre, in he ſame 
manner as is directed in making the eſſence 
of the vipers, ſkim off the froth, and decant it from 
the feces. To the clear diſſolution of four ounces of 
. ants, put of their rectified oil, four drams, which 
drop in by half a dram at a time : then put alſo, 
by-little at a time, two ounces of their ſalt. When 
all is mixed, and the ebullition ceaſed, ſhake them 
well, and ſet them in a very gentle heat of di- 
| grftion forty-eight * in a x circulatory veſſel : 
then, 
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then, by gentle inclination, pour off the diſſolution 
from the feces into a clean cucurbit; to which al- 
fo put a much fixed nitre in powder, by a little 
at a time, till no efferveſcence appears. Let them 
ſtand cool and quiet, and in a few hours they will 
ſhoot into a renovated falt-petre. If any liquor 
remains with the cryſtals, pour it off into a clean 
cucurbit, with its head and receiver, and, in a very 
gentle warmth, dry it: likewiſe dry gently that 
precipitate, which the ſpirit of nitre let fall, when 
it embraced its own firſt ſalt: | | 
THEN put the renovated nitre, precipitate, and 
the reſidence of the liquor which was evaporated, 
all together; grind them in a glaſs or marble mor- 
tar, put them into a matraſs, pour upon them one 
pound of tartarized ſpirit of wine, invert a ſmall 
matraſs, and lute the joint well, and let it ſtand in 
digeſtion three or four days, ſhaking it every day 
once or twice: then let it cool and ſettle, and de- 
cant off the tinged ſpirit; and, to the matter re- 
maining, put another pound of tartarized ſpirit of 
wine: let it ſtand as before, to extract more tinc- 
ture, and fo proceed, till it gives no colour to the 
ſpirit of wine. Then put all the tinged fpirits in- 
to a cucurbit, lute on well its head and receiver, 
and, in a gentle heat of balneum, draw off three 
fourths of the ſpirit, which keep well ſtopped, for 
any ſuch like operation hereafter. That which re- 
mains in the cucurbit let cool, and pour it into a 
clean bottle, which keep well ſtopped for uſe. 


Tris 
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Tuts is the moſt excellent medicine which is 


prepared of this induſtrious inſect. Its doſe is from 


ten to ſeventy or eighty drops. 

PLacz the veſſel, in which you make the dif. 
ſolution, in ſuch. a place where the noxious fumes 
may evaporate without offence, and continue it there, 
after you have decanted the liquor from its feces, till 


you have charged it with the volatile falt and oil of 


the inſets, and alſo with its own fixed falt : then 
ſet it in digeſtion, as the proceſs directs. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Spaniſh FI I Es. 


HEY are a fort of beetle, of a golden green- 


a iſh luſtre, produced from a worm like a ca- 
terpillar. They breed in wheat, the leaves of aſh 


and poplar. The beſt are found amongſt wheat 


and in meadows. They abound in Provence and 


Languedoc, from whence we are chiefly ſupplicd. 


They are hot and very corroſive, ſeldom! uſed in- 
wardly, without good correction, 


The Efence of Spaniſh 2 Flen 


R UISE four ounces of cantharides ʒ put en 6 
into a cucurbit, and pour upon them, by little 
at a time, twelve ounces of ſpirit of nitre, and let 
them ſtand in digeſtion twelve hours: then with a 


glaſs oon, or ſpatula, take off the black ſcum from 
| the 
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the ſurface of the ſpirit, which caſt away; pour | 
gradually upon them one pound of tartarized Tpirit 
of wine; mix them well by ſhaking, and place 
them in a ſand- furnace: lute on a head and recei- 
ver; kindle the fire, which gradually increaſe to 
the ſecqnd degree, and in that heat draw off a pound 
and a half of ſpirit, which keep by you for farther 
uſe. 

To that which remains in the cucurbit, put ( by 
little at a time) ſo much fixed ſalt· petre as will ſatiate 
its acidity, which you will know by the ceaſing of 
the ebullition. Then put the mixture into a glaſs 
or marble mortar ; add to it one ounce of refined 
camphor, and grind them, till they are well in- 
corporated ; then return them again into the cucur- 
bit. Rince out the mortar with ſome of the ſpirit 
of wine which you drew off from the mixture, which 
pour into the body with the remaining part of the 
ſpirit ; ſhake the whole together well, and ſer it in a 
heat of digeſtion ; make the cucurbit a circulatory ; 
lute the joint cloſe, and let it ſtand in that heat eight 
or ten days, ſhaking the ingredients well about every 
day; then let the whole cool, and ſtand to ſettle: 
pour off the tincture into a clean cucurbit, and, in a 
very gentle heat, draw off one half, or more, of the 
ſpirit, which again put upon the mixture, to extract 
more tincture; and, when that ſpirit is again tinged, 
draw off two thirds, which pur the third time to 
—_ more tincture, and diſtill as before, till 
B b putting 
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putting the tincture remaining, after diſtillation of 
the ſpirit, to the firſt tincture. 

Tu take one dram of ambergreaſe, half 3 
dram of muſk, and two drams of white ſugar. 
candy; grind them very well together, with a little 
of the ſpirit laſt drawn off, pour the mixture into a 
matraſs, and to them add four ounces of the afore. 
ſaid ſpirit 3 cloſe the matraſs well, and ſet it to di. 
geſt four or five days: then put the matter to 
the tincture of cantharides, (alſo in a matraſs) and 


let them circulate together four or five days more; 


then pour the eſſence into a clean dry bottle, 
which keep well ſtopped for uſe. 

I is accounted a great cordial, and really is en- 
dued with that quality which is attributed to the 
eſſence of fatyrion- root. Its doſe is from ten to an 


hundred drops, in a glaſs of canary wine, or any 


other vehicle which better pleaſes the patient. 

Max the diſſolution in a place where the 
fumes may freely aſcend without annoyance to the 
operator. The ſame care muſt be taken in mixing 
the ſpirit of wine with that of nitre; and allo the 
ſame caution ought to be uſe in N the fixed 
falt of nitre to its ſpirit, 

THz camphor abſorbs the corroſive quality of 
the fly ; and the fixed falt of nitre ſatiates that of 
the ſpirit : ſo that there is no need to fear any il 
conſequence from either, The diſſolution ſubtilizes 


the fly, and corrects all its poiſonous quality, The 
. dil- 


Ni 
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diſcharge of the diſſolved particles, by the fixed 
falt, renders it fit to yield its eſſential bring to the 
ſpirit of wine, 


. 
The Di/tillation of HART S-HoRN. 


AKE that which we call the velvet-head, 
in the ſpring-time, while it is ſoft ; cut it in- 
to little pieces, and put them into a cucurbit; lute 
on its head and receiver; place it in balneo mariæ, 
and diſtill a water from it. | 
I T is accounted good to help forward the birth, 
and to reſiſt malignant humours in fevers, Its doſe 
is from two to four or five ounces. 


The Spirit, Volatile Salt, and Oil of Harts- 


AKE of that which remained in - the cu- 
. curbit, (after the foregoing diſtillation) or 


pieces of ſolid harts-horn, as much as you pleaſe; 


put them into an earthen retort, or iron pot, either 


of which may be filled two thirds, If it bean iron 


pot, you muſt fit to it a copper head, with its re- 


ceiver ; if a retort, only a receiver: place them 


on a naked fire, which increaſe gradually, fo as to 
keep ſome fumes in the receiver, but not to force 


them ſo violently, as to blow off, or break it. At 
laſt give the fourth degree, which keep up till no 


Bb 2 fumes 
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ſumes appear: then let all cool, take off the re- 
ceiver, and put the oil and ſpirit into a ſeparating- 
glaſs; waſh out the falt which remains behind 
with clean water, and put it to the oil and ſpirit. 
Then let them ſtand twenty-four hours to ſeparate, 


and draw out the ſpirit; then put them into a cu- 


curbit, or long-bolled retort, in a gentle heat of 
ſand to rectify;; the ſalt (and ſome part of the li- 
quor, commonly called ſpirit) will firſt aſcend; the 
falt will increaſe, till the neck of the retort and 
receiver are well charged. When the falt begins 
to diſſolve, take off the receiver, and ſeparate the 


ſpirit from the ſalt, as before directed in that of u- 


rine ®, If after rectification, any oil appears upon 
the ſpirit, ſeparate it by a glaſs, and keep the ſpirit 
in a phial well ſtopped. 
Ix is diaphorctic and diuretic. Its doſe is "EA 
ten drops to forty or fifty, in any proper vehicle. 
AFTER the ſame manner we make the ſpirit, 
oil, and ſalt of human ſkulls and bones, vipers or 
ſerpents, ivory, hoofs, hair, &c, 
Ir 


m From thirty-two ounces of harts-horn, Mr. Lemery obtain- 
ed an ounce and a half of volatile ſalt, fix ounces of ſpirit, and 
two ounces of black oil ; there remained nineteen ounces of a 
black coal, which, on being calcined, was reduced to {ſixteen 
ounces. Harts-horn yields more or leſs of theſe ſubſtances, 
according as it is more or leſs dry. From ſive hundred and three 
pounds of it, I have obtained fixteen pounds of rough ſalt, and 


ninety two pounds of rough ſpirit and oil. Two pounds and 


three ounces of the ſalt, being reified with ſpirit of wire, 
were reduced to one pound four ounces and a half. 
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Ir you diſtill any animal ſpirit in an iron pot, 

with a copper head, that head ought to be kept 
only for ſuch uſe. 

Ir you would have what we call ſpirit n and 
falt o free from any appearance of oil, to one pound 
of the ſpirit (after the ſecond rectification) you may 
put of bones or horns calcined to whiteneſs, four 
ounces, and diſtill in a gentle heat of ſand. 

Ir you deſire all the falt in a dry form, ſeparated 
from the phlegm, put the aforeſaid mixture into a 
matraſs, or long body, with a head and receiver 
fitted to it, and placed in a very gentle heat of ſand ; 
the falt will be elevated into the head and neck of 
the body or matraſs; for the volatile ſalts of ani- 
mals are properly their ſpirits; and what we call 
ſpirit is no other than part of the volatile ſalt, 
diſſolved in phlegm ; which nevertheleſs, has the 
fame virtue with the true ſpirit, or volatile ſalt, * 
may be given in a greater doſe. | 


Bb 3 5 The 


" Spirit of harts-horn is moſt conveniently purified by 1 
it through a wet paper, (which will rerain the oil) and then di- 
ſtilling it once or twice with a gentle heat in clean glaſs veſſels. 

The diſtillation ſhould be continued no longer, than till the vo- 
latile ſalt which ariſes, is partly diſſolved. 

© Salt of harts-horn, and the like ſubſtances, is commodiouſly 
freed from the offenſive oil which comes over with it, by waſhing 
it in ſpirit of wine, and then ſubliming it from an equal weight 
of dry chalk, or fullers-earth. 
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The Aromatic Spirit of Harts- Horn. 

TRE the ſpirit, oil, and ſalt of harts-horn, 

after the firſt diſtillation, and rectify them; 
put them ſo rectified into a clean long-bolled retort : 
to each pound of which put two ounces of fal vo- 
latile oleoſum, and four ounces of ſpiritus nitri dul- 
cis; ſhake them well together, and ſer them in a 
very gentle heat of ſand; lute on a receiver, and 
continue the fire, (not exceeding the ſecond degree) 
till all is diſtilled. In the receiver you will have 
a ſpirit which has quitted its empyreuma, and re- 
ceived a penetrating, but very pleaſant ſcent P. It 
you rectify this ſpirit once more, its pleaſant ſmell 
will be eure 


CHAT. YL. 
Of VIPeeRs. 


f HE viper is one of the reptiles, but whe- 

ther animal or inſe&, I diſpute not. The 
creature is well known, and has a ſkin ſcaly, and 
withal fo very compact, that it permits little or no 
perſpiration of ſpirits, which is the reaſon why it 
is able to live ſeveral months, without any other 


*nouriſhment than that of air. 
As 


Four pounds of rectiſied ſpirit of harts-horn, eight ounces 
of volatile oily ſalt, and one pound of ſweet ſpirit of nitre, 
yielded five pounds of aromatic ſpirit. 
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As to the ſtory of Pliny about their generation, 
that the male puts his head into the mouth of the 
female, which ſhe bites off; that the young vipers 
pierce the womb. and ſides of their dam, and by 
that means revenge the death of their fire z of 


their particular hatred to the aſh-tree, that they 


will rather run into the fire than come near it, and 
the like; I reject them as fabulous. 

AvTHoRs are of different opinions about the 
manner of emitting their poiſon 3 ſome aſſerting 


that it proceeds from the yellow juice which often 
appears upon the ſurface of the wound; and o- 


thers from the rage of the animals *. But my de- 
ſign being only to give ſuch antidotes and medicines 
as are produced from them by chemical preparation, 
I omit 5 3 as foreign to my purpoſe. 


Diiſtillation of Vipers. 


T AKE what number of vipers you pleaſe ; 


open and cleanſe them from all worms and 


excrements, and the females from their eggs; take 


out their hearts and livers, dry them in the ſhade, 


ſeparately from the bodies, and when they are dry, 


cut the bodies into ſmall pieces, and fill therewith 
a coated retort three quarters full; place it in a 
reverberatory fit for the retort z Jute to it a recei- 
ver, which muſt be capacious : cover the furnace 
with its dome, and give a gentle fire for two 
"—_ in which time the greateſt part of the 
B b 4 phlegm 

* See this affair ſatisfactorily cleared up in the late elegant 


edition of Dr, Mead's Eſay on poiſons. 
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phlegm will come off : then increaſe the fire to the 
ſecond degree for two hours more, which will raiſe 
the ſpirit and volatile ſalt; increaſe it ſtill to the 
third, which will fill the recipient with clouds; 
keep up this degree, till the clouds leſſen in the 
receiver. Continue the increaſe of the fire ſtill, to 
the fourth degree, and keep it there, till all be 
come over, and the receiver grows cool : then 
ceaſe the fire, and you will find the phlegm, ſpirit, 
ſalt, and oil 4, which muſt be rectified as followeth. 
Son E take only the bodies, pulling off the ſkin, 
and cutting off the heads and tails, which they put 
away ; alſo they put away their heart and liver : 
but all theſe yield as much falt proportionable to 
their weight, as the bodies do. You may as well 
perform this operation in a good ſand- furnace, and 
uncoated retort, as you can in a reverberatory. 


Refificatt on of the Salt of Vipers. 


NU all that you find in the receiver into a 

long: bodied, uncut cucurbit ; if more ſalt ad- 
heres to the receiver than the liquid which diſtilled 
from the vipers will diſſolve, put in a little water, 
and rince all the ſalt out into the body; place the 
cucurbit in balneo, or a gentle heat of ſand or aſhes ; 
+24. Jute 


4 Sixteen ounces of vipers yielded one ounce and fix drams of 
volatile ſalt, two ounces and three drams of black oil, three 
ounces of ſpirit, and the ſame quantity of phlegm ; there re- 
mained in the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel five ounces and two 
drams of a black matter. See Lemery's Chemiſtry 
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jute on the head with a bladder daubed with ſtiff 
ſtarch, and dipt in the white of an egg. Lou 
may alſo lute on a ſmall receiver to the beak of the 
alembic, and the ſalt will ſublime into the head, 
or upper part of the body, diſtinct from the phlegm, 
and groſſer part of the oil, which muſt be kept in 
a clean phial, carefully and exactly ſtopped for 
uſe. | 

To this falt many virtues are attributed; as that 
it gives relief even'in thoſe diſeaſes which are moſt 
refractory and difficult to cure; as apoplexies, le- 
thargies, convulſions, palſies, and all other diſeaſes 
believed to have their ſource in the brain : likewiſe 
in diſtempers of the breaſt z as difficulty of breath- 
ing, palpitation of the heart, pleuriſies, ſwoonings, 
Sc. It diſſipates all inward impoſthumes, and diſ- 
lodges ſecret and unknown pains, which have their 
origin in the ſpirits : it helps digeſtion, and purifies 
the whole maſs of blood; reſolves and prevents co- 
agulations in all parts of the body. It is an ex- 
cellent remedy againſt all intermitting fevers, par- 
ticularly quartans: it works powerfully in the di- 
ſtempers of the matrix, and is an enemy to all the 
vices of the ſkin, even to the leproſy itſelf. But 
above all, it is a moſt certain ſpecific againſt the 
bitings of all venomous creatures, It is alſo a great 
antidote againſt the plague, and all contagious and 
epidemical diſeaſes; as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, Sc. 
Its doſe is from ten grains to two ſcruples, in any 
proper vehicle, 


THis 
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Tais excellent falt is alſo another ingredient in 
the anti- rheumatic tincture. 

Ix you defire the ſalt more nicely ſeparated from 
all the oily particles which it carried with it in 
- the firſt rectification, mix three parts of clean and 
very dry chalk, in fine powder, with one part of 
the rectified ſalt of vipers : put it into a matraſs, 
or uncut cucurbit, with its head and receiver well 
Jared ; and with a gentle fire ſublime the falt, and 
it will leave all the oily particles abſorbed in the 


A Sudorific Water of Vipers. 


AK E what number of live vipers you pleaſe; 
put them into a ſtrong earthen body ; tie a 
hair-cloth over its mouth (ſuch as coarſe hair- 
fieves are made of ;) fit and faſten a head well to 
it; then place it in balneo, which gradually make 
to boil. This will elevate a water, which you will 
ſee drop into the receiver : when the drops ceaſe to | 
fall, let it cool, and take out the water. 

ITs operation is diaphoretic, and it is ſucceſsfully 
exhibited in many caſes, where the ſalt is proper. 
Its doſe is from twenty to ſeventy or eighty drops, 
in any proper vehicle. 

Trex hair-cloth is faſtened to we the vipers 
from jumping into the head, when they begin to 
be heated; by which means they may. poſlibly 


break the head, and get Me) whole biting then 
would 


43 
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would be extremely pernicious, by reaſon of their 
irritation by the heat of the fire, 


The Eſſence of Vipers. 


FAKE of dried vipers, what number you 
- pleaſe z cut them into ſmall pieces, and put 
them into a cucurbit; place it conveniently, and 
pour into it (by. a little at a time) ſo much ſpirit 
of nitre as will diſſolve them: (commonly twelve 
ounces of ſpirit of nitre will diſſolve four ounces 
of vipers.) When all the ſpirit is put upon them, 
let them ſtand five or ſix hours, and there will ariſe 
a black ſcum upon the ſurface of the diffolution, 
which muſt be taken off with a glaſs ſpoon, or, 
in defect of that, a clean tobacco-pipe. You will 
likewiſe find white feces in the bottom,, which 


muſt alſo be ſeparated from the clear diſſolution 1 
pour the clear liquor into a retort, and by an ounce 


or two at a time, put to it three times its weight 
of tartarized ſpirit of wine, ſhaking them often a- 
bout, as you mix them: place the retort in a heat 
of aſhes, aid with a gentle fire diſtill off the 
ſpirit of wine, which will be an excellent dulcified 


| ſpirit of nitre: To the black matter remaining 


in the bottom of the retort, put the ſame quantity 


of new ſpirit of wine tartarized, and diſtill it off 
as you did the other: put on again the ſame 
quantity as before, and diftill in the fame man- 


ner; and repeat this ſo often with new ſpirit of 


wine, 
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wine, till it has neither any nitrous ſmell, nor acid 
taſte, Keep that which remains in the retort, to 
unite with the volatile ſalt, and re&tified oil of 
vipers, as in the following proceſſes. 

Wren you put the ſpirit of nitre to the vipers, 
place the veſſel where the fumes may aſcend with- 
out offending you: alſo be careful not to put a- 
bove one ounce of the ſpirit of wine to the ſolu- 
tion, leſt the ebullition ſhould be fo ſtrong, as to 
make the matter fly out of the veſſel with violence *, 


The ReetHfication of the Oil of Vipers. 


| © oth the oil and phlegm from which the falt 

of vipers was ſublimed, into a cucurbit, ca- 
pable of holding two gallons 3 pour to them one 
gallon of clean water; ſet the cucurbit in a ſand- 
furnace ; fit to it a head and receiver ; give it a 
gradual fire, till the matter within the body bub · 
bles ; continue the fire ſo, till holding a ſpoon un- 
der the beak of the head, you perceive very little 
or no oil to ſwim upon the water, which drops in- 
to the ſpoon. Then let all cool, and you wall 
have water, with the ethereal oil of vipers, in the 
receiver. ( 

One gallon of water will be ſafficient to rectify 
four ounces of the black oil with, and generally by 
that time you have diſtilled two quarts of water, 
you will have all the æthereal oil come over. 


The 


ff you put the ſolution by little and little to eight times the 
quantity of ſpirit, you will avoid the danger here hinted at, ard 
at the ſame time finiſh this proceſs at one ſingle diſtillation, 
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The Compound Tincture of Vipers. 


AKE one pound of flowers of ſulphur ; 
four ounces of crude antimony ; grind them 
to a fine powder; put it into an earthen diſh, and 
faturate it with four ounces of oil of ſulphur per 
campanam, (or with oil of vitriol :) put the mat- 
2er into a retort, and pour gradually one pound of 
| ſweet ſpirit of nitre upon it; place the retort in a 
ſand- furnace, and draw off the ſpirit, Into one 
pound of this ſpirit put two ounces of dried vi- 
pers, (cut into ſmall pieces ;) let them digeſt forty- 
eight hours in a matraſs; when cool, ſtrain the 
liquor through a hair-cloth, Return the men- 
ſtruum into a matraſs, adding cochineal, ſaffron, 
and Virginia ſnake-root, of each two drams. Let 
them digeſt forty-eight hours, and then decant the 
clear tincture. | | 
IT is an excellent diaphoretic. In the year 1665, 
I have known it often given with ſucceſs in the 
plague, as well as in malignant fevers. The doſe 


is from five to fifty drops, 


The Union of the Volatile Salt, Athereal 0¹ 8 
and the moſt ſubtile Parts of the Vi 4 
into an Eſſence. 


UT to four ounces of the diſſolved body of 
the vipers left in the retort, one ounce of 
tinctura 
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tinctura regalis, (before mentioned in the chapter 
of antimony) by a dram at a time: then to two 
ounces of the ſalt, and half an ounce of the 
æthereal oil, put one pound of the ſame tinctura 


regalis; put them into a matraſs, which make a 


circulatory, and let them ſtand ten days in the ſun, 
(or an equivalent heat) ſhaking them every day. 
When you ſee the tincture has imbibed all the 
ſalt and oil, take ir out, and put it to the diſſo- 
lution of the vipers aforeſaid; and when by a 
ſtrong agitation you have looſened the diſſolution 
from the retort, put it all into a matraſs, and let 
it circulate in a very gentle heat ten days, ſhaking 
it every day. In this time all the ſeveral ſubſtances 
will be united into an eſſence, which pour off from 
the feces into a clean phial, and keep carefully ſtop- 


ped for uſe. 
Tunis eſſence is endued with all the virtues of 


the ſalt of vipers; and if any animal medicine 


exceeds the ſalt, it is this. Its doſe is from twen- 
ty to one hundred drops, in any appropriated 


liquor. 
Tu k ounce of indura regalis is put to-the 


_ diſſolved vipers to ſatiate (in part) the acidity 


ſtill remaining in them, which otherwiſe might 
too much fix the ſalt of vipers, and reduce it to the 
nature of common ſalt armoniac“; which being a- 
gain mixed with fixed alkalies, may be ſublimed 
into an animal urinous ſalt, as it was before. 

| : - You 


* The ſalt which reſults from a ſolution of vipers in ſpirit of 
nitre, more perfectly reſembles nitre than ſal armoniac. 


r and aÞc ce an 


f 
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' You may likewiſe dulcify the diſſolution, by 
putting to it (by little ata time) as much pure fixed 


nitre as will fatiate its acidity : then let it ſtand in 


a cold place, and it will ſhoot into a combuſtible 


falt-petre again z and the diſſolution will be there- 
by freed from the corroſive ſpirit of nitre, which 
would have changed the volatile falt, into _ 
which ſome call the ſecret ſal armoniac. 

WHATEVER animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
is diſſolved in the ſpirit of nitre, it will be made 
to precipitate with the fixed falt; and on the 


contrary, whatever is diſſolved in the oil of nitre 


per deliquium, or by its fixed ſalt, will be ſeparated 
by the ſpirit : and this (if carefully elaborated) may 
be done without prejudice to the matters diſſolved, 
and to the augmentation of their virtues, by digeſt- 


ing 5 hs their undigeſted crudities. 


CHAP. VII. 


Tr elixirate, or make efential animal vola- 
2 tile ſalts. 


AKE half a pound of volatile animal ſalt; 
put half a pound of tartarized ſpirit of wine 

to it, and it will coagulate, and is that which Hel- 
mont calls his offa alba: put this ſalt into a matraſs, 
pouring upon it pure and ſtrong diſtilled vinegar, 
by little and little at a time, till the ebullition ceaſes; 
then ſet the matraſs in a gentle heat of ſand, with 
| | its 
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its head and receiver well luted ; there will firſt 
come a ſubtile liquor, dropping from the noſe of 
the alembic z after that will ſublime into the head, 
a moſt glorious ſalt, white as ſnow, in figure 


| like large flowers of benzoine, of a quick, pleaſant, 
penetrating ſcent, and a very agreeable taſte. 


. In #his operation you muſt have a watchful eye; 
as ſoon as you perceive the cryſtals to fall, or relent 
in the head, draw the cucurbit out of the ſand, and 
take off the head and receiver z put the ſpirit and 
ſalt apart, into phials, and carefully ſtop them. 
In the cucurbit you will find a very n 
phlegm, which may be thrown away. 

Tr1s is that animal ſalt I unite with the ſalt 


of tartar, that fo readily diſſolves in tartarized 


ſpirit of wine, before- mentioned; with which 1 
extract the anodyne ſulphur of metals, and of 


them compoſe that ſurprizing anti-rheumatic tinc- | 


ture, which rectifies loſt and depraved appetites, 
reſtoring the ſtomach to its true tone, and preparing 
the aliment for further digeſtion ; cleanſe the blood 
of all the corroſive ſalts, which (in ſome meaſures) 
occaſion thoſe acute pains in rheumatiſms, gouts, 
ſcurvies, &c. It is a powerful diuretic, and of ex- 
cellent uſe in the ſtone and gravel, either in the 
kidneys or bladder, by diſſolving and waſhing off 
that petrifying matter, which is the cauſe of both. 
By its gentle diaphoretic and anodyne quality, it 
quiets the Arches, and allays the irregular ferment 

in 


in the blood; by which means it becomes an ex- 
cellent medicine in all fevers; and by its carmina- 
tive and ſweetening quality, gives preſent relief 
in colics, and all gripings in the bowels and ſto- 
mach. In its taſte and operation, it is moſt plea- 
ſant, and mixes with all liquors, without ebulli - 
tion, coagulation, or precipitation. So much for = 
the anti-rheumatic tincture. | 

Tais eſſential animal falt is diaphoretic and 
diuretic. Its doſe is from five grains to one ſcruple. 

Tux doſe of the anti-rheumatic tincture is from 
fifty to one hundred, or one hundred and twenty 
drops. My common vehicle is ſpring water. 
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Of SALT ARMONIAC. 


ALT armoniac is brought from Alexandria in \ 

yt, Venice, Antwerp, &c. and is either 
natural or artificial. The natural is found in very 
hot countries, where the earth has imbibed the 
urine of animals; but of this very little is brought 
to us. The artificial is made of ten pounds of 
| urine, two pounds of ſea- ſalt, and one pound of 
| the ſoot of wood: theſe are boiled into a maſs, and 
then ſublimed into ſuch cakes as come to us r. 


SQ Pariſi- 


»The fal armoniac of the ſhops is an artificial ſaline con- 
| crete, ſaid by ſome authors to be prepared from a mixture of 
in urine, common ſalt, and wood - ſoot; by others, (ſee Mem. de 
| Pacad. 
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Pacad. des ſcienc. an. 1735. to be ſublimed from the ſoot of 


them along with itſelf, and concretes with the reſt into a maſs, 
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Purification of Salt, Armoniac. 
N ? 18s 1 Fl b4 


TA 1SSOLVE what quantity of fl artmoniac 
| you pleaſe in warm water; filtre and coa- 
gulate, or only evaporate to a pellicle, and fet it 

to 


cow-dung. It is ſoluble in ſomewhat leſs than double its weight 
of water: the ſolution, being duly evaporated, ſhoots into thin 
fibrous plates like feathers. Sal ammoniac neither coagulates | 
milk, nor changes the colour of ſolution of ſublimate. It makes 
a conſiderable e<ferveſcence with the vitriolic acid, attended with 
a notable degree of cold. Expoſed to a conſiderable heat, it 
totally ſublimes; and, if previouſly well ground with metallic, 
and certain other ponderous ſubſtances, elevates ſome part of 


which readily flows into a liquor in a moiſt air. Mixed with 
a due quantity of fixed alkaline ſalts, it yields to a ſmall de- | 
gree of fire two thirds its weight of pure volatile alkali : what 
remains in the ſubliming veſſel, being diſſolved in water and y 
eryſtallized, readily aſſumes the form of <ubical cryſtals, like r 
thoſe of common falt, the properties of which it likewiſe d 
polleſſes, (ſee page 209.) Sal ammoniac; mingled with nit, 8 |: 
and injected into a red-hot crucible, boils up, and emits flaſhes 
of light ; and thus betrays its animal origin, (ſee the chemical 
hiſtory of animals, page 358) Sublimed in a retort, with double CC 
its weight of chalk, it is ſaid to gain an increaſe ; (ſee Mem. dt th 
Bega. des ſcienc. an. 1735.) but the ſubſtance thus elevated, : 


| in 
is not to be regarded as a pure volatile falt ; ſince, probably, 8 


one third of the quantity is owing to the chalk. A mixture of 
quick-lime and ſal armoniac fet to ſublime, affords an exceeding 
penetrating ſpirit ; but gives over nothing in the form of a ſolid m 
ſalt: if the quantity of lime be conſiderable, the volatile alk: 
line part of the ſal armonias is almoſt totally abſorbed by it. 


* 


, 
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to ſhoot in a cold place 3 er of them will render 
you a very white ſalt. | 1 

Irs operation is . and diuretic; it is aid 
to be good in malignant fevers; alſo in quartan 
agues; it provokes womens terms, reſiſts putre- 
faction, and is therefore given in the time of the 
plague. Its doſe is from twenty N to one e 
and a half. 

Tx1s operation ſeparates the dab dirt from 


the falt, and renders it fit for ſublimation. If with- 


out this ſeparation, you ſhould ſublime it, the foul 
and dirty ſulphur would riſe with it, and render it 
unfit for ſome curious operations. 


 Sublimation of Salt Armoniac. 


N what quantity of ſalt armoniac (in groſs 


powder) you pleaſe into a retort, or matraſs, 
with its head; place it in a fand-furnace, fit a 
receiyer to it, and give gradual fire to the third 


degree, in which you may keep it till all is ſub- 
| limed, which you will perceive by the ſublimare 


riſing clear above the ſand. Some ſublime it with 
common ſalt, and others with burnt-alum ; but 
they ſerve for no other uſe than taking up room 
in the glaſs, which muſt not be quite half full. 
Salt armoniac being ſublimed with common alt, 
is that which Mr. Lemery calls flowers of falt ar- 
nen 5. Its uſe is the ſame with the purified. 

Ds wales eren Spirit 


0 Dy ſubliming eight ounces of each together, he obtained | 


fix ounces of flowers. 
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Spirit of Salt 4. oh Salt of 


Tartar. | 


\AKE of ſalt armoniac, 5 falt of tartar, of 

each one pound; powder and mix them 
well, and put them preſently into a cucurbit, (or 
rather into a retort, becauſe there is but one joint 
to cloſe ;) ſprinkle the mixture with twelve oun- 
ces of -phlegm of wine, or eight ounces of ſpring, 
or rain- water; place the veſſel in ſand, and luting 
well the receiver with bladder, give a fire of the 


firſt degree one hour and a half; increaſe it to the 


ſecond, and keep it ſo for two hours : go on to 
the third, and keep it there, till you. ſee the falt 
begin to diſſolve in the neck of the retort, or head 
of the cucurbit. Let all cool, and put the ſpirit 
into a phial by itſelf, and the falt into another by 
itſelf *. 

ITs operation is ſudorific and diuretic. It is 
given in epilepſies, palſies, the ſmall- pox, malignant 
fevers, and the plague. Its doſe is from ten drops 
to one dram. 

Ixs EAD of a pound of falt 5 tartar, you may 
take one pound and a half of pot-aſhes, made clean 
by diſſolution and filtration, and evaporate it to 
dryneſs. Ic is of the ſame ule with ſalt of tartar. 
1 | Spirit 


Eight ounces of ſal armoniac, the ſame quantity of ſalt of 
tartar, and five ounces of water, yielded Mr. Lemery ſeven oun- 
ces and a half of ſpirit ; aſter which ten drams and a half 
ſublimed. 


of 


6 
9 


Spirit of Salt Armoniac, with Puick-lime. 


AKE of falt armoniac, in fine powder, one 
pound; of quick-lime, (which has lain in 
the air, till it is broken into fine powder) three 


pounds 3 mix them well, and put them preſently: 
into a retort, to which put two pounds of river, 


rain, or ſpring- water; ſhake it, to mix the pow- 

der and water, and place it in a ſand- furnace. 
Lute well the juncture of the receiver, and give 
fire of the firſt degree one hour and a half; aug- 
ment it to the ſecond, where you may keep it, 


till about twelve ounces of ſpirit be diſtilled: then 


take off the receiver, and keep the ſpirit in a phial 
well ſtopped for uſe ®. You may lute on the re- 
ceiver again, and draw off three or four ounces 
more, which will be pretty ſtrong. | | 

Irs operation, - uſe, and doſe, are the fame with 
the other. It is accounted the better ſpirit to ſmell 
to, being more penetrating; but, by reaſon of 
its heat, it is not thought ſo good” for internal 
uſe, - [40 


5 Eight ounces of {al armoniac, diſtilled with thrice its 
weight of quick-lime, and four ounces of water, yielded five 
ounces and fix drams of ſpirit ; z there remained in the retort 
thirty ounces of a white matter, which being boiled in a large 
quantity of water, and then | evaporated to dryneſs, gave 
fix ounces and a half of a cauſtic alkaline ſalt, See Lemery's 
Chemiſtry. 
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Ir the lime be not a little quenched before it is 
mixed with the fal armoniac, the ſpirit will fly 


with ſuch violence, that it will be very troubleſome 
to put it into the veſſel, and the Wes, ellential part 
will be lot. | | ; 


He Spirit W Salt of Sal 8 
which Monſ. Lemery calls Tre Spirit of 
. eee 


Ak E alt e 1 Gle- of tartar, of 
each one pound; make them into fine poy- 

der, and mix them; put them into a cucurbit, fit 
a helm to it, with a wide beak, and likewiſe a re- 
ceiver to the helm; lute them well with bladder 
dipt in the white of an egg, well beaten with a 
little water; place them in a ſand-furnace, and give 
fire of the firſt degree two hours; the ſalt will 
riſe into the head, and ſome ſpirit drop into the 
receiver. Raiſe the fire to the ſecond degree, and 
keep it ſo four or five hours, in which time all the 
volatile ſalt will be ſublimed. Let all cool, and 
take off the head and receiver; put the ſpirit into 
a phial well ſtopped, and the ſalt into another 
alſo well ſtopped. If you would have the ſalt con- 
verted into ſpirit, it is done by three or r four recti- 

« Hfications. t 
Iz is of the fame uſe with the _ ſpirits 
of alt ee _ 1 be en in a greater 
| AY | 
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I you put half a pound of tartarized ſpirit of 
wine to the ſalts before diſtillation, you will have 


a greater re of ſale than can be en 


wiekout it. 


The acid hir of Salt Armoniae. 


Pac: the caput mortuum of the former 
ſpirits, one part; and of fullers earth three 
parts, both beaten into fine powder, and well 
mixed; put them into an earthen long-neck, and 
place it in a reverberatory ; fit and lute on the re- 
ceiver; make fire of the firſt degree for one hour; 
increaſe it to the ſecond, and keep it there three 
hours longer, and fo to the third and fourth, till 
the receiver becomes clear without fumes : then 


let all cool, take off the receiver, and put up the 


ſpirit for uſe. It is of the ſame nature and uſe as 
tg ſpirit of common falt, &c. | 

Tus is the ſpirit of common falt, which was 
before in the compoſition of ſalt armoniac, but 
kept down by the'falt of tartar z and therefore re- 


quires as ſtrong a fire to waa it as that of com- 


mon Kalt. 


* diuretic Sal. 


ary Fn grey ſalt OEM remains in ts 
veſſel after diſtillation of either of the ſpi- 
Tits made with ſalt armoniac and tartar ; diflolve, 
Cc 4 filtre, 
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filtre, and evaporate, either to a pellicle, (and ſo ſet 
it to ſhoot into cryſtals) or to a dry bottom. 

I xs operation is diuretic and diaphoretic. It 
works by urine very powerfully, from which it takes 
its name. It is given in the ſtone and gravel, alſo 
ſucceſsfully in intermitting | fevers. ' Its doſe is 
from ten grains to one dram, in any Proper 
vehicle. 

Ty after the humidity is  Evipctatid, you' make 
too ſtrong a fire under it, you will burn _ 8 


colour the falr, 
ales V. Matile olga. 


＋ A K E of ſalt armoniac and falt of rortar, 
5 of each half a pound; powder them apart, 
and mix them: put the mixture into a retort; 
put alſo into the retort half an ounce of marum 
Syriacum; and of tartarized ſpirit of wine, one 
pound and a half, impregnated with the following 
eſſential oils, viz. of cloves, half a dram ; 5 Cin- 


namon, one ſcruple; marjoram, lemons, and o- 


ranges, of each one dram; put to them of clean 
water, two pounds, and ſet all in a ſand- furnace: 

lute on the receiver, and give fire of the firſt de- 
gree one hour and a half; increaſe to the ſecond, 
in which continue it five or ſix hours, or until 


you have in the receiver about a pint and a half of 
ſpirit and ſalt. You may aromatize it with eſſence 


of ambergreaſe to your pleaſure. 


Tris 
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Tais medicine is differently compoſed, as the 
operator pleaſes... Its operation is diaphoretic and 
diuretic. It is given in pains and diſeaſes of the 
head. It is good in palſies, lethargies, ſcurvy, and 
peſtilential fevers. Its doſe is Now: ten to ſixty 
drops. | 

Ir you make it with the ſpices and herbs, in- 
ſtead of the eſſential oils, it will acquire a little 
tincture, which by ſome is diſliked, but I think it 
not the worſe. 


« Hal Volatile Oleoſum, another way. 


FN pure, clean ſalt ammoniac; and pearl- 

aſhes, both in powder, of each one pound: 
diſſolve the ſal ammoniac in about twice its weight 
of water, and as much of the fixed alkaline ſalt 
as equal its weight of water will take up: paſs the 
latter ſolution through a cloth, and pour them both 
ſeparately into a ſtrait, wide-necked retort. Diſ- 
ſolye half an ounce of oil of lemon-thyme, and 
one dram of oil of pimento, in three. pints. of 
clean, well rectified ſpirit of wine: then add it to 
the former ſolutions. Place the retort in a. ſand- 
furnace: lute on a receiver with a wet bladder; 
and apply a very gentle fire, till the falt (which 
will be elevated to the neck of the retort, and the 
ſides of the-recipient) is partly diſſolved : then 
put out the fire; and when all is coo], pour the 
ſpirit into a phial for uſe, 


« Saf 
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Ns Sal Volatile Oleefum, 0" way. 


AKE eſſence of. lemons, chemical oil of nut- * 
megs, of each two drams; chemical oil of 
cloves, half a dram ; ſweet ſpirit of ſal armoniac, two 
nds. Put them into a retort placed in a water- 
bath; and diſtill as much as a . heat will 
elevate my 


2 S dal Volatile. 


1 of pure alcoholized ſpirit of wine, and 
of ſpirit of ſal armoniac made with tartar, 
fully ſaturated with ſalt, of each half a pound: 
drop into the ſpirit of wine one dram and a half 
of any eſſential oil, and it will immediately mix 
with-it : mingle the two ſpirits together, and they 
willform a white coagulum, which in a little while 
will depoſite a conſiderable portion of a fine white 
falt'; a tranſparent liquor, ſomewhat tinged with 
the colour of the oil you have gr ere floating 
_ Wo top.” 


-The biddew Spirit of Salt Armoniae. 


* ARE of- pure ſpring-water, five pounds ; 
off?! eee two l ſalt armoniac, one 
At 72:3 711 * N Pound; 


* 7 Particular ca care Koala 'be taken- i in the —— of the oils 
_ which are very liable to adulteration ; for upon their goodneſs 
- the excellence of this hs pe in great meaſure depends. 
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pound ; put them into an uncut body, and ſtop 


it, with a bolt head, firmly luted : let them ſtand 
three or four days in a gentle heat of ſand to di- 
geſt, ſhaking them two or three times every day : 


then let the. mixture ſettle filtre, and keep the 


water for uſe. 

Le is uſed to open obfiruQtions of the liver and 
ſpleen, provoke the terms, ſweeten the blood, and 
to give eaſe in the gout. Its doſe is from wh to 
ſixty, or one hundred drops. 

You may diſſolve and filtre the fales apart, 454 
then put the diſſolutions together, into a glaſs big 
enough for the liquor to circulate in | 


The double Menftruwn of Salt Armontac. 


T of ſalt armoniac and quick-lime, both 
reduced into fine powder, of each equal quan- 
tities mix them together, and let them run, per 


deliquium, in a moiſt place. 


T1s, liquor is of the ſame. uſe with the fore- 
going ſpirit, Its doſe is from ten drops to one dram, 
It readily diſſolves mercury ſublimate into a clear 
water, which may be of uſe to the curious. 

Lr the lime be two or three days expoſed to 
the air, before you mix it with the ſal armoniac 3 
otherwiſe a great part of the volatile ſpirit will 


evaporate, which ought to be united with the 
falt. 


PART. 
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PART IV. 


| By WAY of 


A:P.P END I X. 


IN fe the Tranſmutation of Metals. 


HE doctrine of the tranſmutation of metals has 

been poſitively aſſerted by many authors, 
both antient and modern; by men of great learn- 
ing and experience, of ſolid virtue and piety ; of 
which (amongſt others) the late honourable Mr. 
Boyle is, I think, a complete inſtance, 
I know indeed that this doctrine meets with very 
little acceptance amongſt the learned of this age, 
neither ſhall I pretend to be an advocate for it, 
though the expenſive and tedious experiments l 
have made, abundantly convince me, that metals 
may be very much meliorated, if not Oy crank: 
muted, 
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TAE following experiments, which I have 
choſen out of many others, I faithfully deliver to 
you 3 hoping that I have ſo behaved myſelf," that 
my veracity will not now be queſtioned ; and that 
I ſhall not, upon the brink of reg 5 e 
of vanity. 
Tux #tiology of any thing in theſe or the 
former proceſſes, cannot be expected from me, 
who want the great bleſſings of academical edu- 
cation, and have no more philoſophy than (I may 
truly ſay) I have fetched out of the fire. 

I affect no unintelligible words, or myſtical hiero- 
- glyphicks, to delude men of their money and ſenſes 
too, I honeſtly relate only matter of fact, which 
may caution you againſt thoſe circumforaneous pre- 
tenders, the adepts, who have prejudiced the 


world by their cheats; and, notwithſtanding the 


fair warning Eraſmus long ſince gave us, continue 
to impoſe upon ſome great and wiſe men. 


Experiment I. 
HE fifth day of Auguſt, 4. D. 1661, Mr. 


curial water following. 
Wx had a caſt-iron body three foot long, with 
a perforation within half a foot of the top; we 


made an agreeable furnace, and placed the body in 


it, to which we luted a large glaſs head, with a 


wry wide beak ; to which alſo we luted ſeven alu- 
dels. 


T. T. joined with me in the making the mer- 
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dels, When the bottom of the body was of a 
white heat, we put in at the perforation, two or 
three drops of mercury, and immediately ſtopped 
it cloſe. This liitle quantity of mercury made a 
great noiſe, and roſe in white fumes, which filled 
the head, all the aludels, and the receiver. When 
theſe fumes were condenſed, we put in the like 
quantity as before, and ſo continued, till in ſixteen 
hours time we had put in one pound of mercury, 
When all was cold, we took off the receiver and 
aludels ; in each we found a little water, and in the 
firſt and ſecond aludel ſome grains of crude mer- 
cury 3 we carefully put all the water together, 
which ſeemed to be about one pint, and yet the 

weight was but thirteen ounces and fix drams, 
We pleaſed ourſelves wonderfully with our ſup- 
poled treaſure, which we concluded could be no 
leſs than the univerſal menſtruum; but, after many 
trials, we found it of no more virtue than common 
water. We ſpent above half of it upon leaf gold, 
gold calcined with mercury, and upon a lunar calx, 
Sc. but the more experiments we made, the more 
we were convinced that our mighty expectations 
were vainly founded; however, we divided the 
remaining water; and I loſt my part when the 
fire of London, A. D. 1666, forced me to re- 
move. ; C I 

Tux fame gentleman and I tried many expe- 
riments with air attracted by ſeveral magnets 3 
5 e with 
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' with May-dew, and other inſipid menſtruums, Sc. 
and we never found them more uſeful than diſtilled 


rain · water. 
Experiment II. 


| by gs fourteenth of June, A. D. 1667, I pu- 
rified regulus martis to a perfe& ſtar, 'of 

which I melted four ounces, with half a pound of 
fine ſilver; I beat it, when it was cold, into a fine 
powder, and then, with twenty-four ounces of 
mercury revived from cinnabar, T ground- it in 
an iron mortar, till they were truly amalgamated. 

The 16h. This whole day was ſpent in grind- 
ing the amalgama with warm water, till the water 
came off clear. 55 

The 17. TI put the amalgama into a retort, 
which I ſet in ſand, and gave it fire gradually; 
but the laſt four hours I kept it in che extreme de- 
The 18 b. I again melted the luna with four 
ounces of the ſtellated regulus; then beat into fine 
powder, and by grinding with it the diſtilled mer- 
cury, I made an amalgama as before. 

The 19. I waſhed and en. the g 
in warm water. 

21. It was diſtilled. _ 

Tus E operations I repeated ten times, always | 
melting four ounces of freſh regulus with my 


luna. RT 
Tas 
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Taz ga. of Fuly. I weighed my. mercury, and 
found it twenty ounces and fix drams : I bo it 


in diſtilled vinegar, and ſtrained it through fine 


clean cloths, till it was dazling bright. 

THz gh. I pur two ounces of this mercury, 
and ſix drams of perfect fine gold into a little un- 
cut body: I ſer it into my athanor, where it con. 
tinued ſix days in a gentle heat; in which time the 
mercury had ſo penetrated the gold, that in leſs 
than ſix hours time 1 ground them into an amal- 
gama, which I waſhed, till it was very bright; 
then I put it upon a ſheet. of fine white, paper, and 
ſet it in a gentle heat of my athanor to dry. 

Tn E 19h. I put the amalgama into a ſtrong cryſtal 
egg, which I ſcaled hermetically, and placed it in my 
athanor, gradually giving fire for fifteen weeks; 
then the bottom of the pan in which it ſtood was 
red-hot. It endured this heat four days, and then 
burſt into ten thouſand pieces, ſo diſperſed, that J 
never could find one grain of it. 

N. B. After the amalgama had ſtood three weeks 
in the firſt degree of heat, it turned a little black. Six 


or eight days after, it divided (as it were) into 


little iſlands. Eight or ten days after that, it be- 
gan to vegetate, and grew daily from little ſhrubs 
to trees; firſt with buds, then leaves, and laſtly 
wich little round knobs like fruit, which I beheld 
with much pleaſure, though I paid dear _— 
for 1 it. 

Experiment 
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Tus, tenth of OFober, A. D. 404 Thought 
of Mr. Willmore the refiner, five pounds of 
mercury, (which he had diſtilled from various 
metals; I diſtilled it alſo from ſcoria of mars and 
ſulphur three times, and twice per ſe; after that, 
ſeven times from 3 of mars and venus, in the 
proportions following. DENT 1 SIT. 
TAE 420th, I took fix ounces of pure regulus 
of mars and venus; of fine ſilver, twelve ounces ; 
of the mercury, three pounds : I ground the re- 
gulus into a fine powder, 55 
Taz 21. By grinding I made an ape 
of the regulus and mercury, and. waſhed: it pure 
with clean warm water. ) 
Tur 224d. I diſtilled it. 
"Taz 24%," I melted the ſilver with fix ounces 
of new regulus, and reduced it to powder. 
Taz 25" was ſpent in grinding them into an 
| ee and waſhing it as before. 
Taz 2th. I diſtilled the mercury, and I af- 
terwards W eve all theſe operations ſeven times. 
Tur 14 of November. I diſtilled the mer- 
| cury from ſcoria of mars. | 
Tat 15%. I ſqueezed it through Waben Boil: 
ed it in diſtilled vinegar, and often ſtrained it 
througli fine cloths, and put it into a bottle. The 
mercury then weighed two pounds, ſeven ounces, 
T | D d 5 it 
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and a half; it having waſted, in the ſeveral opera- 
tions, eight ounces and a half. 

Tun 18 b. I put fix ounces of this mercury, 
and two ounces of fine gold into a little uncut 


body, and let it band ten days 4 in a gentle heat of 


wy athanor, 

Tux 28%, By grinding, I made an amalgama 
of them, which I boiled in diſtilled vinegar, and 
found the vinegar received a blackiſh tincture ; 
then I waſhed it in warm water, and dried it firſt 


with clean cloths, and afierwards upon the mp 
my athanor. 
Tur 29, I put it into two ſtrong cryſtal 


eggs, which J ſealed n and placed in 


my athanor. 

Tux 230 of November. I diſſolved two pounds 
of mercury in aqua fortis, (made of alum and 
nitre) which I precipitated with filings of lead, 
Some will | affirm this to be the mercury of 
ſaturn 3 but 1 muſt crave W to diſſent from 
them. 

TE 250. «4 Aled this c Seats 
filings of iron. 

Tux fame day I melted * ounces of regulu 
veneris, with eight ounces of fine ſilver; brought 


it into powder, of which, by grinding with 
twenty - four ounces of the mercury, I made an 


amalgama, which I ground and waſhed as in the 
former preparations 3 and I repeated all the ope- 
rations, laſt mentioned, ſeven times. 

4 | Tut 
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Tas 1** of December. With two ounces of 
pure gold, one ounce and a half of fine filver, 
and with ten ounces of the faturnine mercury, 1 
| made an amalgama; and this I cleaned by grind-. 


ing and 'wathing, as I did che other ſolar amalga- 
ma: then I boiled in diſtilled vinegar, and waſhed 


it with warm water, and dried it firſt with clean 
tinnen, then between white 1 lg the — my 


athanor. 
Tn Gil. 1 divided it, and put it into two 
cryſtal eggs, which I ſealed hermetically. 4 
Taz fame day. Having enough of my firſt 


| ſophic mercury by me, I made another amalgama 


with two ounces of pure gold, and fix ounces of 


that mercury, by grinding, waſbing, boiling, and 
drying. I prepared it as I had done the other, and 


alſo hermetically ſealed it in two eggs. 

Taz 11h. I placed my ſix eggs in my athanor, 
and gave them a gentle heat one and twenty days; 
then the laſt amalgama, with the firſt ſophic mer- 
dury i. e. mercury in the ſecond experiment) and 
gold turned blackiſh 3; the next with mercury and 
gold was more like æs uſtum; the other with gold, 
filver, and ſaturnine mercury, was divided into little 
lands. | 

Taz 21*, They were all divided into little 


ed like moſs and ſmall ſhrubs, differing ſomewhat 
in TR” viz. that with the philoſophic mercury 
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md gold had ſpots and little lines of a pale gold 


colour: that with the mercury, prepared with re. 
gulus of mars and venus, more inclining to a red: 
that with the gold, ſilver, and mercury, with f 
turnine ſpots and lines. The vegetation viſibly in- 
creaſed for ten months, and from moſs to ſtems, 
to trees with leaves and fruit. I augmented the 
fire a little every month, till the trees ſeemed to 


| wither ; and about the twelfth month they ſhriveled 


into a ſubſtance like a dry red earth. ee, I 
Nall increaſed my fire, till 
Tun 40 of March, A. D. 1678-9. And then 


one of the eggs with the ſaturnine mercury, broke 
with a noiſe like a gun > this broke thec neck of 


another, and cracked two more, with the win- 
dows of my athanor. Now I thought it bigh 
time to let the fire out. I ſcarce tecovered any 


part of the broken egg; in the reſt J found ſome 


precipitate and a thick amalgama; but in the eggs 


with the gold, ſilver, and mercury, I had ſome 
little hard bits like block- sin. With a feather I 


carefully wiped out the precipitate from each 


egg. In the remaining egg with the ſaturnine mer. 


cury, I had two ounces, two ſcruples, and eight 


grains. In the eggs with the gold, ſilver, and 
mercury, I had four ounces and five drams. In 
the eggs, with the ſophic mercury, I had five 


ounces, one ſcruple, and ſeven grains. At firſt ! 


Pitats 
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pitates far exceeded thoſe commonly made by cor- 


roſive menſtruums; but, after many trials, I was 
convinced that they were not better than thoſe 


made at a much cheaper rate. The amalgama of 


fol and mercury, which I had left in three eggs, I 
put into a crucible, and ſet it in a melting fur- 
nace : but here again I was diſappointed ; for the 
fire as eaſily evaporated , my mercury, as if it had 
been virgin · mercury from the ſhops; and the gold 
(excepting what was loſt by the breaking of the 


egg) I had all juſt as pure as when I put it in. 
And thus I was fatisfied, that, after this method, 


there could be no union of fol and mercury; and 
this made me leſs regard thoſe gentlemen that de- 
ſpiſed the corroſive diſſolutions, eſpecially fince I 


often revived fol and luna, after they had been diſ- 


ſolred in aqua regia and aqua fortis, and always 
found the noble metals as perfect as before. 


Experiment v. 


"HE 1oth of March, A. D. 1687. I diſ- 
ſolved four ounces of 197 755 in a ny well made 


aqua regia. 


Tux nt), 1 diſtilled in a retort the _ 
regia, 


n 2 1 mind) this aqua regia, ble 


four ounces more upon the gold in the retort, and 


again diſtilled it, 
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Tuxsx diſſolutions, diſtillations, and cohoba- 
tions, I repeated ſeven times, and then my gold 
looked like a pure red gum, which I kept for 
farther uſe. . I put two pounds of fine ſpirit of 
falt, and twelve ounces of my mercury, (which ] 
had kept ten years) prepared with regulus of mars 
and venus, into a retort; I diſtilled the ſpirit of 


falt from it, and raiſed a ſublimate, which was 
mixed with ſome globules of crude mercury. 


ſwept the ſublimate from the neck and top of the 
retort, and waſhed it alſo out of the receiver, with 
half a pound of freſh ſpirit of ſalt, and: diſtilled it 
again; and then I had a greater quantity of ſub. 
limate, with ſome very ſmall globules of crude 


mercury. I ſwept and waſhed my retort. and re- 


ceiver with new ſpirit of ſalt, and diſtilled it the 
third time ; when all the mercury roſe in a delicate 
ſpungy ſublimate, as white as ſnow, I broke the 
retort, (in the bottom I found ſome grey feces) 
and ſcraped, and waſhed the ſublimate into a clean 
glaſs body, and returned the ſpirit of falt upon it, 
which totally diſſolved it. 

I put the ſolution into a retort the fourth time, 
and again diſtilled. The ſublimate roſe white and 
and pure, left but very few teces 1n the _ 
and thoſe brighter than the firſt. 

On c more I returned the fublimate and wil 


into a Sali body, and difiolved- ir 


THz 


and diſtilled it again; and then all roſe clear, 
without leaving any feces. 

J diſſolved the above-mentioned ſolar gum in 
aqua regia, and this fine ſublimate in new ſpirit 
of ſalt, and put both theſe diſſolutions into a re- 


tort, letting them ſtand four and twenty hours; 


then by a gentle ſand-heat I drew off the ſpirit 
vithout raiſing any ſublimate. I returned the ſpi- 
rit upon the gold and ſublimate, by which they 
were entirely diſſolved. I diſtilled as before, and 
this I five times repeated; and then I left the fol 
and mercury at the bottom of the retort, of the 
conſiſtence of a thin, clear, red ſyrup. 

Tux gib of April, A. D. 1688. I poured 


this ſolar ſyrup into a clean glaſs, and waſhed the 


retort. with a little of the former drawn ſpirit; 


then I divided it, putting to the one part an ounce | 


of thick aqua regia, made of mars and venus, and 


half a pound of pure rectified ſpirit of nitre ; to 
the other part I only put the like quantity of the 


ſpirit of nitre, (I having firſt put the divided ſyrup 
into two retorts) the ſpirit turned them both mud- 
dy. I luted on the receivers, and by a gentle 
heat drew off eight or ten ounces of liquor from 
each, which I returned with four ounces of freſh 
ſpirit of nitre for each retort, and then drew off 
twelve or fourteen ounces. I cohobated the third 
time with four ounces of new ſpirit. I had no 
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Taz fifth time I put it into a clean retort, 
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clear diſdlution in theſe three cohobations. The 
fourth time I returned the ſpirit with one pound 
of rectified ſpirit of venus into each retort ; and 
having ſhaken them well, I luted on the receivers, 
and ſet them in warm ſand till next day, when, 
to my great ſatisfaction, I found a, clear diſſolution. 
Then I made fire under them, and diſtilled about 
two thirds of the liquor, which I returned alſo 
with half a pound of freſh ſpirit of nitre upon each, 
and by a gentle heat drew off about one third of 
the weakeſt liquor, which I kept by itſelf. When 
the retorts were cold, I added half a pound of new 
ſpirit of nitre to each retort, and diſtilled almoſt 
to a dry bottom : that with the aqua regia of 
mars and venus, was of a deep red colour, the o- 
ey a little paler. | 
Tur 18%, I returned all my liquor, and drew 
it over again; and at the third cohobation I di- 
ſtilled the matter dry. I once more returned what 
diſtilled, and drew off about four ounces from each 
glaſs, . When the retorts were cool, I added four 
ounces of new ſpirit of nitre to each, and let them 
ſtand in warm fand till the next day, and then a- 
gain I found a clear diſſolution. 
Tux 224d. I diſtilled to a dryneſs, and gave a 
ſtrong fire in ſand. When all was cool, J cut the 
retorts above the contents; in the necks I had ſome 
light flowers, which I ſeparated. The contents of the 
retort with ſol and mercury, were partly red and part- 
ly yellow. The other, with fol, mercury, and the aqua 
2h. "4 6A 185 


regia. from mars and venus, was of a deep red. I 
put them again into freſh retorts, and returned che 
liquor I had drawn, adding to each retort four 
ounces of new ſpirit of nitre : I ſet them in warm 
ſand, and I had a clear diſſolution i in twenty-four 
hours. 

Tux 256, I drew off two thirds of RT 
in which I diſſolved half a pound of the. ſecret 
alt armoniac, made with ſpirit of falt and ſpirit of 
urine. * After I had ſhaken and divided the diſſo- 
lution, 1 returned i it into each retort, and let them 
ſtand till 

The 29 b. In the morning I made fire under 
them, and drew off about three fourths, which I 
cohobated. 18 

"Taz 1* of May. I diſtilled: to dryneſs, and 
ſublimated part of the falt armoniac, and waſhed 
it down into the retort with the diſtilled ſpirit, 
Then I ſublimated as much as I could with a ſtrong 
fire. When all was cold, I cautiouſly ſcraped the 
ſublimate into two jarr-glaſſes, and found it weigh- 
ed eight ounces; and (almoſt) two drams. The 
ſublimate from the gold and mercury was very 
white; the other was browniſh, with ſmall purple 


and yellow lines. The gold and mercury which 
remained in the retort, was coloured like fine cro- 


cus metallorum, and very compact; the other was 
of a deeper colour, inclining to a purple, but x not 
fo __ as the former. 
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"THz 4. I mixed (by grinding) each bottom 
with its proper ſublimate, and put them into re- 
torts, and poured upon each, twelve ounces of very 
ſtrong rectified ſpirit of nitre: after they had ſtood 
twenty-four hours in warm ſand, they were diſtill- 
ed again, the falt armoniac ſublimated, which I 
ſwept down into the retarts, I diſtilled and coho- 
| bated three times. The laſt time 1 gave the 
ſtrongeſt fire. When all was cool, I carefully 
ſcraped off the ſublimate, and found ir but fix oun- 
es, three drams, anda half N 

Tux qt. I reduced each bottom into fine 
powder, which I put into large retorts, adding, 
gradually, two pounds of rectified ſpirit of wine 
into each retort : I ſet them in a ſand-heat, and 
fitted on two large receivers. Without any more 
heat, the ſpirit (as I expected) began to diſtill with 
violence and red fumes, as in the diſtillation of 
ſweet ſpirit of nitre. | 

Tax 10. I gradually put into each retort 
two pounds more of rectified ſpirit of wine, and 
diſtilled it. I repeated the operation a third time, 
and then it came over without any * taſte 
or ſmell. 
Tux 14. I again reduced each 21 in- 
to fine powder, which I put into uncut bodies, and 
returned the laſt diſtilled ſpirit of wine upon 
them, and kept them all day in a * 
heat. | 

Tas 
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Tux 15. This morning I decanted the ſpi- 
rit of wine; that from the firſt body was of the 
colour of canary, and then had a little ſharp rough 


taſte. The ſpirit of wine from the ſol, mercury, 


and the aqua regia of mars and venus was deeply 
tinged, (which ſome raw chemilt wonld take for 
aurum potabile) and of a rough vitriolic taſte. I 
put two pounds of freſh ſpirit of wine into each 
body, and boiled as before. That from the gold 
and mercury was not in the leaft tinged ; the other 
but very little, and.was ſomewhat ſharp. - 

Taz 15. I boiled them with new fpirit of 
wine z which, when cold, had no tincture, or acid 
taſte. I dried the confections, and cut the bodies 
low enough to take the powders clean out with a 
feather. That with the fol and mercury weighed 
fix ounces, three drams, and fourteen grains. The 
other with the ſol, mercury, and aqua regia of 
mars and venus, weighed ſever qunces, one dram, 
and eight grains.. . | „ 

\ Tux 19h. I put them into two cryſtal eggs, 
which I fitted with glaſs ſtoppers, and did not 
ſeal them hermetically. 1 placed them' in my 
athanor, and kept a gentle heat, till þ 

Tur 1* of Fans. I could not perceive any 
alteration, till this day, when they began to ves 
getate with ſmall white lines. I kept them in my 
athanor four months, gradually increaſing my fire; 
and daily pleaſed myſelf with the various figures 
and colours, which were different fram thoſe the 

| former 
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_ former. amalgamas (made without corrofives) be 
forded me; for now they vegetated with ſtrait 
lines, as ſmall as fine needles, up to the tops of 
the eggs, with little knobs at the end of each line, 
ſome red, others green, and others of a lovely yel- 
low: they grew and withered four times, fo that, 
I may fay, they had four ſprings, and as many 
autumns; at laſt they ſtood ſmooth, and looked 
like melted metal. 
Tur gen of October. I . my fire to 
a full third degree, and ſo kept it till 8 
Tux 11" of December; When I was treated 
as the Spaniſh ambaſſador was : for the mob taking 
me for a conjurer, or ſomething worſe, broke my 
glaſſes and athanor; ſaying, I was Preparing the 
devil's fire-works, purpoſely to burn the city and 
Whitehall. 3 this On . 


wins V. 


HE 11 of June, A. D. 1694, I met with 

my old friend, who aſſured me, that at the 
lat, after forty years ſearch, he had met with an 
ample recompence for all his trouble and expences. 
This he confirmed with ſome oaths and impreca- 
tions; but, conſidering his great weakneſs and age, 
he looked upon himſelf incapable to undergo the 
_ fatigue of the proceſs. I have here (ſays he) 
* a piece of fol that I made from filver about 


* four years paſt, and I cannot truſt any man but 
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« you with ſo rare a ſecret ; we will ſhare equally 
« the charges and profit, which will render us 
« wealthy enough to command the world,” 
Tux he read the proceſs, which indeed did 
not ſeem unreaſonable to me, eſpecially ſince he 
offered at no peculiar advantage to himſelf. Thus 
I] was perſuaded to DA: it wa the trial, and ac- 
cordinglj) : 
nn .21%..L beat re ounces of Japan cop- 
| per into thin plates, and laid it ſtratum ſuper ſtra- 
tum, with three ounces of flowers of ſulphur in a 
crucible, which J placed in a melting furnace, with 
a gentle heat, till the ſu Iphureous flames expired. 
When cold, I pulverized the æs uſtum, and Rtrati- 
fied again; and this I repeated five times. | 
THren I put fix pounds of iron-wire into 3 4 
glaſs body, and poured upon it twelve pounds of 
ſpirit of ſalt; it ſtood ſix days in a gentle heat, be- 
fore it ceaſed from bubbling: then I decanted and 
filtred the liquor, and to the undiſſolved wire I put 
fix pounds more of ſpirit of ſalt, which I let ſtand 
its due time, and then decanted and filtred it. I. 
put both the liquors into a large retort, and by a 
ſand- heat drew it off; towards the. latter end, (when 
the drops came yellow) I changed the receiver, and 
Increaſed my fire to the higheſt degree, in which I 
kept it four or ſix hours. When all was cold, I 


took off the receiver, and found in the neck of the 


retort, a quantity of flowers variouſly coloured, 


Uke the rainbow, The yellow liquor in the re- 
oak, 8 ceiver 
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ceiver weighedten ounces and a half; the flowers, 
two ounces and three drams, I put the liquor and 
flowers into a clean bottle. 

I pur alſo half a pound of fal enxum, and 2 
pound and a half of ſpirit of nitre into a retort, 
and let it ſand till the ſalt was diffolved ; then 1 
added ten ounces of mercury, which T had di- 
ſtilled through quick- lime and falt of tartar. I 
drew off the mixtute to a dryneſs, and found a fine 
yellow maſs in the bottom of the retort. I re- 
turned the liquor with half a pound of freth ſpirit 
of nite, and diſtilled as before. I repeated it a 
third ume, urging this laſt cohobation with the 
higbeſt degree of fire. When all was cold, I 
found a e maſs in the dottom of the 


retort. 


LasTLY. I diffolved four ounces of fine filver 
in one pound of aqua fortis, and added four ounces 
of the æs uſtum ; of the mercurial maſs, one ounce 

and a half; of the martial tincture, two oonces and 
a half, When they had ftood together in a retort 
twenty-four hours, I decanted the liquor, and pour- 
ed four ounces of new ſpirit of nitre upon a hitle 
matter that was not diſſolved. In the morning I 
ad a total diffolution. 

Tux 26, I put all the diſſolution into a re- 
tort, and diſtilled it almoſt dry. I cohobated three 
times, urging the laſt with a very ſtrong fire, till 
10 * appeared, and not Un fell. 


Tur 
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Taz 28", I put the matter left in the bottom 


of the retort, into a crucible, and gently evapo- 
rated all the corrofive fumes, and, with 2. fluxing 
powder, melted it down, 

Now my friend expected five ounces wo perfect 
fol; but, upon examination, the luna was the 
fame (only a half-penny weight worſe) as when 1 
diſſolved it in aqua fortis. There were indeed ſome 
few grains among the ſcoria, which appeared like 
5 and would not dilolye i in aqua . 


| Baperiment VI. 


Otwithſtanding our ill ſucceſß i in the aſt, my 
old friend preſſed hard for another experi- 
ment; ſaying, he was very poſitive we ſhould now 
ſucceed, if we added a little ſol to the former pre- 
pared mercury, mars, venus, and luna; beſides, 
he offered to be at the charges, and that I on- 
ly. ſhould be the careful operator. According- 
y, on 
2 11 of February, A. D. 1699, he brought 
me two drams of fine gold, which I diſſolved in 
aqua regia, and cohobated ſix times. 
I diffolved alſo two ounces of fine filver in half 
a pound of aqua fortis To this diſſolution I put 
two ounces (he thinking there was too little in 
our laſt work) of the mercurial maſs, one ounce 


and a half of the martial tincture, and two ounces 
of 


N 
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of the æs uſtum; and at laſt the afbre-mentioned 
gold, (diffolved in the aqua regia, Y After they 
Had ftood'a ſufficient time on warm "fand, 1 de- 
canted them clear. The brown feces I ſuppoſed 
to be gold, but J foon diffolved | them i in ſpirit of 
nitre, except a very little white matter, and decant- 
| oy this diſſolution alſo. 
TRE 22%. I put the two diffolutions into 2 
retort, and drew off almoſt to a dry bottom: I 
cohobated ſix times, at laſt drawing all off to a 
dryneſs. rr 
4 1 put the ſubſtance lefe in the 
bottom of my retort into a crucible, proceeding 
as in the former proceſs, and melted it with a flux- 
ing powder, and poured it into an ingot mould; 
When it was cold, 1 turned out the ingot, and beat 
off the ſcoria. of 10 

Taz ingot was a little tinged; and the ſcoria 
had ſome grains of metal much like gold. 

I reduced the ſcoria into powder, and, by fre- 
ee e ſeparated the yellow metallic par- 
ticles, which weighed one dram and eight grains; 


and theſe ſtood the teſt of aqua fortis. 


I beat the ingot into thin lamels, and diſſolved 
them in aqua fortis, to ſeparate the luna from the 
ſol; and here I found one dram, two N un 
five grains of gold. 
I alfo ſeparated the luna from the aqua fortl 
by the help of venus, and had one ounce, fix 
drams, one ſcruple, and three grains of ſilver. 
| | 80 


\ 


So I loſt one dram; one ſcruple, and ſeventeen 
grains of ſilver, and gained two 8 and thir⸗ 


teen grains of gold. 


Bur, conſidering the trouble and pee of 
the experiment, I believe the reader will agree 


vith me, that this gold was bought too dear. rh 
Experiment VI. 


HE 21 of Auguſt, A. D. 1704. 1 . 
ſolved two ounces of fine ſilver in a particular 
aqua fortis. I diſſolved and cohobated ſeven times, 
and then the luna remained in the bottom of the 
retort, like a tranſparent yellow gum. 

Wien the aqua fortis I had drawn off, I dif- 
ſolved one ounce of Japan copper. 


I alſo diſſolved one ounce of the mercury (pre- 


pared with fal enixum) with half an ounce of the 
tinctura regalis of flowers of mars. 

I drew the water from the mars and venus, and 
cohobated five times; and then I had a deep red 
gum with a greeniſh reflection. 

I diſſolved both the gums in their proper men- 
firuums, which I had drawn from them, and put 


theſe diſſolutions, and that of the mercury toge- 


ther, and ſet them in a ſand-furnace, I diftilled 


the ſpirit, returned it, and cohobated three times; 


I gave it a ſtrong fire the laſt time, which raiſed 
ſome flowers. I found in the retort five ounces and 
ry E e one 
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ene dram of a red ſubſtance, a little ſpongy, and 
almoſt tranſparent. 

Tux 16% of September. 1. beat it to a groſs 
powder, and put it into a erueible. I let it ſtand 
about an hour in a gentle heat to evaporate the cor- 
roſive ſpirits. When it was cold, I mixed it with 
a little ſoap, borax, and nitre, and with a ſtrong 
fire I made all haſte to melt it, and poured it into 
an ingot mould. I found it weighed two ounces, 
ſeven drams,. and four grains: the colour of it was 
between ſol and venus, which, pleaſed me extreme- 


pz but my ſatisfaction. did not laſt long, for the 


metal was not malleable; neither would it ſtand the 
teſt of aqua fortis ; but on the contrary it readily 
diſſolved, tinging the aqua fortis a little blue; 
[ cupelled ſome part of it, and had good ſilver 
again. 

Tursx and. many more experiments I have 
made, and always fell. ſhort of, or was entirely 
aten in my expectations. 

I obſerve phyſicians are well bet with the 
integrity of that author, who, relates caſes where- 
in he had not. his deſired ſucceſs: ſo I hope the 
reader will pardon and credit me, ſince, by faith- 
fully diſcovering my own CN and miſ- 
carriages, I have ſhewed him, how to avoid the 
like, 


A P- 


b 


ADDITIONS 


To THE 


APPENDIX, 
By Way of NOTE. 


[Exp. I. p. 407. T_ poſſibility of con- 
verting mercury into 
water, of at leaſt of obtaining a great quantity 
of water from mercury, has not only been be- 
leved by ſeveral great men in the chemical art, 
but ſome have even ventured to affert, that they 
| have actually effected this change. Yet neverthe- 
l, they have delivered the hiſtory of this affair 
with ſuch marks, as ſeem to make the reality of the 
change extremely doubtful. Mr. Boyle (in his tract 
of the producibleneſs' of chemical principles, annexed 
to Sept. chymiſt, p. 235.) ſays, that he © once ob- 
* tained water from mercury without additament, 
4 Vithout being able to make the like experiment 
| Ee 2 | "6" afrer=: 
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& afterwards ſucceed. 5 Mr. Le Febure, who is gee 
nerally looked upon as an honeſt practitioner, gi. 
rects a proceſs ſimilar to that above, for the ob. 
taining of this mercurial water. But it is to be 
ſuſpected, as Mr. Hales very well obſerves, (in his 
Statical Experiments, p. 200.) that Mr. Boyle, and 
others, were deceived by ſome unheeded circum. 
ſtance, when they thought they obtained a water 
from mercury, which ſhould ſeem rather to haye 
ariſen from the lute, and earthen veſſels, made uſe 
of in the diſtillation 3 for Mr, Hales could not find 
the leaſt ſign of any moiſture, upon diſtilling mer- 
cury in a retort made of an iron gun-barrel, with an 
intenſe degree of heat, although he frequently co- 
hobated the mercury, which came over into the re- 
cipient. In a courſe of chemical experiments, 1 
repeated Mr. Hales's proceſs, and urged the mer- 
cury (which was let fall by little and little through 
an aperture made in the gun- barrel for that purpoſe) 
with a molt intenſe degree of heat, without obtain- 
ing any water: but it being ſuſpected by a bye- 
ſtander, that the mercury in this experiment came 
over before it had been ſufficiently acted upon by 
the fire, by reaſon of the lowneſs of the neck of the 
_ diſtilling inſtrument, the experiment was varied in 
the following manner, Sixteen ounces of mercury 
were heated in a crucible, in order to evaporate 
any moiſture. that might have been accidentally 
mixed with it; and an iron gun- barrel, of four fect 
in length, being placed perpendicularly in a good 
furnace, and a glaſs head and a recipient fitted to 


its upper part, the mercury was let fall by little and 
little 
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little into the barrel, and the fire urged with bel- 
Jaws : after each injection, the mercury made a 
conſiderable noiſe and ebullition, and aroſe in fumes 
into the head, where it ſoon condenſed, and trickled, 
in the common form of running mercury, into 
the recipient, without the leaſt perceptible appear- 


ance of any aqueous humidity.” 


n i 


— — 


[Exp. . Pp. 411. « HE filver here ſeems 
to have been employed 
as 2 medium to unite the mercury to the re- 


gulus of antimony, to which this mineral has 


been generally looked upon as very repugnant... 
But this union may be made to ſucceed in a more 


perfect manner, by pouring a little quantity of 


regulus, when juſt melted, in a ſmall ſtream, into 
a conſiderable portion of mercury made almoſt boil- 
ing hot. Henckel gives another method of making 
this amalgama : he directs mercury to be put into 
an iron mortar, along with ſome water, and ſet 
over the fire; when the water boils, a third or fourth 
part of melted regulus is to be poured in, and the 
maſs ground with a peſtle, till the amalgama is 
completed. The uſe of the water is to prevent 
the avolation of the mercury by the heat of the 
regulus; but as the two are by this means not put 


together in fo hot a ſtate, the union is more diffi- 


cult, and leſs perfect: the loſs of t xe 


ediar. chymicor. non ultimum, conjunctionis primum afpro- 
friatio, jam in argento cum acid ſal. com. combinatione, 8x- 
ber imento novo, invent J. Frid. Henckel. 


— <—_g 
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the firſt proceſs may be prevented, by uſing a large 


veſſel, and covering it with a perforated iron plate, 
through the hole in which the regulus is to be 

Ir may not be here amiſs to add a facile method 
of amalgamating copper, which according to the 


uſual proceſſes will not ſucceed, and which ſome 
chemical writers look upon as extremely difficult. 


Diſſolve ſome fine copper in aqua fortis : when the 
menſtruum will take up no more of the metal, pour 


it into an iron mortar, and add fix times the weight 


of the copper, of mercury, and a little common 


falt: grind the whole well together with an iron 


peſtle 3 and in a little time, the copper will be im- 
bibed by the mercury, and an amalgama formed, 
which may be rendered bright by waſhing it wel! 
with repeated affuſions of water. —— Another 
Method. Take the muddy ſubſtance which is pro- 
cured in the poliſhing of copper plates with a pu- 
mice-ſtone, and' grind it well with a ſuitable por- 
tion of mercury, a little common falt, and ſome 
vinegar, in an iron mortar, (a marble one will 
do, if you make uſe of an iron peſtle) till you 
perceive the mercury has taken up the copper. 
Theſe two bodies may likewiſe be united together, 
in the common way in which mercury 'is united 
with lead, Sc. by pouring a little quantity of 
melted copper, through a perforated iron plate, in 
a ſmall ftrearg, into a large portion of mercury, as 
eoned of regulus of antimony. 
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BOOKS printed for J. NOURSE, at the 
Lamb, againſt Katherine-Street, in tbe Strand. 
a 3 
I. New Metec of learting, with great Facility, the 
GxkRC Toxcu: containing Rules for the Drelgſont, 
Conjugations, Reſolution of Verbs, Syntax, Quantity, Arctiits, 
Dialacts, and Poetic Licence. pr in the cleareſt and con- 
ciſeſt Order, with variety of uſeful Remarks, proper' to the 
attaining a complete Knowledge of that Language, and a per- 
fect Aru of the Authors who have writ in it. Tranſ- 
lated from the French of Meſſieurs de Port Royal. Ir e 


Volumes So. Price bound 10 5. | 
II. The. Conſtitution" and Government of the Germanict 
Body : Shewing how this ſtate has ſubſiſted for three hundred 


Years paſt under the Emperors of the Houſe of Aaſir ia. With 5 
an Account of, 1. The Dignity, Rights, Prerogatives, and 


Qualifications, of the Emperor and the Electors. 2. The Elec - 
tion and Coronation of the Emperor, and the Articles he is 
obliged to ſwear to 3. The Election of the King of the No- 
mans. 4. The Ban of the Empire, and the Manner of de- 
pofivig” an Emperor. 5. The Vicars of the Empire; the Circles, 
Diets, Tribudals, and Councils. 6. The Evangelick Body; and 
its Right to protect all thoſe of the Empire, who ſuffer for 
the Proteſtant Cauſe. Compiled from the fundamental Laws of 
Germany, the beſt Hiftories of the Empire, and the authorities 
of its moſt celebrated Lawyers. By M. NECKER, Pro- 
fair Juris Publiti Germanici. In Octavo. (Price 4 3. ſewed ) 
III. A Tour through the Anima/ World ; or an hiſtorical and 
accurate Account of near 400 Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Serpents, 
Inſects, & c. deſcribing their different Natures, Qualities and 
Uſe; as well for the common Service and Food of Man, as. 
his Diverſions - and Cure of his Maladies. Extracted from 
Gejner, Milian bby, Swanimerdam, Mon ft, Merian, and others 
the moſt celebrated Authors upon this Subject To. which is 
added, a Deſcription of ſome of the moſt rare and curious Pro- 
ductions of the Vegetable World. The Whole enrich'd with 
an entire new Set of Copper-Plates, repreſenting each Quadrupede, 


Bird, Fiſh, Inſet, and Plant; By the Chevalier Dex1s vs 


CorTL.ocon, M. D. Knight of the Order of” St. Laxare, and 


Member of the Reojal Academy of Angers. 12m. Price bound 
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Books printed for, &c. 

TV. A new Voyage to Guizea : deſcribing the Cuſtoms, 
Manners, Soil, Climate, Habits, Buildings, Education, Manual 
Arts, Agriculture, Trade, Employments, Languages, Ranks 
of Diſtinction, Habitations, Diverſions, Marriages, and what- 
eyer. elſe is memorable among the Inhabitants. Likewiſe, an 
Account of their Aufmels, Mineral, e. with great Variety 
of entertaining Incidents, worthy of Obſervation, that hap- 

ned during the Author's Travels in that large Country. 
With an alphabetical Index. By Willam oi, Eſq; Ap- 
winted by the Royal Affrican Company to#ſurvey their 
2017 44 make Diſcoveries, fc. The Second Edition. 
In 8, bound in Calf Price 4 5. Illuſtrated with Cutts, engrav- 
ed from Drawings taken from the Life. 


V. The Companion to the Theatre; containing the Stories 
of the moſt celebrated Dramatic Pieces; in which the Plan, 
Character and Deſign of each Performance is exhibited and ex- 
plained; with Remarks on each Repreſentation. 12. price 
28 bound. 

VI. The Sequel to La belle Aſſemblée, by Madame de Gomez. 
2 vol. 1 zm. price 5 8. bound. 

VII. Travels into Turkey ; containing the moſt accurate Ac. 
count of the Turks, and neighbouring Nations, their Manners, 
Cuſtoms, Religion, 'Policy, Riches, te. Tranſlated from the 
Original Latin of the Learned A. G. Buſbequius. Inn. price 


38 bound. 


VIII. Political Maxims of the State of Holland: com 
hending a general View of the civil Government of that Re- 
blic, and the Principles on which it is founded; the Nature, 
iſe, and Progreſs of the Commerce of its Subjects, and of 
their true Intereſts with reſpect to all their Neighbours. By 
ohn de Witt, Penſionary of Holland. Tranſlated from the 
eh Original, which contains many curious Paſſages not to be 
found in any of the French Verſions. To which is prefixed, 
Hiſtorical Memoirs of the two illuſtrious Brothers Gorne/ius and 
Fohn De Witt. Price 6s. © | 
IX. The Royal Engliþ Grammar, containing what is ne- 
ceſſary to the Knowledge of the Engliſh Tongue, laid down in 
a plain and familiar Way. For the uſe of young Gentlemen 
and Ladies. To which are added, Leſſons for Boys at School, 


| hewing the uſe of the Parts of Speech, and the joining Words 


together in a Sentence. By FAMES GREENWOOD, 
Sur-Maſter of St. Paul's School, The Second Edition. Brauli- 
Fully printed in a neat pocket Volume. Price bound 18. 6d. 
Recommended by Dr. S. Clark, Dr. D. Waterland, and Dr. 
J. Watts. Dedicated to, and deſigned for the Uſe of ber Royal 
Hlighnſs the Princeſi of Wales, | | 
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A CID, what 6 
A Of vitriol, ſulphur and alum, the fame 142 ». 
| Imbibes moiſture from the air ibid. 
Strongly retains it ib. 
How affected by fixed alkaline ſalts ib. 
Combines with inflammable mat- 


ters into ſulphur ib. 

Conſidered as a menſtruum ib. 

Its ſpecific gravity * ib, 

Ms uſtum | | | 67 
| Reduced to copper 68 
Ethiops mineral | 95 


Whether fire i is injurious in 3tspreparation 93 l. 
Nhaline ſalts, ſee Salts. 


bes, what; its different kinds 319, 320, & u. 
Its extract * 

Alm, figure of its cryſtals 216 
How affected by fire | | ib. 

How obtained 217 


Effects of oil of tartar on its ſolution 218 
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Effect of fire on it 

Of ſulphur on its regulus 
Its effect on metals 
Effect of fixed ſalt on it 


14 


220 


Amalgamation, how performed => 
Without heat 7, 
Of copper 69 
Gold 16 
Tin 34 

Amber, t and where found 
Its ſpecific gravity To 22s. 
Emits an agreeable ſmell, oi being rated i, 
How affected by fire ib. 222 n, 
Irs ſalt characterized 222 1. 
Its ſolvents ib. 
Effect of fixed alkaline alt on it ib, 
Its oil 223 
Compound 226 
Powers 229 
Salt 223 
Spirit | 223 
| Hoffman's 227 
Tincture | ib. 
. Wich fixed alkali 228 
, what | 229 
How affected by fire il. 
Its chemical analyſis 230 
Eſſence EE ib 
N Compound 231 
Anoayne, univerſal one 350 
Animals, their general analyſis 358 n, 
: Fat, what | ih 
Its difference, to what owing - 359 n. 
Autibecticum Poterii | 115 
Autimony, what 103 
a Of what compoſed - 105 1 
it 
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| Antimony, effect of its regulus on tin and iron 1b 
Of its glaſs on ſtones ib, 
Diaphoretic 112 
How beſt made in large quantities 112 u. 
Medicinal | | 115 
Puorging Ea 120 
Revive | 124. 
Its butter 127 
Ceruſs 114 
Cinnabar | . 127 
Eſſence 133 
Flowers, ſilver- coloured 122 
White 121 
Glaſs 119 
Magiſter 7 | 116 
Oil 1 
Regulus 104 
Another way 106 
Martial „ 
Starry 109 
With tin 110 
Panacæa. Dr. B's 125 
Without fire 126 
Snow 122 
Sulphur | 117 
Golden 106 


A way of converting almoſt 
all the antimony into gold- 


. en ſulphur 10 n. 

Tincture 1 133 

With diaphoretic antimony 114 

Ants, their eſſence 366 
Oil 3 : 564 

Salt ib. 

Spirit | ib. 

TinQure | 365 
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bo fortis, double 
Single 


How purified 
regrs © 
Nyptica 
Arcanum corallinum 
Ee nic, its different kinds; how obtained 
Is neither a ſulphur nor ſemi-metal 
How affected by fire 
Its effects on metals 
Diaphoretic 
To ſublime it 
| For phyſical uſe 
Fixed 
Its butter 
Magnet 
Ponderous oil 
Regulus 
Spirit — 
Aurum lr ſce Gold. f 


moſaicum 


Perhaps parable without mercury 


potabile, ſee Gold 
B. 


Alneum arenæ, what ſand moſt proper for it 
A new mercurial one propoſed + 

Balſam apoplectic 

Odoriferous 

Polychreſt 

Traumatic 

Of Peru, its oil, ſalt, and Pick 

Of lead 

With oil of turpentine 
Of fulphur with n oil 


a * 
oe 


Balſam of 1 with oil of olives | N | 
Turpentine BOO 
Of the ſulphur of iron 167 
Of Tolu, its oil, falt, and ſpirit 266 
Of turpentine 262 
Benxoine, what 263 & 2. _ 
How affected by fire 5 263 1. - 
Its flowers 5 264 | 
Oil 265 
Spirit . 
Tincture 263 
Bavoar mineral | 130 
Biſmuth, what - . 98 
Whether an artificial din 8, 99 1. 
Its ore 99 2. 
Specific gravity ib: 
Solvents ; ib 
Uſe in ſolders 1b. 
How affected by fire a ib. 
| By ſulphur ib. 
Its flowers 99 
Magiſtery - 180 
| | Prepared in perfection 101 7. 
Bled of ſulphur PRs 169 
Berax, what 155 
How affected by fire ib. 
Its effect on gold . ib. 
On prince's metal ib. 
Defends crucibles from glaſs of lead ib. 
Its uſe in fluxing metals 5 
In colouring glaſs 156 
Compoſes a harder glaſs than common 155 * 
How purified | ma 
Brandy 278 
Butter of antimony | 127 
Arſenic 1385 
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wth of lead 


Carichs 
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Wax 


Amphor, what | 
8 - Its volatile nature 
: How refined 


Its ſolvents 


Ws Oil, or diſſolution 


Compound 


Cephalic ſpirit 
Ceruſi, how made 
Of antimony 
5 Another 
Cimabar artificial 


Extemporaneous 
Native, what 
Mercury revived from it 
Of antimony 
Copper, its ſpecific gravity 
How affected by fire 
By ſulphur 
Its ſolvents | 
How made into braſs | 
Deſtroyed by lead or gorges 
How whitened 
Turned of a golden colour 
Hardens gold and filver 
Several ways of calcining i it 
Its amalgamation 
Crocus 
Cryſtals 
Purification 
Sulphur 
Tincture 
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Its colour how improved. 


73 
Coral, 


— 


N 7 EX 
Coral, what; its different kinds 234, 235 x. 
Its chemical analyſis 235 K. 
Red, how affected by fire | bf ib, 
contains iron | 16. | 
Its ſolvents 26. | 
Mlangiſtery | | 236 1 
Salt | £7: ih. -» 
| Tincture | 237 i 
Coralline ſecret of mercury | \ 96, | l 
Cordial waters, to make „ 1 [ 
NE Improved | ; 290 u. 
| Corrector, the ſecret one 817 \ 
_ Crocus of copper aa OT + 
bj Iron, binding ; 52 
| Opening EN | 50 
With ſulphur | 51 
Another | it 52 
Metals | | 110 | 
„ A more advantageous, wax Hir 1 
« Cryftal mineral 195 ö 
D. | 
| TAN A's tree Ne 2245 Es 30 | 
Drops of life | i 349 | 
E. | 
Lixir, what 325 | 
| Anticonvulſive 328 | 
Cranii humani _. 75 359 | 
Martis 2 - a | 
Opening 328 | 
Another way 332 bi 
Polychreſtum 1 334 [ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Elixir Proprietatis antipeſtilential © oo 2 329 
Volatile Toh 330 
With oil of ſulphur aka 325 
Sal volatile olecſum 327 
Spirit of hartſhorn an ib. 
| TinQure of tartar © 326 
falutis | 1 333 
Another way op ; ib. 
Vitrioli | | 330 
Another way 1 331 
- Elixiration of animal volatile ſalts Ws 393 
Ens martis | 54 
Hence of ambergreaſe 3 0 
| Compound 1 231 
Antimon | | 133 
Ants WY 2 366 
Spaniſh flies 5 368 
| Vipers | 26 389 
Extract of aloes | FOES, | 321 
Jalap | | e 
Iron, binding i 61 
| Opening 60 
Opium 339 
Another way f 3 340 
Compound | 1H 30 vg ib. 
Peruvian bark 247 
A more convenient method 249 n, 
Rhubarb : 244 
Saffron e | 324 
F. 

E, mentatian, what 10 &. 

| F Divided into vinous, acetous, and pu- 
trefactive 10 5. 
f | Filtra- 


SY * *. 


NN. 
Filtration, what, and how perſormed | 
what paper moſt proper 
Fire, its degrees 
Vague and uncertain 
Settled on rational principles 
Flewers of antimony, filver-coloured 
White 
Arſenic 
For phyſical uſe 
Benzoine 
Biſmuth 
Iron, red 
Regulus of antimony with ſal ammoniac 
Sulphur 
White 
; Tin 
Flux, black 
Its uſe 


Gilla vitrioli 
' Glaſs of antimony 
| Harder than the common 
la, its ſpecific gravity 
Menſtruum 
Effect of ſulphur on it 
In what it differs from the other metals 
How purified 
Amalgamated 
Employed to gild filver 
Separated from dirt, &c. 
Fulminating, how made 
Reduced to gold again 
8 


48 fulpbur ts "RP + 
72 Another way 
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Gola, Potable, how prepared rg 

Suppoſed to contain the tinging partes 
gold | 21 
Is a real ſolution of the ſubſtance of gold 2. 
Its medicinal virtues ' 21 
Doubted 22 n, 
Precipitated by tin | 35 
| Its uſe in colouring glaſs ib, 
| Guaiacum, what | * 244 
5 Its oil | | 245 
Spirit : ib 
Gutte vitæ | ve 349 

H. 

AIR, a tincture for dying it black 29 n. 
Hariſborn, its diſtillation 381 
Oil ib. 
Salt ib. 
Spirit N ib. 
Aromatic 384 


Hermetically, glaſſes how ſet 


Eleg-lice, their oil : 363 
„„ WE 

Spirit | ib. 

i Floney, what | | 351 
| Its different Kinds 351 & *. 
How obtained 3512. 

Analyſis 5 ib. 35 3 th 

Spirit 8 353 

Sweet water 354 

| TinQure | 352 
Hungary water 288 


How made in the greateſt perfection 239 . 


IN DE. X. 


7 

AL AP, what 240, 241 #, 
Its chemical analyſis 241 2. 

Extract 243 

6 Reſin 241 
Japan earth, what 239 u. 
Its different kinds 239 
Solvents 239 2. 
How affected by fire ib. 

Its tincture 240 
Iafernal lone | 26 
Infuſion of Peruvian bark 246 
Lon, whether preferable to ſteel for medicinal uſes 49 
Its ſpecific gravity 49 7. 
Solvents 25 ib. 
Solution, how precipitated 30 
Effect of ſulphur on it 1b. 
Willis's preparation of it 50 
A method of reducing it to a ſine powder 50 u. 
An aſtringent and an aperitive preparation from it 62 ». 
Diaphoretic 55 
Its anodyne ſulphur 60 
Croci | 50, 51, 5B 
Elixir 64 
Epileptic ſpirit 66 
Extract, binding G1 
Opening 60 
Flowers, red 63 
Salt 52 
A ſubſtitute for it 53 *. 
By ſweet ſpirit of vitriol 54 

| Purging | 64 
Tincture 59, 36, 7, 05 
With ſal armoniac e 
An eaſier way 65 u. 
With tartar 58 

G g 2 Kermes 


K* RMES mineral 
N 


T 42S calaminaris, its ſpecific gravity 
N Effect of fire on it 
| | | Contains iron 


Makes copper yellow 
Diaphoretic 
| Its magiſtery 
Tnfernalis 
x Medicamentoſus 


| Laudanum, liquid | 
With camphor 
Juice of quinces 
Sweet ſpirit of nitre 
N Volatile oily ſalt 
Tincture of tartar 
A peQoral, ſudorific on 
, Sydenham's ; 
Lead, its ſpecific gravity 
Solvents 
How affected by ſulphur 


Its effects on the other metals 
Diſſolviog power of its glaſs 
Its uſe in purifying gold and ſilver 
How puriked 
Calcined 
Increaſes in weight by calcination 
Its calces reduced to lead 
Red | 
White — 


108 
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| Trad, its balſam 
8 With oil of turpentine 
burning ſpirit 


Butter 
Honey 
Magiſtery 
Sugar | 
| Titharge, what, and how made 
Liver of ſulphur 0 
Luna cornua 
Lute, to defend glaſſes in a naked fire 
For clofing the junctures of alembics 


Differs little from ſpirit of wine 47 . 


46 
47 
ib. 


46 

ib. 

15. 

ib. 

44 & u. 
168 

28 2. 
'T, 2. 
2 


% 


Of veſſels in diſtilling acids 2 1. 


For lining refiners wind- holes 
- Braſs-founders farnacey, 
To fortify cracked glaſſes 


M. 


Agiſtery of antimony 
Biſmuth 


M 


| How made in perfection 
Calamine 
Coral 
Lead 
Tin 
Magnefia alba 
Magnet, arſenical 
Matthews his Pill 
Melaſſes, a taſteleſs ſpirit how obtained from it 
Menſtruum, what 
why ſo called 
'The double one of ſal armoniac 
Mercurius vitae 


A ſafe and cheap way of preparing it 


8 Hs 
ib, 
3 
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Mercury, what | \ 5 
oy Its ſpecific gravity . ...... - 5 
With what metals it amalgamates ib. 
Its ſolvents - | ib. 
How affected by ſulphur 76 5. 
Its various ores 6 76 & n, 

Its ſophiſtication with lead, c. how diſcover- 
able 7 ib. 
. How purified 76 
Revived ſrom cinnabar 79 
Its oil | 97 
Another 98 
Panacza, red 89 
| White 90 

Precipitate, an excellent one | 88 

„Green 94 

Of the Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory 94 * 
Per ſe | 80 

Attempt to ſhorten 
the proceſs 80 1. 
Red | 86 
Hew made bright and 
ſparkling $6 n, 
White 9o & 91a. 
Yellow | 9% 
With flowers of antimony 88 
Sublimate corroſive 1 81 

Perhaps parable without 
nitre $I n. 

Of the Edinburgh diſpen- 
ſatory 845. 


Made in ſmall quantity 83 
Its dulcification, how to 
be effected 85 *. 
Sweet 84 
Metals, 


FN DME X. 

Metals, experiments on their tranſmutation 406 

Milt of ſulphur 163 

With quick-lime | 1 

Minium | 43 

Myrrh, what 321 

Its oil, eſſential 523 

Hoffman's character of it 321 n. 

Per deliquium 323 

Tincture 322 

Made in perfection 322 n. 

O. 

L of Amber | : 223 

O Compound 226 

Antimony 127 

With ſugar- candy 131 

Ants | 364 

Arſenic, a ponderous one 187 

; Balſam of Peru 266 

Tolu a 

Benzoine | 265 

Gum elemi | 263 
Frankincenſe 13. 

Guaiacum 245 

Hartſhorn 5. | 381 

Hog-lice + 363 

Labdanum 263 

Lees of wine 315 1. 

* - Maſtich 26 3- 

Mercury | 97 

Another 98 

Myrrh by diſtillation 323 

Hoffman's character of 
it 8 15 321 *. 
Per deliquium 323 


Oil 


Oil of Saſſaſras 
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1 259 
Sulphur by the bell : yy 

An eaſier way - | 174 

Tacamahacca | 263 

Tin, a ſmoaking one 1 8 40 
Turpentine, ethereal | 262 
Yellow | th, 

Vipers | | 385 
Recliſied f c 390 

Vitriol 142 

An eaſier way of diſtilling it 146 

: Rectified | 144 u. 

Wax 356 

Oil, 1 8 what : 253 &. 
From what ſubjeQs to be n 253 

How altered by the air 253 1. 


Effect of diſtilling them without addition #4. 
With ſea ſalt th, 


Yield a ſmoak, when ſet on fire 254 n, 

Its uſe | ib. 

How render d miſcible with water . 
How affected by alkaline ſpirits 254 m. 

Spirit of wine ib. 

The vitriolic acid ib, 

Form a ſoap with fixed alkaline ſalts ib, 

i he manner of diſtilling them 254 


Attempts to improve the operation 255 u. 
How obtained in perfection from odorife- 
rous ſubſtances 250n, 


How to be kept ib, 


A catalogue of ſuch as fink in water 257 Kn. 

A table of the quantity obtained from ſe- 
veral vegetables | 260 #. 
| Of the ſpecific gravity of ſeveral 258 . 


Bpecific gravity no juſt criterion of their 


goodneſs 2 Sg 


Their ſophiſtication how diſcoverable 261 
Opium, 


NM E X. 
Opium, what, and how obtained 337, 338 1. 
Its ſolvents 338 x. * 
© Analyſis | 1b. 
Extract 339 
Another ü 340 
Compound ib. 
Orpiment, what, and where found = 189 
Its different colours | ib. 
How affected by fire : ib, 
Its fumes whiten copper 190 
Its ſolvests . 5 ib. 
A ponderous, ſmoaking liquor from it ib. 
Its regulus by ſublimation 191 
P. 
Aiacæa of antimony, Dr. B's. | 125 
Without fire 120 
Of mercury, red 89 
; . White 90 
Peruvian bark, what : 246 
Its extract FRY | 247 
Infuſion I 2.46 
| 7 | Tincture 247 
Phoſphorus, black 218 
Plumbum Aſt um 6 af 
Pomp holy of the ancients, what ; | 137 u. 
Put. aſbes, how purified 273 
Method of making them | 16. 
Foterius's antibeRic f 116 
Cordial | | | 118 
Powers of amber 229 
Precipitates of mercury, ſee Mercury | 
Prince's metal | E 102 
Poder Bo 87 
Principles of minerals | 14 
 Pulyis fulminans : | 208 


H k 5 Regulus 


1 N D E X. 
R. 


Egulus of antimony ß 
4 Another way 


Martial 
Starry 
With tin 


Its flowers with ſal ammoniac 
Cauſtic falt 

Arſenic | 

Orpiment, by ſublimation 

Verdigreaſe- 
Refin of jalap 
Refans, their analyſis 
Rhubarb 

Its exttadt 


NA Afron, what 324 
8 Its extract . ib. 
Sal ammoniac, what, 4 how obtained 395 

Its animal origin, how diſcoverable 396 u. 
Figure of its cryſtals 8 . 
Volatilizes metallic ſubſtances | ib, 

x How affected by chalk | ib, 
- By fixed alkaline ſalt ib, 
5 By quick - lime i, 
_ Its double menſtruum ; ; © 8 

| Its purification | 396 

N Flowers | 397 

1 5 Salt, diuretic - | : 401 
: Volatile, oily | 402 
- Another 493 
| Another 424 


Ga 2 
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Extemporaneous #. 
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Sal ammoniac, its ſpirit, acid 401 
. Hidden 404. 

With quick-lime 399 

| Salt of tartar 398 

Sweet 400 

Sublimation 397 

Sal enixum 200 
Gem, of a near affinity with ſea ſale 209 u. 

Its ſpirit 316 

Mirabile 215 
Polychreſtum 196 
Volatiie oleoſum 492 
Another 403 

Another 404 

ü Extemporaneous ib. 

Salt common, its different kinds 208 
How obtained ib. 

Figure of its cryſtals 209 K. 

How affected by fire ib. 

By air ib. 

Its effects on metals ib. 

On ſulphur ib. 

Its acid conſidered as a menſtruum 210 x, 

How affected by quick · lime 211 2. 

Its cryſtallization 211 

Decrepitation 212 

Purification 210 

Spirit 212 

Wich oil of vitriol 214 

Salt of amber 223 
| The true how diſtinguiſhable from the falſe 226 

Ants 38 

Balſam of Peru, volatile 266 

Tolu, volatile 16. 

Coral 236 

Hartſhorn 281 

Hog · lice 363 


H h 2 


Salt 
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Cali of iron | | 5 et 
A ſubſtitute for it 53 n, 
By ſweet ſpirit of vitriol 54 
Purging bn ; 64 
. Nitre, fixed 198 
Purging ; 197 
Regulus of antimony, cauſtic 223 3. 
Sulphur 179 
Tartar, fixed 2098 
Foliated 318 & n, 
How purified 318 2. 
Volatile 313 
Another | 315 
Tin | : 35 
U:ine | 360 
Vipers 385 
ReQified „„ 386 
Vitriol 146 
= Compound cathartic | 14) 
. purging, a pleaſant one | 207 
Of nitre 197 
Of iron | | 64 
Of vitriol - . 147 
Sedattve, of Hamberg, ſeveral ways 156 
Salt petre, how formed 191 
Artificially obtained 192 K. 
Affected by fire ib. 
By the vitriolic acid ib. 
'@ Figure of its cryſtals ib, 
Its acid, how extricated - 192 1 
Its effect on ſea- ſalt | ib, 
Conſidered as a menſtruum 193", 
Its effect on metals ib, 
{4 How affected by ſulphur - | ib. 
Its purification 193 


Another way 194 


N DE. 
Sal- petre, its fixed falt 198 
| Parging ſalt 197 
Spirit 199 
With oil of vitrio] 200 
Anotker way 201 
Sweet 203 
Tincture | | 206 
Saks, animal volatile ones, to elixirate | 393 
Fixed alkaline, how obtained | 269 
| Why ſo called 269 n. | 
Are all of the ſame nature ib. 
Their differences to what owing 270 1. 


Vegetables differently treated yield 


different quantities 269 1. 
Not obtainable from all vegetable 
matters | 270 *. 
Their characters ib. 
How affected by air 1b. 
By fire 271 7. 
Their qualities ib. 
5 Conſidered as menfirua ib. 
Render the imperfe& metals, glaſs, 
&c. ſoluble in water ib. 
Unite ſtrongly with the mineral 
acids 272 1. 


Their effect on ammoniacal ſalts ib. 


Method of extracting and purifying I 
| them 272 . | 
Volatile alkaline, how obtained 3359 *. bY 
Silver, its ſpecific gravity 4 Ea | [ 
Solvents | ib. I! 
Effect of ſulphur on it ibs 1 
Is volatilized by the marine acid ib. 1 
By antimony ib. 
By arfenic 15. 
Cauſtic 26 
Pill 27 J. 


Silver 1 


1 D KE. X. 
Silver tree 
Its diſſolution and of Cogn 
Precipitation 
Purification by the cupel 
Tincture . 
Silver ſeparable from it 
Snow of antimony 
Soap, method of making it without fire 
Of purifying it for medicinal uſe 
Hard oil- -ſoap, way of making it 
Of tartar 
| Another way 
Solution of amber 
Silver 
Tin 
Spænʒi flies, eſſence of them 
Sirit of amber 
Hoffman's 
Ants 
_ Arſenic 
Balſam of Peru 
; Tolu 
Benzoine 
Cephalic 
Improyed 
pu of guaiacum 
Hartſhorn 
Aromatic 
Hog-lice 
Honey 
Lead, burning 
Nitre 
With oil of vitriol, 
Another way 
Sweet 


* 31 
23 
28 
24 
28 
30 

122 
307 
310 
309 
305 
397 
222 
25 
33 
368 
225 
227 
364 
185 
266 
ib. 
265 
285 
226 n, 
245 
381 
384 
363 
353 
47 
199 
200 
201 
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Spirit of fal armoniac, acid qr - ts 
Hidden +. es! 1 
Sweet a 400 | 
With quick-lime 399 | 
Salt of tartar 398 [= | 
Sal gem | Fu „ ; | | 
Salt common + Il | 
- With oil of vitriol 214 - I 
Scurvy graſs, plain 287 | 5 
Purging 288 | | 
Steel, epileptic EE 66 il 
Sugar 250 
Ardent | 252 
Sugar-candy, compound BFA 
Sulphur, volatile 176 
| Another way * 177 
Urine — „ 
Verdigreaſe 71 
Vinegar | Wh 
| Vigani's inflammable one confidered 292 x, 
Conceatrated 293 
. ' Another way 294 
Vitriol Ire 142 
Diaphoretic 150 
Sweet : 149 
Wax | 356 
Wine | 278 
Tartarized : 282 
| Another | 283 
Starkey's pill | 347 
Stone, infernal | 26 
Medicinal | I51 
Cryptic water : 148 
9 A martial one * 62 
Royal "\ | 152 
With mars and vitriol 154 
. Sugar, 


INDEX 


nach what, and how obtained 
How purified 249 1. 
Figure of its cryſtals | ib. 
How made into wine or vinegar ib. 
Its effect on vegetables 250 n, 
Diſtilled oils _ Cs ib. 
Its ſpirit 250 
| Burning "1 "= 374 
A taſteleſs one obtained from it 279 . 
Of lead | 46 
Suþphur, what, and how obtained 158, 159 u. 
Made by art 142 2. 
How affected by fire 159. 
Nitre . 160 x, 
Fixed alkali t ih. 
Its effect on mercury ib. 
Metals ; ib. 
Its ſolvents . 160 2. 
Effects of its volatile ſpirit ib. 
f Its balſam with linſeed- oil | 166 
Oil of olives _ | 164 
: Turpentine 165 
Blood | 169 
Flowers 160 
White 5 162 
Gas | 1 178 
Another way | $16 179 
| __ - Liver 168 
3 „ N 163 
. ü With A | 164. 
1 Oil by the bell F 
| : . An eaſter way | 174 
| ; Salt | I79 
| Frit, volatile | mf 176 
* Another way 17 
Tincture $ ; 
Another 10 
Volatile = ib, 


. * 


1 * DE x 


Sulpbur of antimony | 17 
| Golden 1 106 
The yield increaſed 107 u. 
Iron | | ; EE... 
Its balfam | 167 
A ; 135 
Vitriol Es 147 
Sympathetic powder | 152 
1 4 
IArtar, what, its different kinds 295 
N 3 How made ſoluble in water 2052006. 
Its chemical analyſis 297 #. 312 2. 
Conſidered as a menftruum - | 297 u. 
Effect of its being fuſed with nitre ib. 
Chalybeated 301 
Emetic 302 
Soluble | | 303 
Its ſtrength how to be aſcertained 303 1. 
Soluble | 300 
Chalybeated 301 
Improvement in making it 300 . 
Vitriolated | 305 
| Its cream 297 
Cryſtals ib. 
Oil d. ſtilled 311 
Inconvenience of the elaſtic 
vapour 311 #. 
How to be re- 
medicd ib. 
Salt, emetic and cathartic | 304 
Fixed 55 298 
Foliated 218 & K. 
How purified 5 318 u. 
Volatile 27 315 


: | Ii | Tartar, 
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Tartar, its Soap 
Another way 
Spirit 
Tincture 
Its colour to what owing 
An eaſier way of making it 
Terms, definitions of the chemical ones 
Tee, of what made | 
How they differ from cupels 
Tin, Its ſpecific gravity 
Solvents 
Effect of ſulphur on it 
Makes gold and filver brittle | 
Diſtinguiſhable from other metals by the ear 
How reduced to powder 
Broken to pieces 
Grain, what 
Its amalgamation 
Calcination 
Flowers 
Magiſtery 
Oil, gummy ſmoaking one 
Purgation 
Salt ä 5 
Whether parable with diſtilled vinegar 
Solution 
Its uſe in dying ſcarlet | 
| Sublimation 
Tinctura antiphthiſica 
| Regalis 
Tincture of amber 
With fixed alkali 
Antimony | 
With diaphoretic antimony 
. Ants : 
Benzoine | 
Copper | 1 85 


114 

365 

263 

73 
Tiuclure 


Tin&ure of coral | 237 
Honey | | 3 
Japan- earth 240 
Iron | | 357 56, 57, 65 
With fal armoniac 65 
: An eafier way 65 4. 
With tartar RD 58 
Metals | 121 
Myrrh 322 
A fragrant one how made 322 1. 
Nitre 206 
Peruvian bark 247 
Saffron 324 

Silver 
Styptic of Helverius 59 
Of ſulphur He 19 oy 
| ets Another - 170 
Volatile | 7, 
| Tartar 316 
An eaſier way | 317 2. 
Vipers, compound 391 
Tranſmutation of metals, experiments on 406 
Turbith mineral 92 


An eaſy and fafe method of preparing it 93 2. 
Precipitate gained from the waſhings ib. 


D. 
Gr its diſtillation 360 
V. 
Apours ariſing during the diſſolution of metal, how 
to be prevented 26 n. 
Vagetabli, how nouriſhed „ 


112 Pegetables, 


IN. D E. X. 

neui, their parts i , 233 1. 
© What ſubſtances they contain, 3 ib, 
Their general analyſis ns 8 1 
* Their different ſalts and oils how farmed 234 n, 
Differ according” to their age, Ec. ib. 

Conſidered as of different ſpecies. 105 regard to 
chemical operations 1 ib. 
Bins artificial p : > 3 30&n, 
Peedigreafs its regal 17. 
—_ _— X% 1 71 
Finger how produced dor. 
Analyſed 8 2915. 
Alxtificially made | 0? {al ib, 
Conſidered as a menſtruum | 3 292 1. 
ö Its ſpirit 5 91 
0 What vinegar moſt proper for Alühden l 
91 An empyreuma how to be ayaided ib. 
Vigane' s inflammable ſpirit of it conſidered ib. 
Its concentrated ſpirit : 293 
: Apother way TER 294 
Pies their diſtillation AR . 385 
Eſſence TEA 5 N - f | 389 
* —— _.,-- 
K 31 it Tinkture r e 391 
en ae ; x 388 

Union of their volatile ſalt, ethereal oil, and 
moſt ſubtile particles i into an eſſence 391 
Vitriol, how obtained | 177 139 
Its different kinds e 31 ii 
Blue, what | ib, 140 n. 
How affected by fire | ib. 
Bluiſh-green, wat 140 n, 
| Copper nn from it ib. 
Green, what lin e . 
Effect of fre on it e . 


ben 55% eee 
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Pitridl, white, what it contains 


ib, 


| 140 12 
Is a vitriol of a particular kind ib. 
Contains water f ib. 
The acid of all of them the ſame 141 2. 
Confidered as a menſtruum 142 *. 
Their colours to what owing 7 
Its calcination 141 
Porification 141 
— 146 
Compound cathartic 147 
Spirit, and oil FIN 142 
An eaſier way of diſtilling it 146 
Rectified | 144 *. 
Diaphoretic 150 
Sweet 149 
8 Improvement in making it 149 *. 
Sulphur | 147 
W, 
ANF ATER, an odoriferous one 355 
1 Cordial, to make 289 
Improved 290 n. 
From harts- horn 381 
Sudorific of vipers 388 
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I, OERHAAVE's MEDICAL CORRESPONDENCE : 

Containing the various Symptoms of Chronical Di- 
ſtempers, the Profeſſor's Opinion, Method of Cure, and Re- 
medies. To which is added, His Practice in the Hoſpital of 
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NB. In this Collection are contained many Letters wrote 
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ſuch are marked „ the reſt are tranſlated from the 
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II. Hermippus Redivivns : or, the Sage's Triumph over 
Old Age and the Grave. Wherein, a Method is laid down 
for prolonging the Life and Vigour of Man. Including a 
Commentary upon an Antient Inſcription, in which this great 
Secret is revealed, ſupported by numerous Authorities. The 
whole Interſperſed with a great Variety of remarkable, and 
well atteſted Relations. in 8. Price 22. 

III. Memoirs of the Royal Society; or, a New Abridg- 
ment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. Giving an Account 
of the Undertakings, Studies, and Labours of the Learned 
and Ingenious in many conſiderable Parts of the World ; 
from the firſt Inſtitution of that Illuſtrious Society in 1665 ; 
to 1740, In the Courſe of this Work, every thing is care- 
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Time; the Latin Tracts Engliſhed ; the Terms of Art ex- 
plained ; the Theoretical Parts applied to Practice; and the 
whole illuſtrated with a great Number of Copper Plates. A 
Performance of general Uſe for the Knowledge and Improve- 
ment of Mathematicks, Natural Philoſophy, Trades, Ma- 
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dition, Ten Volumes. 80. 1749. eee 

IV. A Courſe of Lectures in Natural Philoſophy. By 
the late Richard. Heſbam, M. D. Proſeſſor of Phyſick and 
Natural Philoſophy in the Univerfity of Dublin. Publiſned 
by Bryan Robinſon, M. D. The Second Edition. Sw. 
To which are added, ſeveral Problems by the Editor. 
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loſophy in the Univerſity of Lenden. Tranſlated from the 
Latin, by Fobrn Colſon, M. A. F. R. S. Lucaſian Proſeſſor of 
Mathemätichs in the Univerſity of Cambridge. In Two 
Volumes, 8 vo. Price 10 . 1 
VI. A General and Compleat Treatiſe on all the Diſcaſes 
incident to Children, from their Birth to the Age of Fif- 
teen. By Fobr Afiruc, M. D. Regius Profeſſor of Medi- 
cine at Parit, and Chief Phyfician to his preſent Majeſty the 
King of Fance, &c. 800. price 3s. 6. | 
VII. The Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris : Or, an Abridgment 
of all the Papers relating to Natural Philoſophy, which 
have been publiſhed by the Members of that Tlluftrivus So- 
ciety. Illuttrated with Copper Plates. The whole tran- 
ſlated and abridged by John Martyn, F. R. 8. Profeflbr of 
Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge; and Fpbraim 
Chambers, Author of the Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences. Five Volumes. 80. ; : 
VIII. An Eſſay on Comparative Anatomy: Or, a Sum- 
mary View of the moſt material Differences in the Structure 


of Animals ; in which the Deſcriptions are all taken from 


real Diſſections, and transferred by Analogy to the Hu- 
man Body, intermixed with many Practical Obſervations in 
Medicine and Surgery. In $vv. Price 25. 6 d. ſewed. 

IX. A Treatiſe of Algebra; wherein the Fundamental 
Principles are fully and clearly demonſtrated, and applied to 
the Solution of a great Variety of Problems. To which is 
added, the Conſtruction of a great Number of Geometrical 
Problems ; with the Method of reſolving the ſame Nume- 
rically. By Themas Simpſon. In one Volume 8vv. Price 6 5. 
bound, Written by the fame Author, | 6 NES, 

1. The Doctrine of Annuities and Reverſions, deduced 
from general and evident Principles :- With, uſeful Tables, 
ſhewing the Values of ſingle and joint Lives, Cc. at diffe- 
rent Rates of Intereſt. To which is added, a Method of in- 
veſtigating the Value of Annuities by Approximation, without 
the Help of Tables. In 800. Price 3 3. ſewed. 

2. An Appendix to the Doctrine of Annuities, containing 
ſome Remarks on Mr. De Meivre's Book on the ſame Sub- 
jet. In $00, Price 6 4. 21 9 | 

3- Eſſays on ſeveral curious and uſeful Subjects, in ſpecu- 
lative and mixed Mathamaticks ; in which are explained the 
moſt difficult Problems of the Firit and Second Books of Sir 
Jſaac Newton's Principia; being an uſeful Introduction to 
Learners for the Underlianding that illuſtrious Author, In 
4%. Price 6s. ſewed., © | 


